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“Where It Listeth.” 


BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, 


THE wind is like a ravening beast to-night, 

Mad for its prey, and howling down the trail. 
I hear, without, its baffled snarl and bite, 

And feel the shouldering of its fierce assail, 
Shaking the rooted walls with hideous din, 

And hoarse as one with shouting, ‘‘ Let me in!’’ 


Ah, ye who watch this night where sick men lie, 
Shelter their sleep as shrewdly as ye may! 
Soeasily this blast that rushes by 
Might snatch a fitful breath and whirl away 
Into the blackness with it, on and on; 
‘* Whither,”’ we cry, ‘‘oh, whither hath it gone!”’ 
BrisTot, R. I. 





A Woodland Summons. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


MAIDEN frank and free, 
Leave the town with me; 
Leave the city for the woodlands, 
For the fields of emerald corn, 
For the meads with running streamlets 
Singing praises to the morn; 
For the hills that bound the distance, 
Crowned with purple diadems; 
For the sunshine on the dewdrops, 
Decking trees and plants with gems. 


Maiden sweet and fair, 
Young and debonair; 
Leave the city’s smoke and hurry, 
Never-ceasing toil and pain, 
Noisy streets and noisome alleys, 
Love of gold and greed of gain, 
Where the soul is cribbed and cabined, 
Where the heart has lack of room, 
Where the ghosts of want and hunger 
Stalk around in robes of gloom. 


Maiden dear and free, 
Nature here we see— 
Nature in her robes of beauty, 
Glowing in her summer dress, 
Free from artificial fetters, 
Free from sorrow and distress. 
Soothed by sound of running waters, 
Charmed by humming of the bees, 
Let us rest within the shadows, 
Of the grand primeval trees. 


Newark, N, J. 





On Greek Music. 


BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Or Dusuin University. 


THERE is no branch of the old Greeks’ artistic life 
which has exercised modern critics more than their 
theory and practice of music. No form of artis more 
constantly spoken of in their literature; none had 
taken more hold of their ordinary life, and yet to us 
none is more enigmatical. Let us. first, then, notice 
what their best writers think on the subject—not, of 
course, in detail, which were here impossible, but on 
proad and general lines. The initial point which 
puzzles us moderns is that, in speaking of musical ed- 
ucation, they assume that every boy has a voice, and 
is capable of this sort of training. It was like the 
ignorant early-Victorian age in England, when every 
young lady was worried with piano and singing les- 
sons (music and singing was the suggestive formula), 
and supposed to perform for the benefit of society. 
But, according as English society woke up to what 
music was, this tax upon our children’s time, this tor- 
ment of households was abandoned. It is perfectly 
agreed that only a small number of children have the 
necessary ear and inclination to make any real ad- 
vance in music. I need hardly say that we may fairly 

presuppose in the most artistic and cultivated of na~- 
. tions an apperception of this natural difference in the 


human senses. In other arts they thoroughly de- 
spised the amateurs, and regarded good painting, 
sculpture, poetry, the exclusive work of a life. 
But in all their writings I have never found the 
smallest hint that many boys and girls had no musical 
ear, and therefore could not be taught music. Nay, 
rather, with their strong views as to the moral effects 
of music, they required that every boy at least (girls 
were shut upin their houses, and their education not a 
State concern) should know how to sing the great poets 
in society. For we must take careful note of the fact 
that all recitation of the Greek poets was musical. 
Their very tragedies were a kind of opera. Their 
tragic poets were of necessity musical composers. 
Their rhapsodists were the singers of epic ballads. 
To us the music set toa lyrical poem may enhance 
its beauty; necessary we cannot call it, for nine-tenths 
of our lyric poetry has never been heard with accom- 
panying music. Greek lyric poetry, on the contrary, 
such as that of Alczus, of Sappho, of the Doric 
choruses, of the Attic drama, was never produced 
without music. But this is not all. When we con- 
sult their theorists upon statecraft, upon the educa- 
tion of the people, upon the effect that the fine arts 
can produce upon human life, nothing is more common 
than to find discussions concerning the importance 
of music as a power for good or for evil in affecting 
the human mind. They assert without any exception 
(till we come to the skeptical Epicurean philosopher, 
Philodemus, in the first century B. C.) that music has 
a direct effect upon morals; that some sorts, such as 
the Dorian, are sound and manly, promoting the 
nobler affections of the mind; others, such as the 
Mixo-Lydian, are effeminate and luxurious, stimula- 
ting bad passions, or at least preparing the: mind for 
them, and that, therefore, the greatest care should 
be taken by legislators to banish the latter from the 
education of children. Some modern critics may 
imagine that it was rather the accompanying words 
which would do the real mischief, as I have heard 
many sensible people admit that the constant prac- 
ticing of the love music in the Italian opera would 
tend to make the singers luxurious and passionate, 
but only on account of the text and of the situations 
in these dramas, not on account of the pathetic 
music. This modern view is diametrically opposed 
to that of Plato. What he holds in abhorrence, as 
grossly immoral, is elaborate instrumental music, 
which excites vague but deep emotions without any 
text at all. He would regard a symphony of Bee- 
thoven as far more deleterious than all the love songs 
of Bellini or Verdi. Nor can we say that Plato was 
an enthusiast, and therefore peculiar and isolated in 
holding such views. His great critic Aristotle never 
expresses any serious dissent from this part of Plato’s 
teaching; with his tamer and more practical mind he 
indorses the view that music has a great and direct 
effect upon morals; he acquiesces in the general opin- 
ion regarding the particular kinds of music which 
produced particular effects. Polybius, the most pro- 
saic and commonplace of thinkers, turns aside in his 
great history to make a remark which shows how he, 
too, had adopted this universal belief. He says that 
while in the rest of Arcadia, the practice of music was 
national and thorough, in one Alpine town, Kynztha, 
where the climate was cold and harsh, and therefore 
in itself likely to produce rudeness, the inhabitants 
had neglected to counterbalance it with music, and 
that, consequently, this particular society showed a 
barbarism and cruelty quite foreign to their neigh- 
bors. 

I need cite no more authorities to show what enlight- 
ened public opinion was among the Greeks; let us en- 
deavor to find out what the music was which was sup- 
posed to have sucheffects. We have two sorts of evi- 
dence before us, that of the writers on music, of whom 
not a few are still extant, and that of the actual speci- 
mens of Greek music which have survived, and of which 


the most important have only recently come to light. 

The writers on music may be divided into those who 

investigated the laws of acoustics, beginning with 

the Pythagoreans, and those who discussed the theory 

of music proper, like Aristoxenus. The acoustical 

discoveries of the Greeks are the only foundation of 
all modern science upon the subject. The subdivision 

of any vibrating string so asto obtain the octave 
above (34), the fifth (24). the fourth (3{), gave a scien- 
tific reason for the feeling of concords and discords 
which has dominated all Western music till our own 
day. But this is not music proper. Any one of us 
might know thoroughly such a book as Helmholtz’s 
‘* Tonempfindungen,’’ and yet have no taste or ear for 
actual music. The determination, however, of the 
scale as made up of seven notes, the ultimate aban- 
donment of quarter tones, which were for a long time 
a stumbling-block to the Greeks, and are still preva- 
lent in some Oriental music, the determination of the 
quality of the scale by the position of the semitones 
—all these principles passed from the later Greeks to 
St. Ambrose and St. Gregory, and created the music 
of the Latin Church. 

But when we come to the proper discussion of the 
scales, to the reasons why one scale differs from an- 
other in moral effect, we enter upon a series of special 
tracts which are known as the Muszcz Veteres of Mai- 
boni’s edition, and which can be had (most of them, 
in a recent Teubner text, but only in the hardest of 
Greek. I have been striving of late, I hope success- 
fully, to have them translated by a competent col- 
league, and set before the English world. These 
tracts are the very driest reading imaginable, and 
when they have fallen into the hands of German the- 
orists, such as Rossbach and Westphal, there result 
great German treatises which are probably the very 
dullest and most repulsive books in the world. But 
a few easy facts may be quoted. In the first place 
the distinction of major and minor scales, as we feel it, 
was not a fundamental point with them. They did 
not commence every scale with either a major or a 
minor third, but made many scales according to the 
distribution of the semitones. In fact, taking the 
white notes of a piano as the tuning of their harp or 
lyre, you may begin with C (our major, the Lydian 
scale) or with B, where the first interval is a semitone 
(Dorian) or with A, which will give a scale like our 
minor scales, andso on. Thusthey had many scales, 
not two, and they put their keynote in the middle of 
the scale, returning to it constantly so as to mark the 
key. To give a modern example, using the scale of 
D major, but avoiding the G sharp, and returning 
constantly tothe A in the middle of that scale, we can 
produce a melody wiich sounds in the key of A. 

Another all-important point explained to us by the 
theorists (especially by Alypius) is the notation of the 
Greeks. They did not repeat the same symbols (as 
we do) for every successive octave, so that a stave is 
required to determine the note accurately, but set 
down over sixty consecutive signs for singing notes, 
and had a different set for the instrumental. Compli- 
cated as this system is, it enables us now to read any 
fragment of Greek music which turns up on stone or 
papyrus. But as there seems to have been no time 
signature, we have to make out that all-important 
feature from the rhythm of the words, which are in 
most cases preserved. 

But when I say most cases, the reader must not 
-imagine that we have a large stock of such things. 
We have long known the hymn of Mesomedes, a late 
and otherwise unknown composer, preserved in a me- 
dieval manuscript; and this I have printed in the last 
chapter of my ‘‘ Social Life in Greece.’ Setting it 
down exactly as it stands, we cannot harmonize it 
into anything but an ugly tune. But I am bound to 
add that my colleague, Mr. Macran, allowing himself 
this only license that the semitones are in a few cases 
vague, has read it into.a fine and noble composition 
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—perhaps, however, wholly due to him. The only 
fragment of the great tunes extant is a scrap from a 
choral ode in Euripides’s ‘‘ Orestes,” with notes. It 
is too small to afford us any useful knowledge. So, 
also, there is a short poem, with notes inscribed on a 
limestone pillar, now preserved in the garden of Mr. 
Purser, at Smyrna. The great modern discovery of 
an ode, with music, on the inside wall of a treasure- 
house at Delphi is, probably, within the memory of 
most of my readers. This ode was produced in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, with arrangements varying as to 
the amount of their musical dishonesty, but all sub- 
stituting modern effects for the gaps in our document. 
The real fact must be plainly stated. The composi- 
i on, so far as it was preserved, was perfectly hideous 
according to all modern canons of the art. In fact, 
so unmeaning was it to us as a composition, that no 
honest man, versed in our system, would undertake 
© supply with the smallest degree of confidence a 
single missing bar. And this may be said of any 
other fragment of Greek music. It follows laws so 
strange to us, that we are completely at a loss to un- 
derstand it. 

And here we stard before a problem of no small 
interest and perplexity. Every other kind of Greek 
art may be used by us as a model for our efforts. Its 
correctness and its beauty are unmistakable. Greek 
poetry is the most modern of all, and yet its invari- 
able accompaniment, Greek music, is, so far as we 
have yet fathomed it, an unintelligible and disagree- 
able succession ef sound. The Greeks did not admit, 
as the modern Japanese do, any inferiority in this to 
their other arts. 

It affected them so strongly that they gave it a 
place in education, which we donot. Here, then, we 
have a problem before us of unusual interest. We 
may some day find on an Egyptian papyrus what we 
have not yet found there—a full and complete text, 
with all the notes preserved. Weshall then be better 
judges than we now are. But in my opinion what we 
have is sufficient to tell us that even then we shall 
stand in the presence of an art which we can neither 
understand nor appreciate. The singing of the plays 
of Sophocles to their original music would probably 
make them simply ridiculous toour ears. This is my 
prophecy; when the hoped-for discovery is made, we 
shall see. 





The Pioneers of Music in America. 
LYRIC AND OPERATIC, 
BY JEROME HOPKINS. 


Ir has often been remarked by thinkers on the sub- 
ect of human development that the majority of wri- 
ers of history fail to grasp the complete factors of hu- 
man interests at any one epoch, and are prone to con- 
centrate their powers upon a few only, such as the 
political, the ecclesiastical or the commercial. The 
famous Thomas Buckle, in his ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion,’’ complains bitterly of this weakness in most 
historians, and ably comments upon the consequent 
undoubted loss to posterity. Now the same com- 
plaint can be made of most musical historians and 
critics on examining their well-meant but ill-balanced 
essays, especially in America, 

The gigantic labors of Mr. Thayer in collecting ma- 
terials for his great life of Beethoven—pronounced 
the highest example of biography ever published— 
may give a faint idea of the low valuation of biograpk- 
ical facts by contemporaries of genius, so that, years 
afterward, it is like seeking for shot once fired out of 
a gun, when an honest enthusiast tries to rejoin the 
membra disjecta of his hero’s youthful struggles and 
tussles with Fortune, 

But if the pursuit of only one man’s life-thread be 
difficult, it must be vastly more so in the case of a na- 
tion’s musical birth and evolution. Moreover, the 
scholar who assumes such a task is further hendi- 
capped by the diversity of the agencies that have pro- 
duced the present condition of music—among which 
the political, sectarian, national, military, pedogog- 
ical and commercial influences might be cited, each 
of these in certain sections of our extensive country. 
For by these agencies alone can we account for the 
fact that a certain kind of music, ora certain art- 
ist, is popular and profitable in one section and not in 
another, thus rendering the vocation of a peripatetic 
virtuoso one of the most precarious of all trades or 
professions, and one with which the most consummate 
skill and confessed superiority thas seemingly scarcely 
anything to do—so ignorant and utterly indifferent is 
our so-called ‘‘ Musical Public.” me : 

The following names. may be here recorded as 
among those whose sojourns in our country were 


THE INDEPENDENT 
those of ‘‘pioneers,’’ altho they did not pose as 
such. They, nevertheless, exerted a powerful in- 
fluence if not on the entire body politic, still most 
certainly in different cities, upon small coteries of 
students and teachers, who themselves struggling 
toward the ‘‘Good, the Beautiful and the True’’ in 
art, were benefited by glimpses, so to speak, of that 
paradise of virtuosity that alone can be acquired by the 
traditions of maestri in the few revered centers of art, 
and whose first acquaintance with which first stupe- 
fies, then consumes, then disheartens, but finally 
stimulates the bucolic neophyte, in whom the spark of 
genius may perhaps slumber. 

Such were the consequences, to hundreds of earnest 
souls, of the pioneer successes in America of the sing- 
ing of Mme. Malibran, at Palmo’s almost rococo and 
funny little opera-house, in New York, away back, 
I’m afraid to say how far (for I was not there!), but it 
must have been in the ’20’s or ’30’s. We Americans 
didn’t appreciate that goddess of song; and it is fair 
to assert that not a bakers’ dozen of the 400 of that 
time had the remotest idea how to value a girl of six- 
teen, who publicly indulged in improvised emdéel/i- 
menta and roulades that had never been rehearsed. 
(Conductors of orchestras will know what I mean.) 

Then there followed Mme. Henrietta Sontag, who 
had not Malibran’s genius but who possessed the 
advantage of a more agreeable personality and 
beautiful face and, rarest of all to be found in the 
professsion (I’m sorry to say), perfectly refined man- 
ners and solid integrity of character. Americans 
treated her better than we had treated Malibran; but 
then Sontag was .the Countess Rossi, as well as a 
great singer, and hundreds of doltish unmusical peo- 
ple worshiped at her shrine, as well as musical oncs; 
and their money was equally good. 

A little before Sontag, however, came two other 
noted songstresses who as pioneers were worthy of 
distinguished honors and emolument, altho only one 
of them got them. 

Jenny Lind came here in 1851, if I do not mistake, 
and Mme. Anna Bishop about the same time. I knew 
the former when I was in my early teens, for it so 


happened that she was the occasion of my first visit’ 


to New York in response to the fourth set of compli- 
mentary tickets sent up to Vermont to my father to 
get him to bring me to see her, as some people had 
given her the idea that I was a ‘‘hinfant phenom- 
enon” pianist, and she Was minded to convert me into 
a protégé of hers. Luckily, however, the opposition of 
her husband (then but three weeks a benedict), Otto 
Go'dschmidt, averted the impending calamity, and 
my insignificant musical Americanism was allowed to 
remain unpolluted. I was ‘‘ thrown over”’ and con- 
soled myself by recalling Pope’s lines: 
“When traveled youth doth home-bred boy surpass, 
Went forth a fopling and returned an ass,”’ 

of which a guantum suf. of examples are even yet 
annually presented to stamp the orthodoxy of my 
boyish and Stoical philosophy. 

Jenny Lind has had more ‘‘gush’”’ and ‘‘ rot ’’ per- 
petrated about her than any singer that ever lived, 
and, of course, anything not hitherto printed about 
so prodigious a celebrity must be interesting. 

She was an honest, homely, excellent woman, and 
an industrious vocal mechanician, with a lovely, 
smooth, luscious true soprano voice, not very ex- 
tensive, yet capable of exquisite modulation, but 
with limited technic. and but little inspiration, and 
almost incapable of climacteric force. Her insane 
panegyrists needn't carp at this, for didn’t I have the 
run of her rooms at old Delmonico’s? (now the 
‘«Stevens House ’’ on Bowling Green) and didn’t she 
use to turn the leaves for me as I played for her, and 
didn't I have all the free tickets I wanted to her con- 
certs? True, I was but a lad, but I had a pair of ears 
even ¢hen, and one never could fool me much at any 
time on musical virtuosity, tonality or genuineness, 
Moreover, I had heard a much greater singer than 
she, namely, Anna Bishop, whom I did not know 
personally until long after I had become a man, but 
who at seventy-three could have given Lind points in 
technics even with the former’s delicate silver thread 
of an attenuated sfogato, which was all that re- 
mained. 

Jenny Lind was made famous by her manager, the 
late P. T. Barnum, without doubt. It reminds one 
of James I’s remark to a noted snob who was about 
to be knighted. ‘‘/ can make thee a knight, but 
only God Almighty can make thee a gentleman,” said 
the King. Barnum could and did make Jenny Lind 
a great card, but only God Almighty could- have 
made, but didn’t, make her a great singer. 

But she was a dear, kind woman to me and covered 
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“me with praise, all the same, and seemed disappoint- 


ed enough at the refusal of Goldschmidt to allow 
ker to carry me to Europe with them to study. But 
then it must be remembered that he was thirteen 
years her junior. He had owed his own education as 
pianist to her charity; but altho he was a pupil of the 
immortal Mendelssohn Bartholdy, he was a distin- 
guished failure as pianist; he played likea pupil, and 
actually used sometimes to be hissed by the audi- 
ences. 

It is proof positive of Lind’s inherent smallness as 
an artist that, barring a few appearances, she seems to 
have ‘‘dropped out’’ after her return to England, 
while the rule is just the reverse with most artists of 
the first class, namely, their star is in the ascendant 
after they make successes on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Forexample look at Melba. I heard her in 
1887-’88 in London at Covent Garden, and she fvas 
scarcely noticed; now she is a strong enough peg for 
one at least of her teachers to hang her reputation 
upon, namely Mme. Marchesi. 

I have carefully preserved a souvenir of Jenny Lind 
all these years, and it is a check ticket. In those days 
coupons for seats were not attached to the admission 
tickets, as now, but were a separate card. This check 
is 34 inches long by 134 wide, is on stiff cardboard, 
red on the face, and white on the back, and reads: 

‘‘Parquette, M’me Otto Goldschmidt’s (Late M’lle 
Jenny Lind) concert at Castle Garden, Monday, May 
24, 1852. No. 473. 

‘‘ Take notice: this ticket must be retained to secure 
possession of a seat bearing a corresponding number 
which will be shown by the ushers in attendance. 
(@°The ticket accompanying this is to be given up at 
the entrance. (Signed) O. Goldschmidt.”’ 


And in the corner is ‘‘ Nesbitt & Co., Printers,” a 
firm which, I believe, still exists; and—isn’t it funny? 
—the late Mr. Nesbitt was a vestrymen in the church 
of the Incarnation when I used to be the organist. 

I’ll never forget the indignation of the late F. H. 
Jenks, of the Boston TZramscrzft, one day, when I 
showed him that Jenny Lind souvenir, having pulled 
it carelessly out of the young post-office in my coat 
breast-pocket. ‘‘Oh!’’ said he, ‘‘how can you treat 
such a treasure so irreverently?’’ Since then I have 
improved in reverence, and have serious thoughts of 
joining the Y. M. C. A.! 

Mme. Alboni and Mme. Grisi (with the tenor 
Mario) were the next notable ones to ‘‘ pioneer” us in 
a knowledge of de/ canto; but none of the immortal 
three made much money. Aijboni’s rich and un- 
matched contralto fell flat after the zz a/¢ soprano 
pyrotechnics of her predecessors; and this fact alone 
speaks volumes in proof of the utter abominableness 
of the.average American taste. 

The juiciness of the pure contralto, as mere tone, 
has compelled the homage of the greatest musicians 
from time immemorial, and yet Americans didn’t 
much care for Alboni. Possibly good looks may 
have something to do with it, however, or rather bad 
looks, for, excepting Mme. Belocca, I cannot recall a 
single contralto of eminence that was handsome. 
Alboni was a large, fleshy woman, like Parepa, with 
a full, good-natured face and fine eyes. Altho by no 
means a fright (like the famous Mme. Mara, of the 
last century) she still was no Venus di Medici; but 
when she poured forth the florid measures of the 
show piece from ‘‘ Cenarentola’’ (composed by Rossini 
for Mme. Colbran, his own wife), the musicians raved 
over her. Alboni was a type of such artists as please 
musicians, but who are starved by the public, and who 
go to prove that if one wishes to make money he is a 
fool to play or sing to true critics; but if he wishes to 
die with a clear conscience he is a traitor to play or 
sing to anybody else. Unfortunately, altho God gave 
to some men music, he also gave them stomachs; 
empty, too! a fact which often asserts itself very un- 
poetically. 

The adorable little Adelina Patti began to be heard 
of shortly after Alboni’s departure, and at Gott- 
schalk’s concerts. The wonderful little cantatrice 
was then but eight years old and, fortunately, there 
was then no Gerry Society to squelch God-given 
genius, to force miraculously endowed children into 
menial employments, and to brand innocent little 
human songsters as ‘‘criminals’’ for simply helping 
to support themselves and their parents in the voca- 
tion for which they were best fitted. 

Yes, little Patti was one of the pioneers of music in 
America, and she came from Madrid. 

Another feminine musical wonder, but of a different 
kind, appeared at about the same time, She was an 
astonishing pianiste, and her name was Therése 
Carreno. She was but ten when she publicly played 
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Thalberg’s exacting and famous fantasia or the ‘‘ La 
Somnambula” of Bellini. 

When one reflects upon the subsequent glorious ca- 
reersin matured art, of these two extraordinary wom- 
en, what folly, nay what criminal idiocy must be that 
senseless twaddle one often reads about the ‘‘ burning * 
out’’ of infant musical phenomena! To me at least it 
has often seemed as if well-meaning, educated, reputa- 
ble and influential men, if they tried very hard, might 
be at bigger business than making themselves sure food 
for ridicule in the eyes of a posterity that is sure to 
laugh at them. And the dear gentlemen never seem 
to suspect the possibility of such a thing! 


Arueni, N. J. 


Woman’s Voice in Speech and Song. 
BY FRIDA ASHFORTH. 


THE silvery cadence of a melodious voice falling 
from woman’s lips carries with it an_ irresistible 
charm, suggestive of refinement, harmony and 
peace. A low, sweet, musical tone in speech be- 
tokens gentleness of spirit, and its restful influence 
unconsciously soothes, refreshes and sustains the 
heart and mind in the turmoil and friction of daily 
life, and quells many a hasty or angry retort. 

This is a boon which lies within the possible reach 
of every one, and its possession should be coveted 
and acquired by every woman who is desirous of adding 
an inestimable element of power and attractiveness 
to her personality. 

Not for song alone should a voice be deemed worth 
the training, but for speech as well, as also for the 
promotion of health and beauty of mind and body. 

Various and far-reaching are the advantages aris- 
ing from such training; emanating from the principle 
of harmony its influence cannot but prove beneficial. 
Harmony implies latent peace and well-being. Dis- 
cord latent strife and disaster. The sound of a me- 
lodious voice has that musical fall which associates 
itself only with pure and good thotight; the clatter of 
a discordant and strident one engenders evil. 

Considered from a hygienic standpoint alone, the 
ameliorations manifested while under training are 
numerous. Correct, ample breathing is the initial 
point to be gained. The normal functions of the res- 
piratory organs, bringing their every part into action, 
develops the chest, strengthens the lungs, purifies the 
blood and cures ‘‘lazy breathing,” practiced unwit- 
tingly by a large majority of people, with detrimental 
effect upon their general health. Moreover, the erect 
position of the body requisite for full inspiration and 
expiration, remedies that defect so common to young 
girls, stooping and contracted shoulders. Correct 
breathing constitutes the fundamental law of and 
initial step toward good tone. 

From an esthetic as well as moral point of view 
many are the advantages and benefits that could be 
cited; suffice it to say, that the sound of a musical 
speaking or singing voice touches the heart, awakens 
desires for the beautiful and good, and embodies an 
ever-present attuning element, radiating an all-benefi- 
cent influence. The cultivation of the speaking 
voice seems to obtain but small consideration from 
the average woman, whereas it should be one of 
prime moment to her. . 

Blessed indeed is the home circle wherein a melodi- 
ously cadenced voice abides. 

Now a word asto actual song: 

Many singers of repute, acclaimed by the public 
and critic alike, are sadly deficient in the sense of 
tone and in the knowledge of its production pure and 
simple; to this fault the early decay of many of our 
so-called great singers may be attributed. While the 
voice is in its prime, the singer, aided by potent 
artistic qualifications and endowed with manitold 
talents and diverse gifts—youth, enthusiasm, temper- 
ament, versatility—withal beauty and fascination of 
person, grace of manner and magnetism, succeeds in 
swaying the multitude as long as those attributes re- 
main unimpaired. The voice used at random in an- 
tagonism to the laws governing the vocal organs, 
will, however, not fail to take revenge upon itself and 
the ravages of abuse become apparent. Then, in the 
full maturity of her powers of interpretation and the 
ardent realization of the spirit of her work, the in- 
strument refuses to do her bidding and collapse fol- 
lows. Many a most promising and possibly great 
career has thus been shattered before its noon, and 
at an age when a singer whose vocal method has been 
well grounded glories in the utmost beauty, intensity 
and sonority of her voice and retains her powers long 
past the meridian of life, as many examples testify. 
There are a chosen few who fee/ tone intuitively, 
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and realize the slightest deviation from perfect purity 
by a sense of unease, both mental and physical. These 
gifted ones carry an unerring guide within and cannot 
goastray. The representative example of this cate- 
gory is found in the great songstress, Adelina Patti. 
The majority, however, are perverse in tone percep- 
tion, and need guidance and reform. 

Much has been said and written and volumes of 
differing theories have been put forth for the enlight- 
enment of those who seek after truth concerning the 
merits and demerits of ‘‘methods’’ used for posing 
and training the voice. Yet how rarely does the crit- 
ically sensitive ear enjoy the satisfaction of hearing a 
singer the training of whose voice has brought about 
the embodiment of every element requisite for the 
production and completion of an even, pure, smooth, 
resonant and satisfying tone throughout the entire 
range of its compass. This lack may he largely as- 
cribed to insufficient or slovenly elementary work, 
undue haste on the part of the student, or incompe- 
tent, inadequate instruction. 

The period of preliminary work is of the utmost 
vital importance, and determines the nature of the 
outcome. Time, patience and common-sense inves- 
tigation are in place here; for this is the time when 
mischief is abroad and voices suffer irreparable injury 
when wrongly guided. 

The first point under consideration should be the 
clear comprehension of the laws which govern correct 
breathing and constitute the underlying principle of 
good tone. This study should precede tone study 
proper. The complete relaxation of the throat should 
next be acquired, to be followed by gaining a correct 
attack of the tone itself, which should be free and 
spontaneous, imitating the clear, mellow stroke of a 
silver bell, and devoid of effort or tremor. These 
points are initiatory, and lead to subsequent normal 
and correct development. 

After first principles, which remain unalterable, 't 
is not well to lay down specfic rules for further train- 
ing; general rules only can be designated, as each 
individual voice requires individual training. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the all-impor- 
tance of securing a firm foundation by allowing ample 
time for elementary work; and the student should 
fully appreciate the fact that fruition can only be had 
from good ground; therefore time and practice 
should unstintingly be given to the mastery of the 
above salient points. 

For general guidance the following rules, proved 
by actual experience and unquestionable results, may 
be noted: Never to strain a voice upward: This 
practice isa most reprehensible and fallacious one, 
absolutely contrary in result to the aim in view. 
The high tones develop much more readily when 
used with discretion; exercises should invariably be 
sung in a downward sense until a full understanding 
of tone quality has been acquired; then only should 
practice of the higher register follow, and always 
sparingly. Regularity, not duration of practice, 
thoughtful deliberation, not desultory, meaningless 
work, are to be commended. Prolonged and noisy 
singing of daily exercises will be found detrimental. 
For overcoming technical as well as natural defects, 
as also for the requirement of correct perception of 
tone, and the preservation of freshness of voice, firm 
megza voce practice will prove most effectual. The 
quieter the practice the better the result. Regular 
intervals of rest must be afforded the voice during 
training; overwork is a negation mentally and a 
destroying factor physically. 

Differentiating the registers of the voice, or rather 
impressing their existence on the mind, and treating 
each one as an entity,isan error, positively. The greater 
the importance accorded them, the more stubbornly 
pronounced will they become; the complete disappear- 
ance of any and every appreciable change can be ac- 
complished, and invariably so, by keeping the novice 
in ignorance of their meaning and if possible of their 
being, until a perfect equalization has been effected 
by the requisite exercises. An unconscious tendency 
is often found in the young to force the registers far 
above their natural limit. This fault should be sum- 
marily dealt with, being an abnormal production of 
sound, and leading to the utter destruction of all re- 

finement in tone, besides inflicting injury beyond re- 
demption, after the age of puberty has been attained. 
Downward tending exercises will be found to prove 
most helpful. 

The fros and cons of various ‘‘methods’’ need not 
be discussed at length; there are but two methods of 

singing, one good, the other defective; they are easily 
distinguishable. The good and only one leading to 
ultimate success (even tho the-ways and means for 
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attaining the desired goal may diverge, owing to the 
conceptions of different minds) is the one discernible 
by its apparent simplicity. the sense of perfect ease 
and comfort it confers upon the hearer, and the ab- 
sence of all visible effort on the part of the singer. 
The one to be shunned is recognizable by the un- 
pleasant, harsh, exhausting efforts on the part of the 
singer and the amount of discomfort and anxious- 
ness it brings to the listener. The former is a pleas- 
ure always, be the voice voluminous and soaring or 
low and sweet. The latter carries with it a punish- 
ment both for ear and voice. Noise is not music, 
screaming not tone. 

Indispensat'< for safe guidance is the acquirement 
of all knowledge appertaining to the hygiene of the 
voice, the health Jaws governing the vocal organs, 
how to preserve them from injury, how to build up 
the physical resources so constantly drawn upon by 
the work and life of a singer; what to do and what to 
avoid; in short, all points coming under the head of 
vocal hygiene. 

Novices should, however, guard against the tempta- 
tion of too much theorizing anent voice ‘“ produc- 
tion.”’ Altho knowledge of every sort may be de- 
sirable as well as useful in its proper time and place, 
yet too many dissertations on muscles, glands, cords, 
etc., tend to confuse the mind at the early period of 
study. Theories may be high sounding, especially to 
the inexperienced, but cannot often be made applica- 
ble with correspondingly high results. The opening 
to the student of a long vista of mechanical technical- 
ities is apt to create a preponderance of the material- 
istic to the detriment or exclusion of the spiritual and 
poetic, which latter should ever be the animating 
source, and should not be lost sight of or made sec- 
ondary. The attempt to explain tone by purely me- 
chanical theory is as vain as the attempt to explain 
the varying emotions of the heart by purely physical 
rules; neither can there be any necessity for a singer 
to be cognizant of what particular muscles are 
put into action while producing the tone, any more 
than a thinker needs trouble concerning the motion 
or weight of the globules cf brain forming his 
momentary train of thought. When tone is, so to 
speak, laid bare on the dissecting board of ‘‘faddism’’ 
and robbed of its mysterious charm and poetic 
beauty and meaning, it is well to draw the line of 
caution and to realize the fact that we are asked to 
exchange bread for a stone, and make exertions to 
harvest a handful of dry, rattling muscles and cords in 
lieu of soulful, life-inspiring tone. The study of the 
anatomy of the throat, at present so much in vogue 
among vocalists, will prove a most necessary and use- 
ful knowledge when its precepts are utilized in the 
endeavor to preserve the health of the vocal organs 
and to shield the voice from harmful influences. In 
connection with tone ‘‘production” the knowledge 
will prove, to say the least, bewildering if not useless. 
Tone being a mental apprehension, its physical com- 
pletion can be attained by bringing into proper action 
the primary natural laws governing it; thus things 
will move in harmonious relation to each other and 
produce one perfect whole, making attention to speci- 
fic action of parts superfluous. 

The well-spring of song must be the soul; for whea 
singing is reduced to a merely mechanical function its 
ratson détre ceases and that abnormal offspring of 
theorism ‘‘the physiological singer” is rivaled only 
by that torturing invention ‘‘the mechanical piano.’’ 

New York City. Rae —_ 

Endowed Music. 


BY H. E KREHBIEL, 


THERE seems to be no thought inthe minds of the 
majority of those who concern themselves seriously 
with the development of musical culture in the United 
States more persistent than that of the need of larger 
endowments for such institutions as the opera, 
symphony orchestras and music schools. I have 
often wished that this were not so, and that the idle 
talk about public and private subventions would give 
place to the consideration of practical means for -so 
administering the affairs of the institutions which we 
possess that they might exercise the full measure of 
their usefulness. Subventions from national, State 
or municipal governments are generally felt to be out 
of harmony with public policy, and there is no evi- 
dence that there will be a change in this respect for 
many decades tocome. Those who are hoping for 
them must thercfore despair of ever seeing the advent 
of the agencies upon which they are relying for the 
advancement of intelligent appreciation of good music, 
the purificationof popular taste and the encourage- 
ment of love for the art. 
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Meanwhile they are overlooking endowments which 
music is enjoying in New York and elsewhere which 
can easily be made to appear more valuable and more 
beneficent than any drippings from the public purse 
can be. Such endowments are the public spirit which 
actuates the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and the guarantors of the Chi- 
cagoand Cincinnati orchestras, the munificent gener- 
osity of Mr. Higginson, in Boston, and the enthusi- 
astic devotion to high-class music found among the 
subseribers to the concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. Not all of these activities have the 
same lotty motive which is recognizable in Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s conduct or that of the Philharmonic sub- 
scribers; ifthey had, the endowment mentioned would 
more than counterbalance the largest subventions 
granted to music by any monarch, State or munici- 
pality in Europe. It is only since music has become 
a democratic art that it has been an agency of pop- 
ular culture. So long as it was the slave of the 
Church and the pastime of royalty and nobility the 
people had but little part in it; theirs was not the po- 
lite art but only the homely manifestations of the 
folk-song and folk-dance. Now that it is become a 
democratic art all the people may share in its mani- 
festations, and it is perhaps wise to leave the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and development with the 
people. 

So far as the opera is concerned, State subventions 
are far from being an unmixed blessing. This any 
one may learn from a study of the Grand Opéra at 
Paris, the most magnificently endowed of all the lyric 
theaters of Europe. The annual subvention received 
by it amounts to $160,000; it is domiciled, rent free, 
in a building which cost about $10,000,000. The hon- 
oraria paid to its singers are much smaller than those 
commanded by the singers, great and small, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York; but the 
price of tickets of admission is just as great. Yet 
when M. Vaucorbeil was director he lost 500,000 
francs in five years; and tho M. Bertrand took in 
3,152,312 francs in 1892 (I cite figures which chance 
to be at hand, but the story is practically the same 
year in and year out), he lost 488,o00 francs on the 
season’s business. It is no secret to the students of 
operatic affairs that a large proportion of the deficit 
which the Grand Opéra has been making for decades 
and a larger proportion of its artistic failures are 
traceable directly to the obligations incurred by the 
director because of the subvention received from the 
Government. -Every winner of the Przx de Rome at 
the Conservatoire is entitled to have one at least of 
his operas performed; and the outlay for scenery and 
costumes for works that have no chance of life is 
enormous. But this the director can as little escape 
as he can the poor tax of ten per cent. of his receipts 
and the author's royalty of eight per cent. The 
Opéra being a national institution, French composers 
are privileged over those of other nationalities, and 
how costly French chavvinism has been since 1870 
anybody can guess who will take the trouble to 
compare the receipts which the few operas of 
Wagner on the current list have brought into the 
box-office with those brought in by the most popular 
operas of the French list. Not the popular taste but 
politics has brought wo to the exchequer of the 
Grand Opéra, yet it is hard to see how any other 
policy can be pursued so long as a subvention is 
granted for the express purpose of advancing 
French art. All things considered, it is problematical 
whether or not music benefits from the subvention 
of the Paris Grand Opéra, and it would be an ex- 
tremely interesting and possibly instructive experi- 
ment if the institution were left free from govern- 
mental interference and without State aid for a few 
years. I do not believe that it would be difficult to 
find a manager willing to take it on those terms. . 

In the municipal theaters of Germany and Italy a 
considerable fraction of the possible artistic good is 
nullified by the interference of committees with the 
plans of the managers; and it would not bé difficult 
to point out many instances in which the bad taste 
of a king, grand duke or duke, or (worse still) his 
personal attachment to a singer has handicapped the 
intendant in his efforts to place a Court Theater ona 
really artistic plane. Yet it must be confessed that 
the German system, even if it does not produce the 
best results of performance, and may be said to have 
blunted the judgment and atraphied the taste of the 
people in some respects ( justness of intonation, for 
instance) has done much to acquaint the public with 
the masterpieces of all periods and schools, and to 
make music a factor in social life. 

The opera in London, the only opera ia the world 
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which vies with that of New York, in respect of the 
brilliancy of its solo talent in the uppermost ranks, 
does not receive a subvention from either State or 
city. Its affairs are administered by a manager un- 
der the auspices of a committee, and success or failure 
is contingent largely upon the skill or want of skill of 
the manager in hitting the public taste. Fashion 
has always been dominant at both Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and a serious, educational purpose has 
been noticeably absent from the beginning of Italian 
opera till now. When the stockholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House’in New York cast aside a pol- 
icy which had been pursued for seven years with fine 
artistic results and finer promises for the future, and 
went back to the old custom of placing the opera 
house in the hands of a lessee to be conducted as an 
ordinary theatrical speculation, there were many 
music lovers who felt that results of incalculable 
value had been irretrievably lost. This feeling was 
needlessly pessimistic. It omitted from consideration 
the extremely weighty fact that during the seven 
years of German opera given by the stockholders a 
process of education had been going on in the minds 
of the patrons of the house the fruits of which 
will never beeradicated. Those fruits will henceforth 
act with compulsory force upon the management of 
the institution in upper Broadway and eventually com- 
pel the adoption of principles which will bring the 
opera into consonance with serious notions of its mis- 
sion. Then will come permanency. Is this not an 
endowment better than a State subvention which 
would threaten always to make the opera a plaything 
of men’s whims or a pander to their passions? In 
those eventful seven years modern ideals were incul- 
cated and modern principles were planted in virgin 
soil, and hedged about with the conserving prejudice 
which springs from first impressions, and there will 
never be in New York a reversion to the tastes and 
intellectual attitude toward the opera which prevailed 
twenty yearsago. A large fraction of the community 
has grown up in a knowledge of the finest French, 
German and Italian works of the last generation, and 
a special intimacy with the lyric dramas of Wagner. 
Its taste is fixed on lines which are wholly antagonistic 
tothe bulk of the old Academy repertory; it has had 
no chance even to hear ‘' Za Gazza Ladra,” ‘‘ L’Eli~ 
sir @ Amore,” ‘‘Linda di Chamounix,’’ ‘‘ Ernani,”’ 
‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘‘ Crissino e la Comare’ and other 
operas of their kind; and if it should ever hear them 
again it will revolt at their hollow frivolity and musical 
emptiness. That is an endowment supplementary to 
the public spirit of the stockholders who gave New 
York seven years of German Opera under their own 
administration. As for the financial results, they 
were, all things considered, far better than those 
achieved by the Paris Grana Oféra with its splendid 
subvention, tho in this connection it must be borne in 
mind that the French institution gave more than three 
times as many representations as the American. 

The relation between the people and the opera is 
so different from that existing between the people and 
the institutions specifically devoted to education that 
one might think that however much dependence 
might be placed on the public, so far as the opera is 
concerned, the case would be very different so soon 
as our conservatories, colleges and universities came 
into the question. Yet here, I am sure, the problem 
is easier of solution than in the case already discussed, 
The great music schools of Continental Europe are 
subventioned, but I believe that those of both Leipzig 
and Munich (where most Americans go who go to 
Europe for a thorough musical education, that is, one 
looking to a broad musical career) are practically self- 
supporting. It is nothing to the purpose that they 
were not designed with such an expectation; the 
world has helped them to that end because they have 
offered facilities that were not obtainable elsewhere. 
It would be a fine thing if we could have one or two 
such music schools here; but the conditions do not 
permit of them as yet, and will not until our ideals of 
life have so changed and music has so generally 
entered into our activities that all departments in 
the profession shall offer an acceptable means of 
livelihood. That is far from being the case now. 
Thousands of young Americans are willing to be vir- 
tuosi on the pianoforte or violin, thousands are 
moved by the ambition to be great operatic or concert 
singers, hundreds take up organ-playing; but how 
many study the double-bass, the oboe, the clarinet, 
and the other orchestral instruments? This means 
that, as a people, the Americans have no interest in 
those things which lie at the very foundation of rnusic 
in Germany. So long as there are only a few, com- 
paratively speaking, who desire the highest education 
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in music, such an education as we expect to find the 
possession of every city organist and every theater 
conductor in Europe (the most eminent of whom, by 
the way, like Dr. Richter and Mr. Gericke, have risen 
from the ranks), it might be urged that we do not 
need institutions like the Paris, Brussels and Vienna 
Conservatoires, and the music schools of Leipzig, 
Berlin and Munich. I must here speak with great 
care; for I would not be understood as belittling the 
value of these admirable institutions. The ques- 
tion is a practical one. They are invaluable 
where they are, because the people of France, Ger- 
many and Austria have advanced to a degree of mu- 
sical culture that naturally marks out a mission for 
them. I should like to see a much higher standard 
of taste and knowledge among our teachers of music, 
and to that end could wish that we had more‘ hor- 
ough schools of music'to teach them; but I am not 
entirely willing to admit that the absence of such 
schools is a serious check on the development of such 
native musical genius as we possess. I cannot forget 
that neither Mozart, nor Beethoven, nor Wagner, nor 
Liszt, nor Brahms, nor Franz, nor von Biilow, ever 
studied in a conservatory of music; but the three 
greatest among them—Mozart, Beethoven and 
Brahms—were born to fathers who were in the ranks 
of the musical profession; and that is significant. As 
to the colleges and universities, their influence on 
musical culture and the value of their endowments in 
this department will be greater as soon as they arrive 
atan appreciation of the true position of music in 
their curriculum and act upon the conviction, which 
few of them now have. 


New York Cry. 


Memories of Mendelssohn. 
BY GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL, 


It was anno 1844, on the first and second days of 
the pleasant month of August, that the Musical Fes- 
tival at Zweibriickep was to make us acquainted with 
the oratorio *‘ Paul,” and the cantata, ‘‘ Dee erste 
Walpurgisnacht” (** The First Walpurgis Night”), by 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, under the composer's 
direction. 

Zweibriicken, formerly the seat of the reigning 
Duke Maximilian, who, azo 1806, became King of 
Bavaria, is situated in the southwestern part of the 
Bavarian Palatinate. It is, perhaps, better known 
under its old designation, Deuxponts. A very pleas- 
ant city it was, with all the interesting relics of a 
tormer residence of a reigning prince. These 
‘«Pfi'zer Musical Festivals,’’ occurring annually, 
were formerly held in the Protestant churches of such 
cities as offered the most acceptable facilities to the 
Musical Society, under the auspices of which the per- 
formances took place. The Protestant Consistorium 
had just then forbidden the use of the churches for 
such purposes. In this emergency the military au- 
thorities offered their large riding school in Deux- 
ponts for the purpose. It was accepted, and very 
handsomely fitted up. Altho deficient in acoustics, 
it proved—when filled up with a numerous audience— 
a very acceptable concert hall. 

Such a festival drew all active musicians and ama- 
teurs of the province, and many from neighboring 
France to the place. I was then employed teaching 
school in Landstuhl, known by its imposing ruin, 
where Franz von Sichingen met his death in defend- 
ing his castle. Altho our school term did not close 
until September 15th, the authorities considered it a 
matter of duty that some of the instructors should at- 
tend the festival, and, as they suggestively expressed 
it, earn something. So one of my colleagues and I, 
myself, shut up our schoolrooms and went to Zwei- 
briicken a few days before the concert, in order to at- 
tend the rehearsals. It was a day’s travel never to be 
forgotten, the road filled with vehicles, carrying their 
inmates to the festival, or with wandering pilgrims, 
shouldering their instruments, or singers, with their 
music-rolls—all bent toward the city of the festival. 
Arriving there, a committee of reception received 
them, and gave them tickets to the houses ot citizens, 
where they found a home during their stay. 

Great was the expectation of all to see Mendels- 
sohn. Quite a- number of us had agreed to give him 
a rousing reception when he should appear at the 
first rehearsal. What was our surprise when we 
came to the concert hall to find Mendelssohn already 
there, busy with making arrangements for orchestra 
and chorus and pleasantly chatting with some of the 
Leipzig Conservatory scholars, who had come along 
with him. As soon as theclock struck the appointed 
hour, he rapped for ‘‘attention” and the rehearsal 
began, ‘Riseup, arise!’’ was the first chorus chosen 
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for practice. It was evidently selected on account of 
its strong, energetic rhythm. It wasa revelation to 
see the heterogeneous company in the orchestra and 
chorus—coming from so many smaller societies, 
drilled by so many different leaders according to their 
widely different conceptions of movement, manners, 
accentuation and even pronunciation, etc., etc.— 
bending in a very short time to his will and respond- 
ing unanimously to his demands. The chorus was 
sung first through without interruption and then sub- 
jected to his criticism. He first pointed out the parts 
successfully rendered, and then mentioned those places 
where the differences acquired by preparatory studies 
had to be balanced and harmonized. There he dwelt 
and drilled until all was satisfactorily rendered. 
When all the defects were removed he repeated the 
whole chorus with its splendid résumé in the final 
sentences. The result of this masterly drill had its 
effect upon every number in the Oratorio. They 
needed but here and there the master’s touch to com- 
plete the particular demands of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. The shepherd-like simplicity of ‘‘How 
lovely are the messengers’; the masterly recitation 
by the immense chorus of the question ‘Is this he, 
who in Jerusalem destroyed all, calling on that name 
which here he preacheth?’’ the inspiring truth and 
belief breathing through the chorus: ‘‘O! great is 
the depth ofthe riches of wisdom and knowledge of 
the Father!’ all were admirably performed. After 
such work the conductor would allow the singers to 
rest. Meanwhile he practiced with the orchestra the 
accompaniment to the recitatives, which he himself 
sang during the absence of the soloists. 

The same promptness of execution and aim at ac- 
curacy of expression, as in the praxis of the larger 
choruses was observed. Little fragments of recita- 
tives were repeated over and over again, until the 
orchestra attained that degree of perfection, which 
made its part not simply an accompaniment, but an 
integral part of the composition—as much so as the 
recitation by the singer. In the same manner was the 
‘* Walpurgisnacht,’’ and all numbers of both con- 
certs, studied. In the final rehearsal the soloists par- 
ticipated. A professional singer from the opera at 
Carlsruhe represented St. Paul in the Oratorio and the 
‘* Druid Priest’’ in the ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht.” His ren- 
dering of these parts was, indeed, a revelation. It 
was an impersonation of the Apostle. As Sau/ he 
poured out his demand upon the Lord of Sabaoth, 
‘«To consume them all who will not know that Thou 
our Great Jehovah art the Lord alone.’’ The orches- 
tral players, and I think even the singer, were quite 
surprised when Mendelssohn, after a few measures’ 
progress, silenced them,and demanded /a/f-meas- 
ure, instead of gwuarter-measure, to his adla 
breve beats. It had to be repeated several times 
ere the feeling of a running match between or- 
chestra and singer were done away with. But then, 
the fiery persecutor of the followers of Christ stood 
there, an impersonation of indignation, a concentra- 
tion of power and zeal, directed toward the enemies 
of the Lord. How soothingly then followed the alto 
solo: ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of his own.” Like 
oil upon troubled waters, like balm upon burning 
wounds fell its accents upon the aggrieved soul. After 
the conversion and the command to go to the city, 
where he _ shall be told what to do; after the grand 
chorus ‘‘ Rise up, arise’’ and the choral ‘Sleeper, 
wake,’’ the Apostle asks for mercy. The aria, :‘O 
God have merey!” as rendered then and there, has 
impressed me fora lifetime, both as a composition 
and a performance of rare perfection. The modula- 
tion of his voice by the singer, soas to be in har- 
mony with the Apostle’s sense of guilt; so at to suit 
the accents of contrition, to respond to the broken 
pleas for mercy, to the prayer: ‘‘ Not to take away 
thy spirit from me, O Lord ’’; the speaking orches- 
tra, with its responses by oboe and bassoon—all these 
combined, and Mendelssohn, the author and conduct- 
or, with his fine spiritual face, changing its expres- 
sion incessantly as he followed the masterly interpre- 
tation of theartist, touching him approvingly and ex- 
claiming: ‘‘O wie brav! wie brav!’’ all the chorus- 
people in tears. It was a scene, standing as vividly 
before me now, as when, more than fifty years ago, I 
was in the midst of it. 

When the recitative, ‘‘ I will speak of thy salvation, 
I will teach transgressors’’ was reached, a slight dif- 
ference of opinion about rendering the accent on the 
word feach seemed to disturb the harmony between 
the author and interpreter; the score had it on C, the 
singer wanted to place it on D. Mendelssohn ob- 
jected; the singer begged to let him try it. Being a 
strong, powerful man, he took the fragile form of the 
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composer almost in hisarms and pleaded and prayed, 
only to try zt ! so that Mendelssohn could not refuse. 
Only to try it/ But after the dramatic force, given 
with all the art of which the singer was so abundantly 
capable, Mendelssohn allowed the change, a veritable 
transgression upon the score. Therendering of this 
aria at that time dwells in my memory as one of the 
finest performances in musical art which it was ever 
my privilege to listen to. The alto and tenor solos 
were also well sung, but—beside the singing of such a 
consummate artist as he with the rdle of Paul in his 
charge—did not receive the deserved recognition. It 
would lead too far to follow the rehearsals or even 
the performances of both days. Sufficient to say that 
the whole went well. At the end of the first concert 
the applause of the densely packed audience was over- 
whelming. Never was there such music. The melo- 
dies of all numbers seemed to have sprung from a cor- 
rect declamation of the chief sentence. It was Sprech- 
gesang, and it furnished the leading motives for the 
composition. Musicians seemed to agree in giving 
approval to the master’s impressive way of handling 
the subject. The arrangement of the various inci- 
dents in the Apostle’s life and career into a harmoni- 
ous whole, the logical treatment and dramatic force, 
his mastery in orchestration and command of all mu- 
sical forms with the spirit and genius which filled 
them, stamped him as a master of rare attainments 
and a composer of wonderful genius. 

The concert took place in the afternoon. The 
evening was set aside for social demands. The beer- 
gardens, with excellent brass bands, offered their at- 
tractions; social gatherings were enjoyed by visitors 
in the houses of prominent citizens. I had found a 
home with a lady, who informed me at supper that 
Mendelssohn was coming into the neighboring apart- 
ment to examine a promising young student. Men- 
delssohn soon came, went with the applicant into an 
adjoining room, put him through a succession of 
scale-practices on the piano, and finished with the 
first of Cramer's Etudes, which he himself afterward 
played with a most beautiful application of xuances. 
After giving the student some words of encourage- 
ment and advice how to study, he was politely re- 
quested by the master of the house to play to the 
dwellers in the mansion, who instantly came into the 
room. He immediately sat down and improvised 
upon a theme in a masterly manner. His never-fail- 
ing technic, responding to his fancies with unerring 
precision—now in playful whispers with spirits of the 
air, then storming wildly through precipitous modu- 
lations and upon tempestuous seas of sound, always 
coming back to the simple theme with which he be- 
gan, when he took fresh starts for entirely new and 
original excursions, until he finally closed by summing 
up his different thoughts into a condensed résumé of 
masterly polyphonic construction. There was no ap- 
plause. We all felt the presence of a genius. The 
master of the house introduced us, and in the half- 
hour of social intercourse following, we had a chance 
to admire the fine, cultivated man, within whose soul 
a genius had taken its abode. 

The concert of the second day had Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, a horn solo, an overture by a local 
musician and ‘‘ The First Walpurgis Night,” already 
well known and received with great favor wherever it 
was performed. Goethe’s poem shows us the Druids 
assembled in the month of May, and their demand of 
their followers to worship the Father of All, accord- 
ing to their own customs. One of the people points 
out the dangers such practice would bring upon them, 
surrounded as they were by the Christian watchmen. 
The Druids reply that whoever is afraid of sacrifices 
deserves the chains. They propose to frighten the 
Christian watchmen with the witches and demons 
and fanciful creations of their superstitious belief. 

As soon as night has set in, a large pile of fagots is 
lighted, witches, demons and all the frightful partici- 
pants of a Satanic multitude make their onslaught 
upon the Christian guardsmen and put them to pre- 
cipitate flight. Now the field is clear and the Druid- 
ical worship begins. This fanciful, picturesque de- 
scription, with its marked contrasts, heathenism and 
Christianity, noises of witches and demons and pure 
worship, furnished a fruitful theme to Mendelssohn's 
fancy. Its composition did not reach the depth of 
«St. Paul,” but it was a theme, stirring up to its 
utmost depth the Germans’ mystical fancy, and well 
did Mendelssohn employ his orchestra for the benefit 
of screeching owls, howling witches and cursing de- 
mons without overstepping the laws of euphony. 
And as the flame rises finally above the smoke, so 
rose the Druidical worship above all the bewildering 

noises, In the performance of this work the parts of 
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the leading Druid and the leading watchman were 
sung by the same master of song who performed 
Paul on the preceding day. 

After the performance of this—the last number 
upon the program—the applause of the audience con- 
tinued in seemingly never-ending calls for the com- 
poser. A young girl, dressed in purest white, now 
approached Mendelssohn, holding upon a plate a 
silver laurel-crown. She presented it to him in a few 
sentences, and then quickly took it from the plate 
with the intention of putting it upon his head. As 
soon as Mendelssohn perceived her purpose he retired 
among the surrounding music-stands and defended 
himself with both hands against such a proceeding. 
The uproar of the audience, the clapping of hands, 
waving of handkerchiefs, the Fuchs from the or- 
chestra, the blushing, disappointed maiden—all finally 
ended in a very beautiful climax, when the singer of 
Paul and the Druid stole behind Mendelssohn and 
held him captive in his arms to be crowned as he 
deserved to be. For surely here was a Prince among 
musicians, 

So ended the Musical Festival at Zweibriicken. 
As to its central figure: 


‘* Mendelsohn was a man of small frame, delicate and 
fragile looking, yet possessing a sinewy elasticity. In 
his gait he was somewhat loose and shambling; he had 
a flinging motion of the limbs and a supple-jointedness, 
which, coupled with other peculiarities of carriage, 


classed him, according to German tradition, as of 
Oriental origin.” 
Sowrote Richard Storrs Willis of him. But, when 


Mendelssohn mounted the conductor's desk, there 
stood a noble, commanding figure, the very embodi- 
ment of grace and intelligence; his genius spoke out 
in his eye, dark and of penetrating luster, making-it 
almost impossible to stand his gaze for any length of 
time. Every movement of his baton spoke of his 
attentive care for correct interpretation. All the 
forces under him seemed to be held in such absolute 
control, that failure was impossible. 

Mendelssohn; tho now somewhat neglected, stands 
in the Temple of Fame among the greatest of the 
great. The soul-inspiring strains of the Romantic 
School had touched him, altho his complete mastery 
of the Classical School enabled him to say all he had 
to say in the forms handed down to him from the 
great masters before him. Superior as a musician, 
he stands equally high as a man. His imperishable 
monument he has built himself by his works; he 
chiseled those rocks himself, one upon another, lay- 
ing the foundation upon the inheritance from the 
masters of the Classical period before him. 


NorFoik, Conn. 


Some Neglected Fields in the Domain of 
Music. 
BY CHARLES KASSON WEAD. 


ONE of the great subjects of human interest’ and 
activity is music. Whether we look at its long de- 
velopment, its universal distribution, its connection 
with religious rites and social customs, its adaptation 
to express much that cannot otherwise be expressed; 
its tremendous power over many persons; or look at 
its commercial and utilitarian aspects, and the multi- 
tudes of people whose livelihood depends on it; in 
whatever relation, and from whatever point of view 
we look at it, the subject of music is a large one. 
And yet there is no large subject of human interest 
that has not been more definitely and broadly recog- 
nized in our higher institutions of learning, both as 
proper for instruction technically and culturally, and 
as worthy of advancement by suitable facilities tor 
investigation. 

By way of contrast it is instructive to notice how 
as a new subject of interest has from time to time 
loomed up, some institution has been enabled, by 
special endowments, to enrich its curriculum by add- 
ing to its courses of study that subject. In the 
earlier part of this century a favorite gift to a college 
was a telescope; the endowment may have been in- 
sufficient to allow of scientific investigation, but the 
gift enabled the students of the fortunate college to 
get new and broader views of the universe. Similarly, 
at later times, chairs of chemistry, geology and 
biology were endowed, each bringing valuable results 
along one or more lines. Then came the era of 
scientific schools, with technical aims especially, cul- 
minating in a multitude of schools or departments of 
electrical engineering. And now the pendulum ap- 
pears to be swinging back toward the study of human- 
ity; so lectureships, chairs or departments of arch- 
eology, comparative religion, Oriental languages, 
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psychology, pedagogy, sociology, etc., have recently 
been endowed in various places (perhaps with waste- 
ful duplication). Speaking broadly, the men who 
have the control of these new facilities for instruction 
and research are attempting to use on new subjects 
that scientific method which has been developed 
through three centuries in the study of material 
things, and has won such triumphs overthem. This 
method has already revolutionized the study of lan- 
guage and history, and it is being confidently carried 
into other fields. Some day we shall see it win new 
triumphs in the fields of mnsic; not, however, by 
dogmatically uttering ‘‘ Thou shalt” or ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not,” or by merely attempting, as the sneer goes, 
“ To make music a thing of vibrations.”’ 

When any institution shall be enabled to take up 
music in the broadest way it will quickly be discov- 
ered that the subject ramifies in many important 
directions, only a few of which can be itemized here. 
Beginning with the more material, it will quickly be 
seen that the subject of architectural acoustics, on 
which the successful public presentation of music so 
largely depends, has been sadly neglected, so that 
architects intrusted with great commissions, like the 
building of the Paris Oféra House, and others nearer 
home, can without feeling disgraced declare that they 
are unable to foretell whether the audience-room they 
design will be a success acoustically or not. The 
public is greatly interested that all present knowledge 
on the subject shall be enforced on architects, and 
that such investigations be prosecuted as will furnish 
a basis for designing a room as definite as the archi- 
tect now has for computing the strength of walls and 
floors. 

Again, the performance, even the understanding, 
of substantially ali modern music is dependent on an 
instrument; so a large industry has grown up, witha 
production in this country amounting to $40,000,000 
worth per annum __ The instrument-maker’s problem 
is how to apply certain incompletely known physical 
and mechanical principles most intelljgently and eco- 
nomically to the production of certain not-well- 
defined results, that are to be estimated mainly from 
psychological standpoints; failures to solve the prob- 
lem are countless, while every commercially success- 
ful instrument shifts the standpoints from which all 
instruments are to be judged. Now, for every other 
great industry dependent on scientific principles so- 
ciety has provided somewhere means of systematic, 
technical instruction, as by chemical, engineering and 
electrical courses, etc., and has established labora- 
tories for investigation and for expert testing, as of 
ores, fuels, machines, electrical apparatus, etc., the 
advantages of which are open to the manufacturer or 
seller or purchaser. But no similar provision has any- 
where been made for technical instruction in acoustics, 
or for testing musical mechanism. 

Once more. A question of perennial interest 
through centuries has been, What is the physical 
basis of music and musical enjoyment? Helmholtz 
thirty-four years ago made a giant stride toward the 
answer. But it is noteworthy how musicians who 
once accepted his views have grown away from them; 
in other words, they find these views, not untrue, but 
inadequate. The principal reason for this change of 


feeiing is the enormous change of standpoint made_ 


by cultivated musicians during this.generation; fur- 
ther, the results obtained by more recent physical 
and psychological experimenters, and the flood of 
knowledge not at the command of Helmholtz regard- 
ing the history and development of musical scales— 
all these make a necessary restatement of his fruitful 
theory, and point to a field worthy of renewed culti- 
vation. 

Finally, to name but one more; there is a field that 
requires not only patience and ingenuity equal to that 
of the experimenter, but as broad and deep sympa- 
thy with mankind as is demanded by the study of 
comparative religion or literature. During thou- 
sands of years men have expressed their emotions in 
music; gradually in some races certain musical ideas 
and other uses for music than emotional expressions 
have been developed; some of the ideas have been 
embodied in instruments or expressed in treatises, 
both of which have reacted on the ideas, tho the 
music has mostly perished, instruments or treatises 
from various stages of civilization (some of them long 
vanished) are at the disposal of the student. At the 
other extreme are the crude songs of modern 
Savages in a state of culture below that of 
instruments or theories. What do all these things 
tell of the man who produced them? Is not the 
study of his means of soul-expression as worthy of a 
place in.the course of liberal training as the study of 
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any archeological finds? It ought to be a common- 
place to say that no such music or instruments or 
treatises can be understood unless the student for- 
swears the attempt to find, if possible, his familiar 
ideas in the alien work. He must strive ‘‘to see 
through the other man’s eyes’’; and in this striving 
he will acquire the truest culture, while he learns 
much of deep interest; besides, he will gain a new 
standpoint from which much cf the now obscure path 
along which modern cultivated music has come to its 
present development is seen gleaming brilliantly in 
the light of truth and intelligent sympathy. 

Scores of our colleges and universities have pro- 
fessors to teach the theory of modern music, its per- 
formance, and perhaps to train composers; a few 
teach, as a part of liberal education, the history of 
modern music, and help the student to appreciate it. 
Can any one doubt that before long some institution 
will begin to cultivate these other so long-neglected 
fields belonging to the domain of music, and will reap 
a bountiful return ? 


{NDEPENDENT 
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As to Military Bands. 
BY JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


BANDs there have been from time immemorial; but 
if a research into the history of biblical music has 
accomplished correct results, then David stands out 
as the first of all famous bandmasters. From such 
investigations it is learned that the personnel and in- 
strumentation of ‘‘ David’s Levitical Band of Thirty- 
one Performers” was as follows: 


Heman, son of Joel; 
Asaph, son of Berachiah; 
Ethan, son of Kushiah, 
Cymbals of brass 
Zechariah, Aziel, Jehiel, Shemiramoth, Unni, Eliab, 
Benaiah and Maaseiah, 
Psalteries on Alamoth. 
- Mattithiah, Eliphelehu, Mikneiah, Jeiel, 
Obed-edom and Azaziah, 

Harps on the Sheminith. 
Chenaiah, Chief of the Levites, 
Shebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, Amasai, 
Eliezer, Jahaziel, Zechariah, Benaiah, 
Trumpeters. 

e Benaiah, Jahaziel, Jehiah, Elkanah, 
Berechiah. 


What instruments were played by the last five 
brethren Scripture does not chronicle. We also read 
in the Bible the cheerful information that it was to 
the sound of the cornet, flute, sackbut, psaltery and 
dulcimer that Nebuchadnezzar cast Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego into the fiery furnace. These 
scriptural gentlemen suffered physical torments then 
similar to our mental anguish of to-day on listening 
tosome of our itinerant bands. To make a big jump 
from David's band, let us move up to about the four- 
teenth century, when bands began to attain a little 
more prominence, and their gradual development 
becomes interesting. 

At this period roving bands of musicians were often 
called upon to exercise their merry calling on such 
occasions as festivals, fétes and other celebrations. 
But even then, the process of engaging musicians 
was regulated by law. A full band of the time was 
allowed to play only on state occasions or religious 
festivals. Instruments in those days were of aristo- 
cratic and plebeian grades just as society was consti- 
tuted; as, for instance, these tramp musicians were 
forbidden to play on trumpets or kettledrums, as the 
nobility and gentry of high degree claimed the right 
to be the exclusive performers on those instruments. 
Happily the musical taste of society has changed since 
that period. But perhaps this accounts for the au- 
tocratic tendencies of the tympani players of to-day. 
The alderman, as the incumbent of an office, was per- 
mitted to employ a smaller number of musicians on 
occasions; but wo to the hapless bridegroom who pre- 
sumed to enliven his wedding festivities with the 
music of more than six performers! 

The first organization of bands to be a part of the 
military establishment in France was during the reign 
of Louis XIV. Frederick the Great of Prussia took 
a lively interest in military music, and began the 
foundation of what has since developed by slow 
process into the military band as we know it to-day. 
America can claim the first and most important band 
organizations of colored men; but it may be of inter- 
est to colored musicians to know that the famous 
Coldstream Guards Band of the British Household 
troops about 1793 ‘‘consisted of twenty-four men 
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and three Negroes with tambourines and crescents,” 
according to Parke’s ‘‘ Musical Memoirs.”’ 

To two men, perhaps, more than to any others 
belongs the credit for the development and invention 
of instruments adapted to the execution of music of 
a good class by military bands. They were William 
Wieprecht, of Germany, and Adolph Sax, of France. 
The brass and reed families received many additions 
and improvements through the efforts of these gifted 
men. But for the development of the wind orchestra 
as a purely private enterprise, not controlled or paid 
for by the Government, the credit belongs to the late 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. He wasa great organizer, 
and the instrumentation he adopted for his band was 
in many respects superior to what was found in any 
of the leading bands of Europe. 

It has been a question in my mind whether there 
should not be a strong dividing line in the instrumen- 
tation of bands connected either with the Regula: 
Army or the National Guard, and bands that aspire 
to perform the more complex and erudite literature of 
music. It seems to me that the first and paramount 
necessity for a regimental band is to be able to play. 
witha vigor and enormous volume music of a martial 
character, and to march with military swing and pre- 
cision. With the instrumentation of most of our reg- 
imental bands the greatest possible volume for the 
num ber of men constituting the band is not attained, 
because of the ineffectiveness of certain instruments 
for parade work. A simpler form of instrumentation, 
tending to employ in groups wind instruments of the 
largest tonal quality, would bring about more satisfac- 
tory results than are now obtained. 

On my visits to Europe I found that the German 
bands were organized more for their excellence in 
playing music of a purely military character than those 
of any other nation, while the French instrumenta- 
tion lends itself better to concert work than it does 
to parade music. The English bands are rather a 
compromise between the French and the German, and 
are mostly of the instrumentation used by the larger 
bands of this country. As a matter of information 
and record I give the instrumentation of my band, 
which is organized solely for concert work: 16 B flat 
clarinets, 2 E flat clarinets, 3 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 bas- 
soons, 3 saxaphones, 1 English horn, 1 alto clarinet, 
1 bassclarinet, 4 cornets, 2 trumpets, 2 fluegelhorns, 
4 French horns, 2 euphoniums, 3 trombones, 4 
basses and 3 drums. 

The future of both the concert band and the regi- 
mental band in this country is most encouraging. 
With the growth of expositions, pleasure resorts and 
the opening of great parks throughout the country 
and the constantly increasing pride of the people in 
the National Guard and its musical adjuncts comes 
the proper supporting of military bands of excellence. 
This particular kind of entertainment is well adapted 
for our people with their nervous energy and restless 
disposition. 


New York Ciry. 


Study Abroad for American Women. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS. 
a. 
BY FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 

As things ought to be, there would be great advan- 
tage to American musical students in coming abroad 
to study. As things are, the advantage is almost nil. 
As things are fast coming to be, it will be no advantage 
whatever, except to those who are already artists. 

Time was when American music students were 
obliged to go somewhere to learn anything. The time 
is fast approaching when it will not be necessary to 
go anywhere to learn something. Between what has 
been and what is lies always the great gilded plane of 
Glamour. This is the Glamour decade, a decade fast 
coming toaclose. Not one pupil in a hundred in 
Paris to-day can give a lucid reply as to why she is in 
the city rather than ina city in America. Not one 
pupil in a hundred in Paris to-day had the faintest 
idea when she left home as to what she needed to 
attain, why, or whether she could or could not attain 
it at home; or in what way Paris was going to aid in 
the attainment. 

Parents send children away to school on precon- 
ceived, prejudged, preknown ideas; to pursue a precon- 
ceived and adjusted plan based on intelligent experi- 
ence, knowledge and the science of intellectual devel- 
opment. 

In the going-abroad-for-singing craze, the chil- 
dren lead the parents. Knowledge, wisdom, science, 
plan have no more to do with the movement than 
they would have in the following of an invisible mir- 
age supposed to be moving ahead of the sight. Even 
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if advantages exist in the case they are neither seen 
nor known. These singing people simply induce 
their parents to let them go on a picnic intoa strange 
neighborhood, with a strange company for the fun of 
the picnic. 

Filled with the nomad instinct of their forefathers, 
with awild desire to be the recipients of what they see 
made artists receiving, and witha vague, false, un- 
directed impression as to what it means or what it re- 
quires to be an artist, they listen to Glamour legends, 
walk into the Glamour district and drag their parents 
after them. 

The movement begins in deception, self-deception 
first and afterward deception of others. They call 
this feeling love of art and their desires the art in- 
stinct; and they aredeceived. There is nota trace of 
the real art instinct to be found among the bands of 
Americans crowding Paris studios. Those who are 
‘¢serious’’ are at best only commercial speculators, 
just astheir fathers were. Tiose who are not serious 
are—picnickers at their parents expense. 

That the former exists in a small minority needs no 
effort for verification. The very foundation of the 
whole thing is false. What is based upon a false 
foundation can have no advantage except to the most 
superficial eye. In so far the logic of the movement 
is confounded at the start, so far as the student is con- 
cerned. From that on to the bottom of the precipice, 
a failure, there is not a guiding stone to lead to con- 
viction of truth. 

The best plea that is ever offered by the really dis- 
criminating in favor of going abroad is in relation to 
the age of art in the Old World. 

Our teachers, they say, are young both in art blood 
and in art knowledge, and especially musical art 
knowledge. They have not heard nor studied, nor 
sung, nor known composers, nor heard artists, nor 
been trained in rigid national music schools, as are the 
European people. 

This is true, wise, just. There are teachers living 
in Paris—not many, but they exist—who have 
known all the great composers and artists, French 
and Italian at least, of the last age. They have 
dined and supped and talked with them, have been 
their pupils, have created their roles; and they have 
heard all the operas from infancy, in countries which 
provide operas for their people 365 days in the year. 
These operas, their conceptions and renderings, are 
familiar to them as are stories of Valley Forge, Bun- 
ker Hill, Washington and Lincoln to us. A great 
advantage this, and not to be underestimated for stu- 
dents. 

But, in order that these advantages be derived, 
three conditions are necessary: First, that the pupils 
have these teachers and not others for their masters; 
second, that these teachers be capable, physically and 
mentally, of imparting to others what they them- 
selves possess; third, that the pupils be prepared by 
talent and training to receive the instruction given. 

Were these conditions fulfilled in the foreign edu- 
cation, this letter need never be asked for or written, 
there would be no discussion upon the subject, and the 
musical firmament would be filled with stars. The 
opposite is only too sadly true. 

When our country was young, when these artists 
were young, when none but those justified in it 
sought to profit by their instruction, and when the 
world was so bare of talent that the few peaks were 
unmistakable, then the student who came abroad 
was privileged indeed. These conditions have all 
changed with time; hence the change in results, 
hence the discontent, hence the discussion. 

That a teacher has sung some fifteen or twenty 
years speaks volumes for her opportunities of knowing 
many things, among them the technicalities of musical 
expression. Were musical education an art of imitation, 
these ripe old professionals as teachers could teach 
whole circuses of students at one time, as people do 
monkeys, cats and seals. But, alas! between the 
tiny peak of phrase indication and the immense plane 
of musical education there is a whole territory 
wholly unexplored in the abroad education. 

Between the brain of a century-old artist whose 
powers have been spent in the flight of a public 
career, and that of a crude American girl who cannot 
read two bars of music, and who knows no more of 
dramatic art than she does of the art of simple per- 
fection, there is a wide gulf fixed which money can- 
not span, and with which neither ambition nor pluck 
have any part whatever. 

The teachers of this class who are gifted with edu- 
cational intelligence, the knowledge of how to begin 
and where, of the laws of analysis and assimilation, of 
awakening power and adjusting material to suit it, 
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such are as rare as are the pupils whose powers are 
capable of bridging the other half of the chasm. 

Moreover, it is to be remarked that no two of these 
‘ripe professicnals””’ can agree as to the correctness 
of conception of the rdles sung in all those years. On 
the contrary, they disagree upon every point and hold 
up each other’s pupils as examples of the most diabol- 
ical inaccuracy. There seems to be something emi- 
nently shaky in these ‘‘ valuable traditional concep- 
tions’ whose ‘‘ infallible guidance ” is to be such an 
advantage to students. 

The newer younger teachers who have not had this 
experience must then be minus this advantage, and 
must, therefore, insomuch appear less valuable. But 
being more modern and progressive than the others, 
they are naturally those must liable to attract and 
gather to them the ignorant foreign pupils. Worse 
yet, others with still less or nothing to recommend 
them, seeing the commercial values of the situation, 
boldly enter into the field; and there being nothing to 
prevent them in this old art world any more than in 
our new one, they push all they can aside and 
adroitly reach for the money-bags of the unwary 
stranger. 

Meantime, our country has not been standing still, 
nor have our teachers been asleep. Musical knowl- 
edge which has not been sow has been grafted, has 
been imported, and has been assimilated by the keen 
intuition of a new, bright, searching race, into whose 
ears their deficiencies have been continually dinned. 
(In this it must be said they were materially aided 
by the presence among them of the German race, one 
of the largest and richest of the musical elements in 
the whole world.) 

It is the manner of young things to move by bounds 
and to exaggerate feeling. Convinced that Europe 
possessed what they did not, piqued by the fact, and 
determined to change it, our musical educators have 
come to Europe in bands of earnest pilgrims, to see 
what it was they lacked and, if possible, to acquire it. 
With keen, trained intelligence they have gone to the 
root of the matter in essential points with remarkable 
ease, marking and leaving the false, choosing the 
good, gathering valuable observations, and studying 
like beavers without cease or respite to overcome de- 
ficiencies. We have in America incessant musical 
readings, recitals, conversations, lectures, clubs, so- 
cieties and schools, uniting in musical research and 
advancement. The musical activity in America is 
one of the most remarkable art features that has ever 
blessed a country. Not a foreign artist crosses the 
ocean who is not astonished at the condition of mu- 
sical art in the country and at the strong musical in- 
stinct among our people. This activity is unknown 
in Europe, where tradition, conventionality and self- 
sufficiency abound. . 

With that, our race is a race of teachers. Our 
schools have been the lighthouses of our civilization, 
and our mothers have been teachers from pure love 
of it. There is no member of any nation who is so 
capable of making known to another what he himeeif 

knows asthe American. Our teachers need the broad 
and extended enlightenment of national musical in- 
terest—national schools, national operas, broadcast 
music. ‘hey lack musical food (which is fast coming 
to them), but what they do know they can impart 
with more skill than any other people. They have 
the special teaching gift asa race, an advantage rarely 
found abroad. 

Another advantage ever held up in favor of coming 
abroad is the ‘‘ prestige ’’ to be thus gained for home 
use. 

The American track, of the last five years even, is 
covered with burnt sticks of artist fireworks, native 
and foreign, that have been thrown up by Europe be- 
fore credulous American eyes, and that have come 
down with a sparkless thud before their straightfor- 
ward discrimination. ‘‘ Hasshe made, will she make 
a success in America ?’’ is being asked all over Europe 
to-day—to-day—already! ‘* We go to Paris to study 
French among the people and acting among the great 
actors’’ are others of the Glamour legends. 

There is not an acting school in the whole city of 
Paris to-day—not one, except that in the Conserva- 
toire; and that one foreigners are not able to enter! 
French! Over fifty vears of pilgrimage to Paris to 
learn to speak and sing French! Not one pupil in all 
that time has been sent out of the city who could 
either speak or sing one French phrase acceptably— 

not one! Owing to the lack of educational capability 
in a race who cannot teach even so simple a thing as 
to speak the language they speak. 

That by some occult slight of hand performance 
pupils by merely residing in France should be trans- 
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formed into musicians, has been propagated to the 
present; and altho the most difficult of false ideas to 
renounce, it, too, is dissolving as wool-packs in a 
summer sky. 

There 1s in Paris the remnant of pure art spirit, the 
best, the strongest, the most Grecian of all the rem- 
nants that have survived the commercial invasion o 
modern civilization. It exists among the French— 
real French—and is hidden, as are almost all th 
really valuable French qualities, under a brushwood 
of modesty, ignorance of the world and of modern 
movement, exclusiveness and inherent ‘‘ inwaidness,” 
a quality of the true artist everywhere. This pure 
germ, buried as it is, the last people on earth to dis- 
cover would be the hasty, self-seeking, superficial 
American students. Even with clever and disinter- 
ested guidance, it would require years of ripening to 
prepare them for the revelation, and then they would 
not value it. 

Added to this, these pupils when they come to 
Paris bury themselves in studios generally of foreign- 
ers! There they come face to face with the blank 
wall of individual autocracy. ‘‘ Do as I do.’’—** Do 
as /do.”—*‘ Do as 7 tell you to do.’’—‘‘Do as / 


say! I—I—I—I am Moses and the Prophets. Be- 
hold in me the one spokesman of art!’’ 
With that command the pupils come. They 


huddle together in American Jenszons, face to face 
with each other, turning over and over their Ameri- 
can ideas and becoming every day more set and con- 
vinced in un-art. They do not meet, do not mingle 
with, do not observe, do not appreciate the French 
spirit, and the French have none of our modern 
means of making themselves observed and appreci- 
ated. The influence of Parisian art on the spirit 
ready to receive it is one of the most elevating, invig- 
orating, solidifying art influences on earth. Ameri- 
can pupils do not get it. If they did they would learn 
to know and to value the ideas of Growth and of Per- 
fection, both of which are sealed books to them as 
students first and as professionals afterward. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The Musical Growth of Western Cities. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, 


TAKING the term ‘Western cities’’ to include 
that group of populous towns dotting the valley of 
the Mississippi and stretching away to the Pacific 
coast, we find in all of them a decided awakening of 
musical activities of various sorts, especially in the 
direction of the education of taste for master works 
of every sort. 

In my opinion the most potent of all these agencies 
is that of the Ladies’ Amateur Clubs, of which there is 
one or more large one in every city. In some cases 
these clubs aggregate a membership of several hun- 
dreds. I myself attended a meeting of the Thursday 
Musicale in Minneapolis when there were about four 
hundred and fifty active and associate members pres- 
ent. The Chicago Amateur Club gives a series of 
concerts of various grades to its own members, and 
in every year they have at least three concerts by 
artists. The last year the artist concerts were given 
by Mme. Carrefio, Mr. David Bispham, and I know 
not whom else. The World’s Fair gave these clubs a 
great impulse. Mrs. Thomas, or some one for her, 
had the fortunate idea of securing the co-operation 
of such clubs from points as far away as Seattle and 
Tacoma, and there was an arrangement for hearing 
their best singers and players and giving them some 
kind of a certificate. The result was that the play- 
ers and singers thus brought forward as samples 
showed a standard of excellence which would have 
been no discredit to any older city, and surpassed 
many such. 

In many of the towns in the East the amateur 
clubs are beginning to add instruments to their forces; 
and if they are wisely managed a nucleus of this sort 
might afford a basis for promoting series of perform- 
ances by small orchestras. It is surprising how many 
orchestras there are in this territory, and how many 
of them give series of programs which at least are 
seriously conceived. For instance, in Kansas City 
there are two series of orchestral concerts, one of 
them quite seriously conducted. Unfortunately, the 
support is not such as to enable the management to 
import needed players, and the quality of the ensem- 
ble is probably at times not so good as would be de- 
sirable. But then we must expect to have poor 
orchestras before we. have good ones. This is the 
order of natufe. Most of the players are Germans 
or Scandinavians, and they often have been educated 
in the best conservatories abroad. There is a very 
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large crop of young players of orchestral instru- 
ments, especially of stringed instruments, now being 
turned out from our own conservatories, and some 
of the more prudent of them are finding admission to 
the ranks of the orchestra. Later on I think that 
we shall have American directors also; but this is far 
ahead. 

During the past year there have been several concerts 
by the local orchestra in Des Moines, and such, also, in 
Minneapolis, and in fact almost everywhere in cities of 
more than two hundred thousand inhabitants there is an 
orchestra which upon occasion can be brought together. 
One of the most astonishing illustrations of the mu- 
sical activity of a section not commonly given over to it, 
I had at the little town of Ottawa, Kan., in June last. 
It was in connection with the local ‘‘ Chautauqua,” the 
form being that of a musical festival. There was a 
chorus of nine hundred, and I have rarely heard the 
choruses of the “‘ Creation ’’ so well sung as on this oc- 
casion. This great chorus was made up of smaller 
choirs. There was one from Topeka numbering about 
160; one from Emporia, numbering about 150; one from 
Ottawa, of about 120; and many smaller choirs of 
eighty singers and less. The competitive singing by 
the three large choirs mentioned was of unusual merit, 
in power, precision and musical feeling. The most 
serious defect was a strident tone quality. They gave 
the ‘‘Creation’’ twice, and miscellaneous concerts the 
remainder of the time. The audiences for the two ora- 
torio performances probably aggregated about five 
thousand. The orchestra numbered about forty, part 
from Kansas City and part from Topeka. The orchestra 
was rather rough, particularly in the wood-wind. Nev- 
ertheless it is a great thing to hear such a magnificent 
compound number as ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious work,” 
and the intervening trio, ‘‘On Thee each living soul 
awaits,” so well sung as on this occasion. The soprano 
was Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio. The director was 
Mr. Craven, from Ottawa. 

The situation in the department of choral singing in 
Chicago is not quite what would be wished. We have 
one club, the Apollo, which numbers now about four 
hundred singers, I think, which, under the direction of 
Mr. William L. Tomlins (who for about twenty-five 
years has presided over its destinies), does some very 
excellent singing. Mr. Tomlins has a great fondness 
for Handel’s ‘* Messiah,”’ and perhaps even makes more 
of it relatively in the world of art than the facts will 
justify. When the Apollo Club is at its best, its ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’’ performances are among the best in the world, 
beautiful alike in technic and in expression. Particu- 
larly is this true of the chorus, ‘‘ Surely He hath borne 
our sorrows.’’ Another of its favorite works is Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,”’ which also it does well. It must 
be confessed that there is something pathetic in the 
work of a choral conductor, for everything has to be 
done quite over again every year. The value of a 
choral society is not measured by the works which they 
perform, but by the manner in which they sing and the 
happiness they get out of the study. In this respect 
Mr. Tomlin’s choir is one of the most fortunate in the 
world, few conductors being able to surround the work 
of rehearsal with so much of sentiment, imagination 
and outlook of spirit and art. In Salt Lake City the 
Tabernacle choir, of about three hundred, is organized 
as a choral sccicty; and their singing at the World’s 
Fair showed that they have plenty of industry and am- 
bition. They took, I believe, the second prize at the 
national Eisteddfod in Chicago. 

Most conspicuous of all the activities in this section 
are the orchestral concerts of the Chicago orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas. This while osten- 
sibly a Chicago orchestra is practically a Thomas or- 
chestra, since the library belongs to Mr. Thomas, and 
he of course selects the players. The Chicago co-opera- 
tion is confined to paying the bills and trying to appre- 
ciate. In the latter line there is not perfect success to 
report, an active and malignant opposition having been 
organized against these concerts from the first. The 


- belittiing influence of this small-minded carping has 


made the road of the orchestral association harder than 
it ought to have been. Last year the expense of the 
orchestra was about $30,000 more than the receipts 
from the box-office. The total turn over is about $150,- 
000, and in the first season the loss was about $54,000. 
The opposition maintains that no piano can be played 
but one, no American get a hearing and no good man 
stay in the orchestra, owing tothe tyrannical way of Mr. 
Thomas. Sofaras I know these charges have very 
little foundation. And this orchestra with its forty- 
four concerts in Chicago, and its twenty in other cities, 
is one of the most important musical landmarks of this 
country. 

In Cincinnati, also, they are maintaining a symphony 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. Franz Van der 
Stucken. Iam told thatthe orchestra is very good, 
the programs modern and well made. Mr. Van der 
Stucken is also head of the Cincinnati College of Mu 
sic, which stands upon an eminence in the United 
States as being one of the very few having any endow- 
ment funds whatever. For several years this school 
was run in a useful but rather commonplace way; 
under Mr. Van der Stucken changes are in progress 
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which have for their object the complete realization of 
the standing implied in the name of the institution. 

In Pittsburg, also, there are orchestral concerts 
maintained in connection with the great Carnegie Music 
Hall. In addition tothe orchestra they have one of the 
best concert organs in the world upon which Mr. Fred- 
eric Archer gives weekly recitals. Speaking of organs, 
we have in Chicago a great concert organ, but it is rare- 
ly played. 

In all these cities there are music schools, most of 
them private institutions, in which the sole source of 
income is the fees of the students. Nevertheless most 
of them are working for a reasonably high standard, 
and in some cases they are quite as good as those which 
Americans cross the seas to attend. There has been a 
most astonishing change in the ideals of. the piano 
teacher within the past few years. The insignificant 
parlor pieces with which students used to graduate 
have now given place toa really serious study of music 
as a literature, and of the art of piano playing as calcu- 
lated from a concert standpoint. Very excellent playing 
is to be heard now almost anywhere. In the larger 
cities such masters as Mr. Godowsky, Sherwood, Lieb- 
ling, and the like, draw talented students from a great 
distance, and they go home with their ideas liberalized 
and refined by contact with these great musical minds. 

In the smaller towns the appetite for musical study is 
quite awake, and many organizations are devoting one 
evening a week through the season to the study of mu- 
sical masterpieces from a poetical and literary stand- 
point. 

A careful examination of the way in which music is 
handled in the University of Michigan, and in connection 
with it, will show that very important work is being done. 
Professor Stanley aims togive professional qualifications 
to students desiring it; and to make every undergradu- 
ate intelligent about music, or at least to open his ideas 
toward musical art. Every May he has a musical fes- 
tival, where for three days a succession of choral 
and orchestral concerts fill up the time. The tickets are 
generally subscribed in full some months before. When 
Paderewski played in Ann Arbor he was astonished to 
learn that his audience of three thousand was equal to 
one-third the population of the town. 

In many other colleges very excellent work in music 
is being done, such as at Madison, Wis., the Northwest- 
ern University, etc. String quartets, piano recitals, 
song recitals, lectures, orchestral concerts, and the like, 
furnish an amount of musical experience which, in my 
time in Boston (about 1852), one could hardly get even 
there. Certainly, once outside the line of orchestral 
concerts, the standard in Boston then was lower than 
in many of these Western towns at present. In Mil- 
waukee, Wis., there is a fine choral society, and there 
are symphony concerts. Light opera is also given in 
the summer, as also in Chicago and St. Louis. 

This new study of music as a literature has in it the 
promise of great development and important results 
later on. Music is the only art the masterpieces of 
which can be universally diffused. A gaod orchestral 
performance of a Beethoven symphony can be the orig- 
inal work just as truly in Seattle, Tacoma, San Francis- 
co or Chicago, as in Vienna itself. The same is true of 
the chamber music and that for solo instruments. 
Hence, in the art of music the student comes into direct 
contact with the master-mind of the composer in a way 
which no art student working from photographs and 
copies can possibly do. The result of all this music 
study will be greatly to enrich human life, to diffuse 
culture; and since music is one of the most refined of 
the arts, the general study of it cannot but exercise an 
important formative force upon mind, and perhaps upon 
character. Manners at least will be mitigated and 
opinions liberalized. 


Cuicaco, Ii. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


BY ALBERT ROSS PARSONS. 





So varied are the nature and the extent of individual 
mental endowments in general, and of talent for the 
pianoforte in particular, and so varied the previous ex- 
periences of individual students who apply to metropol- 
itan teachers for instruction that it is manifestly im- 
possible to bind them down to any one rigid and inflex- 
ible rule or method of training. It is, however, prob- 
able, that the constant need for tacking to and fro over 
the expanse of pianistic art, for the twofold purpose 
(1) of seeking to remedy existing defects, and (2) of util- 
izing to the utmost in the cultivation of taste and style 
all present capabilities—it is probable, we repeat, that 
this constant tacking to and fro, not infrequently tends 
unduly to divert the teachers’s attention from, and to 
relax his hold upon method, order and system, as the 
sole means of attaining results at once adequate ane 
comprehensive. For method is the mariner’s chart, by 
the use of which alone can all incidental digressions 
inevitable in pianoforte study be kept subservient to 
the fixed purpose of eventually making port where rich 
fruits of art may be gathered in abundance at the pleas- 
ure of the artist-explorer; and by method alone can the 
pianoforte student ultimately be brought to a point 
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where he will have marked, learned and inwardly di- 
gested an adequate portion of the innumerable essen- 
tial canstituent elements of his art. 

In order, then, to work intelligntly, it is necessary to 
have constantly in view both the end that is sought and 
the means to that end. Obviously,in pianoforte study 
the end sought is the ability so to operate (to play with) 
the digital and the pedal levers of the instrument as to 
succeed in producing a greater or a lesser range and 
variety of musico-rhythmic effects, addressed to sensu- 
ous perception or to the understanding, either sepa- 
rately or simultaneously. 

As tothe spirit in which pianoforte playing should 
be cultivated and applied throughout life, it shoula be 
one of sincerity and reverence. To the tiny child who 
longs to learn to play, as to the ripened genius who 
moves nations and continents by his powers of artistic 
expression, the instrument reveals in the inexplicable 
magic cf sound a primal mystery of creation. To the 
child, therefore, as to the genius, the instrument should 
be as an altar at which to minister to the spiritual 
needs of one’s self and of one’s fellow-men, and the place 
where the instrument stands should always be regarded 
as holy ground. As long as the soul intuitively appre- 
hends the ultimate and essential unity of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, so long will true art continue 
to be rooted in the soil of sincerity and reverence. 

To preserve through study-years into the later and 
larger life the reverent charm of music’s first attractive 
power, it is necessary (1) that the thing signified always 
be learned first, and the sign for it only secondarily; 
and (2) that the musical end always be kept closely 
associated with the indispensable technical means to 
that end. 

Thus, to read music fluently from an early stage of 
study is of vastadvantage to the student, whether young 
or grown up; and accuracy in reading should be culti- 
vated early and late until proficiency has been reached. 
Nevertheless, to be able to play by memory is of even 
greater importance to the awakening and development 
of the musical consciousness at the pianoforte than is 
the reading of the conventional notation as a system of 
signs for the real things of music and of pianoforte 
playing. Reading and writing music should be prac- 
ticed assiduously from the beginning; but the pupil’s 
powers of memory, which fairly fling themselves at the 
teacher in their craving for recognition and use, ought 
never, in the theory or the practice of teaching, to be 
subordinated to the needs of notation. To place the 
fingers of a beginner over the proper digitals (‘* keys’’) 
for playing a simple measure of music, and then to 
have that measure repeated one hundred times before 
studying the notation of said measure, will in the 
course of a few measures result in worlds of delight 
and wonders of interpretative taste, style and individ- 
uality, even in the case of very young students. 

As regards technical, muscular training for pianoforte 
playing, attention may be called to a few points of high 
importance: 

1. Speed expends and exhausts muscular energy, 
instead of increasing it. Accordingly, no matter how 
easy to read or to play a given exercise may be, it 
should always be practiced with deliberation and ease, 
so that the conscious intention shall precede each act, 
and that the desired kind of finger-motion shall be care- 
fully and gracefully achieved every time the finger 
moves. When velocity is the thing that is to be at- 
tained, the repetitions of the exercise should alternate 
regularly between the highest practical speed and 
a tempo precisely twice as slow. The result is the ac- 
quirement of an elasticity and an endurance of finger 
suggestive of the elasticity and hardness imparted to 
steel by subjecting it alternately to extreme heat and to 
cold. 

2. One-sided cultivation of the extensor muscles re- 
sults in a rapid and brilliant, but mechanical and cold 
style of performance. One-sided flexor cultivation is 
conducive to sympathetic quality and a singing tone, 
but leaves the fingers too sluggish to be capable of great 
velocity or brilliancy of execution. The probability is, 
that to insure a musical and sympathetic style, piano- 
forte study should begin with prolonged and thorough 
flexor training, to be followed, when a positively mu- 
sical touch and style have been acquired, by strenuous 
extensor discipline, until to beauty of touch has been 
added brilliance of technic, from which. point on, all 
further development should proceed simultaneously on 
both lines, and this not only in respect to the mechan- 
ical exercises selected for practice, but alsoin the choice 
of pieces of music for study and for memorized perform- 
ance. ‘ 

3. Mental strain, want of confidence, and consequent 
nervousness, result from habitually trying to perform, 
through sheer force of presence of mind and concentra- 
tion of will, compositions which have been practiced in 
sections that were too large and have been repeated too 
few times. Practicing measure by measure, or at least 
by the smallest groups that make musical sense, and re- 
peating those short sections fifty, one hundred, or more 
times without interruption, achieves from the start re- 
sults so lasting and sure for both technic and style, that 
it is impossible to lose the power to perform them by 
reason of either nervous depression, or of excessive 
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emotional excitement. After practicing thus thorough- 
ly by shortest intelligible sections, the study of the 
larger thematic divisions should follow. When the 
spirit of each thematic division has been mastered, it is 
then practicable to essay the problem of their properly 
contrasted co-ordination into the ‘unity of the artistic 
whole. : 


Nore.—In the publications of the Synthetic Method the young teacher 
will find abundant material for instruction ia the elements of melody, 
harmony, rhythm and technic, as far as the third grade of study, from 
which point on, the Touch and Technic of Mason, and a great variety 
of standard works of progressive difficulty may be taken up. The 
minutely analyzed and phrased selections of music accompanying the 
Synthetic Method through tiree grades of difficulty, aftord conven- 
ient musical material for intelligent and suggestive work in the early 
stages of pianoforte study. 

The Brotherhood Technicon, and its accompanying literature, fur- 
nish a certain means of training and strengthening as well as of learn- 
ing to know and to employ, (i) the flexor muscles, by which the fingers 
press down, contract and close together; (1i) the extensor muscles, by 
which they are extended and raised, as occasion requires; (iii) and the 
triceps muscles by which all modes of finger action are intensified and 
re-enforced through the co-operation of the upper arm. 

The Virgil Clavier provides a sure means of equalizing the fingers, 
of developing alertness of action in the extensor muscles, and thus of 
attaining great velocity, clearness and accuracy of execution. 

It goes without saying, that the experienced teacher is dependent 
upon none of the above-mentioned works and instruments for success 
with his pupils. The fact, however, remains, that those works and 
instruments designate, emphasize, and directly facilitate the mastery 
of the essential elements and factors of pianoforte playing. 

The Metronome should be a i ble by all, since it 
establishes a normal habit and conception of equality in the succes- 
sion of time-values. Such a habit is necessary in order to be able to 
introduce deviations toward faster or slower time in a judicious, 
well-proportioned, and hence artistically effective manner, under the 
guidance of surely grounded intuition, rather than of fallible calcu- 
lation. 
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Oratorio, Choral Societies and Church 
Choirs. 
BY E, J. FITZHUGH. 


ProBABLY the motto ‘‘ Union is strength”’ will apply 
with as much force in the successtul formation of mu- 
sical societies as in other things. 

Large choral or oratorio societies do not seem to 
flourish in this country. True we have, for instance, 
the Boston ‘‘ Handel and Haydn,” ‘‘ Apollo Club ”’ of 
Chicago, and the New York Oratorio Society. The lat- 
ter, however, giving due credit for its work—which is 
all that could be expected with the material—is not 
strong and independent in its several parts, and is 
hardly up to the standard of what a representative Ora- 
torio Society should be in a city of nearly two million 
inhabitants. 

Cincinnati has for many years made great efforts to 
have a first-class chorus toco-operate with its important 
musical festivals; but the interest has seemed to wane, 
and the last season was by no means satisfactory; nor 
is it necessary here to inquire the cause. 

Perhaps one of the reasons we have not more oratorio 
societies is that the class of people we might expect to 
draw largely from for such work do not seem to culti- 
vate choral singing to any extent in this country. The 
small shopkeepers, factory people, mechanics, miners, 
etc., in a large English community, probably make up 
aconsiderable part of their choralforces. These people 
learn to read music in rudimentary singing classes. 
There seems to be more interest in this kind of work; 
they give better attention to it, stick to it in fact; don’t 
get tired and constantly want something new or differ- 
ent. Not using it as a mere pastime, but as something 
worthy of serious attention and study, they learn the 
rudiments first, so that on being admitted to a choral 
society they are prepared at once to render effective as- 
sistance. “ 

In our cities and towns, leaving out perhaps the New 
England States and a few other favored localities, very 
many admitted in the large societies—also in some of 
the smaller ones—cannot read music with any facility, 
and the average voice, being undeveloped, is weak. If 
the question is asked, ‘‘ Why are such admitted ?” the 
answer must be: ‘‘ Because it is the best material that 
presents and numbers are absolutely necessary.” 

The conductor has, therefore, to spend too much time 
teaching the different parts, hammering the part out as 
it were, and be satisfied if there is a sufficiently good 
attendance at rehearsal, particuiarly if the weather is 
against him, to get satisfactory results for his labor. 
The admission of poor readers (from the necessity of 
numbers) to sing with those possessing fair musical 
knowledge isaconstant source of trouble; the good ones 
(always of course excepting the faithful few) absent them- 
selves from rehearsal to let the others ‘‘ catch up’’; fre- 
quently they drop outentirely, getting tired of repeating 
passages or phrases over and over for the benefit of 
those who ‘‘ don’t know anything about it.’’ With the 
loss of such leaders the ‘* attacks’’ are poor, the quality 
of tone deteriorates, interest languishes, and the society 
goes the way of its ancestors. , 

We can see the consequence of this want of rudi- 
mentary preparation in the city and out of it. To say 
nothing of remote towns and villages, it is difficult to 
find in the suburban communities of a large city—where 
there is undoubtedly a good representation of general 
intelligence and culture—a sufficient number of voices 
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to make a small, well-balanced chorus for church choir 
work. To be sure, many that can sing will not “tie 
themselves down’’; but the real trouble is in there not 
being a sufficient number of persons—men particularly 
—who give the matter any serious attention. The result 
frequently is, that if the Church can raise the money, 
they, imitating their city brethren, hire a quartet, per- 
haps from the city, to dothe singing forthem. Now, if a 
church society able to provide a paid quartet will use it 
as a nucleus on which to build a small, effective chorus, 
and then take an interest in the whole choir, they can 
if they follow it up and it is fairly well directed, have 
something that is valuable in their church work; a help 
to the congregation in the hearty singing of hymns, 
and a great help to devotional worship in the introduc- 
tion of anthems appropriate to church service, good 
church music, in fact, rather than the sentimental bal- 
lad and part-song style of music set to sacred words, 
which is so much in evidence, more particularly where 
the entire musical part of the service depends upon four 
voices. 

It is claimed by those who ought to know, that rudi- 
mentary musical instruction has been carried on in the 
public schools of Greater New York for many years. 
Now the pupils of ten to fifteen years of age of, say, 
ten years ago, are at present mostly engaged in the act- 
ive affairs of life. Where are those of them who, not 
having had private tuition, can *‘ get through” a plain 
hymn tune without help? Is.too much of the singing 
hour given to the mere pastime and recreation of sing- 
ing school songs mostly by ear? If music is worth any- 
thing it is surely worthy of serious attention, and until 
this is insisted upon, no solid advance can be made, in 
school or out of it. We shall never have successful 
large musical societies—people’s societies—until the 
youth of our schools are at the foundation of it. This 
and the introduction of more rudimentary singing 
classes in town and country, either independent of or 
connected with choral organizations, will develop inter- 
est; and choral music will gradually occupy the place it 
should have in an enlightened community. 

It must not be inferred that the writer wishes to con- 
vey the idea that we have not trained vocalists in suffi- 
cient numbers to secure good chorus singing. What 
has been said refers more particularly to large choral 
societies, volunteer chorus choirs for church, and the 
material mostly available for them under existing cir- 
cumstances. We have, all over the country, societies 
representing a high standard of individual intelligence 
and vocal culture. I doubt if a male chorus can be 
found in any European city superior (for its size) to the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. I have not heard 
it under its new conductor. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that this class of musical society contains a large 
contingent of semiprofessional talent. The tendency 
with us is to the smaller and “‘ select,’’ where indivduals 
can have acertain amount of importance in organiza- 
tion and management, with an exclusive patronage and 
entrée. We observe the growth of male choruses; the 
men seem to have a more free-and-easy time at rehears- 
als and concerts. No one can deny the effectiveness 
of a good male chorus; but mere part singing for men’s 
voices is certainly limited in its scope, and too often it 
is a mere frame—more or less heavily gilded—to 
set the solo pictures in. Women are doing the same 
thing. Imitating the men, they place the club on 
a subscription basis entirely ; no single tickets being 
sold, only subscribers and their friends are admit- 
ted. A certain amount of this is a necessary point 
of our social life, but if carried too far, the outside 
world— not being admitted you know—becomes indiffer- 
ent. The result would appear to be that in a communi- 
ty which has about doubled its population in twenty- 
five years choral music ona large scale has advanced 
very little. If large societiés are to flourish, those 
having the means as well as the love of music in its 
broader field must take the matter in hand and help 
make them successful in solid, dignified work, perform- 
ing oratorios or other compositions as artistically as 
the smaller societies sing their part songs. If Birming- 
ham, or Leeds, or Sheffield (England), can with their 
choruses articulate the runs in ‘For unto us,” or ‘“‘ All 
we like sheep,”’ almost as clean as if played on instru- 
ments, and then sing ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ and ‘* Worthy is the 
Lamb” with an earnestness and wealth of tone that is 
almost irresistible, why should not we do the same 
thing? 

There is ample room in large cities for all kinds of 
societies. In smaller communities, the available ma- 
terial being necessarily limited, it is very desirable to 
secure united effort, meeting on musical ground and 
avoiding too much social distinction; only in this way 
can progress and permanency be assured. 

“In the organizing of large societies it will never do to 
depend upon the chorus for help in money matters. It 
is essential that the officers should be men of business 
capacity with sufficient influence to secure proper finan- 
cial support for work on a liberal scale. Great care 
must be taken to avoid anything like extravagance 
or unnecessary expense, and no obligations should be 
made that the treasurer is not fully prepared to meet. 

Next to the finances is the importance of a good con- 
ductor or musical director. Experimenting will not do. 
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The conductor of a large choral society must be a 
cultivated musician, adapted for and filled with enthu- 
siasm for his work, one whom the chorus, soloists and 
orchestra will have entire confidence in at a perform- 
ance. He must be able to arouse the chorus to an 
enthusiastic response to his wishes in.every shade of 
expression. A conductor who cannot properly control 
his forces will sometimes have a good performance and 
frequently a bad one. For public performances it is 
essential to have soloists of ability in the special line 
of work; not mere operatic artists—because they hap- 
pen to be popular—to do oratorio work which they per- 
haps know and care very little about, but those who 
are in sympathy and will subordinate themselves to 
assist in securing a successful result. The size of the 
orchestra should, of course, be in proportion to the 
chorus; but it must be understood that proper justice 
cannot be done to any orchestrally accompanied choral 
composition with less than thirty instruments; with 
modern works, written mostly for larger numbers of 
wind instruments—the strings being proportionately 
increased—there should, if possible, be not less than 
thirty-six to forty instruments. This for a chorus of 
say, up to two hundred voices, a proportionate increase 
being maintained for larger numbers. 

That an advance in the growth of choral music, espe- 
cially that which combines the sublimest text with 
music worthy of it, can be one of the means to a higher 
moral, religious and social advancemeut will hardly be 
denied even by those most indifferent to it. The culti- 
vation of the best in music is as desirable, from the 
musical standpoint, as cultivation of the good in 
literature ennobles and broadens our minds, making 
us better men and women, and therefore better citi- 
zens. 

The sacred works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, and others contain sermons which, properly in- 
terpreted, make a lasting impression on the mind of the 
devout listener, raising his soul from the earthly tothe 
songs of the angels in Heaven. 








As the Century Ends. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


It has become almost natural to look at the closing of 
a century as putting the period to this or that develop- 
ment in esthetics, and to take a proportionately solemn 
account of it in its relation to the art-productiveness 
just beyond it. Our overlook and outlook toward music 
as the vear 1901 comes closer, stimulates grave thought. 
The decade now finishing, especially suggests a period 
of almost final—let us say final—efflorescence, similar 
to the great epochs of European painting, architecture 
and sculpture. How mighty are the things that we have 
all been watching, or rather hearing, so well done for 
us! What bright names have adorned the century’s last 
quarter and less! But the same works seem to have 
said the last wordintheir kind. Inthis year of grace and 
art 1897 the bright names are chiefly the names of the 
dead. Inno part of the history of music, youngest and 
most mystic of allthe arts, hasthere been aricber show- 
ing of master-thinkers, of more startling, varied and com- 
plex phases, of more exhaustive wor.ings-out of new and 
fecund theories and principles! Whoand what shall now 
succeed to allthis movement ? Where are the signs of 
new genius, of new yet old art—the obvious two needs 
of the generation just coming on with the new century— 
unless we are todo nothing but revert to music’s glo- 
rious and fertile past ? 

When the eighteenth century’s end came there had 
passed away, man by man, Bach, Handel, Gluck and 
Mozart. Haydn, an oid man, was only a few years from 
following them. But there were then discerned, right 
and left, new influences and phases that spoke loudly 
for music’s immediate future. Certain of the younger 
men—especially in Germany, that to-day is musically 
almost dead as itcan be—felt what there was to be newly 
and better said in the old paths, as well asdescried whac 
was in itself new. Aninstrument of vast importance, 
the pianoforte, was developing into a marvel of esthetic 
mechanism. Aspecial creative influence was to radiate 
from it. And so succeeded Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn and Chopin. Therewith came, too, 
the vivid development in Italy of Italian opera, and the 
Romantic movement in German opera, and a Frencn 
course of things that now is classic blossomed out. But 
that happy chapter of new musical creativeness had by 
no means come to its close, nor had the future of the art 
grown dark to the general eye, before Wagner ana 
Liszt, revolutionists in ideas and labors, opened a new 
whole volume to the lyric composer, and Berlioz was 
fighting a battle for the Newin his France. The first 
performances of ‘‘ Lohengrin’”’ ‘* Tannhduser ” 
meant music’s revivification as well as reform, meant 
new prophets, new revelations. 

Where are ours? The great chapter of music’s his- 
tory last defined—we have read it, heard it to the end. 
The symphony that Haydn began as the eighteenth 
century was drawing on toa finish has been ended by 
Brahms, for us of the last years of the nineteenth. 
Opera, transmuted to music-drama,operalong and short, 
musical or only nominally so, opera refined or vulgar, 
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opera from ‘‘La Serva Padrona” to ‘‘Siegfried,’’ or 
‘« Falstaff,’ or ‘‘ Le Bohéme,”’ is finished. Oratorio has 
really had little worth saying to say since Mendels- 
sohn’s elegance, foree and proportion improved on 
Handel's great chain of sacred works; and the secular 
cantata little more. Orchestration for orchestration’s 
sake is an epidemic. New melody could not be ex- 
pected now. But its substitute might be less scientific- 
ally arid, from learned writers who think they have the 
gift. Pianoforte music, chamber-music in general, the 
organ’s library—for none of these important branches 
can we feel that a new phase is at hand early in thenew 
century nearly born. In virtuosity of performance, in 
musical execution, we should hardly expect finer art 
than ours. 

‘The past fifteen years have brought impressive losses 
to creative music, as the giants that had to die have 
dropped down in the century’s last marches. But it is 
part of the aspect of things now to come that only ina 
few instances have the careers of the great workers 
lately gone from us been incomplete, or of a sort that 
suggests their continued influences in their field. Wag- 
ner dies, with ‘‘ Parsifal” as his swan-song; and it is 
doubtful if we cannot well spare his unfinished ‘‘ Die 
Biisser,’’ just as we spare Beethoven’s Tenth Sym- 
phony. For, good and bad, Wagner had said his say. 
Liszt, with his virtuosity at the pianoforte and in the 
orchestral score, was an old man, no longer eloquent. 
Berlioz was retired. The German-Russian Rubinstein, 
the Italian Ponchielli—who founds, with the aged Ver- 
di and with Boito, no longer young, the neo-Italian 
school of opera—they had finished their course. 
Brahms, Gounod, Franck, all these were nearly com- 
posers of a past significance. Verdi still is with us, but, 
at eighty-five, he is not likely to make us again alert. 
Tschaikofsky died in some prematureness, true; but the 
musical art of the Russian had already derived from him 
what we may believe was his best. In France no com- 
poser of absolute individuality and of secure promise in 
work of large form has died since Bizet, in 1875. 

Altogether, in 1897, the cheerfulest musical out- 
looks for those audiences at concert-room and opera- 
house during the next few years—so far as such 
auditors seek novelties of fairinterest—are two. One 
is toward France. There, indeed, musicians may not 
say new things in art, but in France there is musical 
life, movement; and there art lends brightness to the 
tarnished or even the trivial. The French are never 
dull, even where artistically unsuccessful. The other 
outlook is Italian. At eighty-five Verdi may be excused, 
or advised silence after so glorious a career. But the 
‘‘new young men” are making-over Italian opera 
strenuously, and, on the whole, effectively. Germany 
is in a state of musical post-mortem. The Slavs and 
Scandinavians and Russians, and so on, are too national 
for general and permanent acceptance. America ?—our 
own land? It is a land of promise, we are glad to 
believe. But it has yet to say an authoritative sentence 
to the universal musical ear. Let us hope that it may 
come. 

So ends the century, and closes a period in music of 
indeed astonishing and of ominous completeness and 
splendor. The twilight of the gods is more than come. 
The past is an exhaustless heritage. Music’s old treas- 
ures may long be the substitutes for new ones. Perhaps 
we may expect the latter grace, in some small measure. 
But when all is anticipated or guessed at, the question 
abides, whether or not we have not all over the Western 
world, European and American, to broaden startlingly 
our system of harmony and melody, to invent new and 
revolutionizing musical instruments, to introduce and to 
learn to demand (as we demand the delicate intermedi- 
ate shades in colors) those fractional tones that we now 
cannot tolerate. Must we not come to regard all our 
monuments of past musical genius as crude and un- 
enlightened; and so reach a knowledge, as the new 
century advances, of a new series of composers, and of 
a new music of infinite refinement? Such music as this 
may be, sounds to-day—save as a science—unintelligi- 
ble. The drowsy East has guessed at it and found some 
of it, long ago. It is what seems now the only develop- 
ment that will keep the coming musician from marking 
the catalog of masterpieces as we have had them, from 
Palestrina to Brahms, with the phrase belonging to a 
rondo or a country-dance tune: ‘‘End. To be played 
over and over again, at pleasure.” ° 


Fine Arts. 
Some Poet Artists. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Ir would be interesting to know just where and why 
the stream of artistic expression divides. We only 
know that often there is a great delta-land enriched 
almost equally by two or three forms of some powerful 
soul. Dr. Grosse through his investigations into ‘‘ The 


Beginnings of Art’’ among primitive peoples, confirms 
the older thought that ‘‘the artistic tendency which is 
substantially one with the play impulse, that is, with the 
tendency to an extreme purposeless and therefore 
esthetic occupation of coporeal and spiritual powers, 
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and which is more or less combined in various forms 
with the propensity to imitation, is, without doubt, a gen- 
eral possession of mankind which is, probably, far older 
than human nature itself. The artistic tendency thus 
did not have to wait to be brought forth by means of 
special cultural conditions but is developed and led in 
any particular way by such conditions.”” Music alone, 
he finds, stands in nature and influence unique among 
the arts. Music can say of itself ‘‘My kingdom is not 
of this world,” in contrast with poetry which is master 
of the whole present world of phenomena. Painting 
comes next in its power to represent nature, and per- 
haps Dr. Grosse or some other investigator who applies 
the scientific method will find out for us whether the 
painter of the primitive peoples is often also the poet. 
First among the painter poets towers the great Mi- 
chael Angelo. Inhis madrigals, sung to the first secular 
music worthy of the name; in his stern arraignment of 
the Church, where 
‘*helms and swords are made of chalices, 
The blood of Christ is sold so much the quart, 
His cross and thorns are spears and shields,”’ 
and other poems breathing the spirit of the reform party 
of the Italian Church which centers about Vittoria Co- 
lonna; in his sonnets to that gifted lady and earlier son- 
nets; and in the humorous poem describing his labors 
at the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, beginning, 
“ T’ve grown a goitre dwelling in this den. 
- « »« arich embroidery 
Bedews my face from brush drops thick and thin’ — 
everywhere in this wide range he is a master of poetic 
expression. Who would have thought that the painter 
of ‘‘ The Last Judgment,’ and of the Sibyls, the sculp- 
tor of Moses, could have written this earlier sonnet, be- 
singing: : é 
‘*What joy hath yon glad wreath of flowers that is 
Around her golden hair so deftly twined; 
Each blossom pressing forward from behind, 
As tho to be the first her brow to kiss !”” 
and ending: 
‘Yea, and the belt, to such as understand, 
Bound round her waist, saith: here I’d ever cling. 
What would my arms do in that girdle’s place ?” 
Raphael did not conquer the technical difficulties of 
poetry, and the thought suffers and is confused in the 
three sonnets which have come down to us on the backs 
of sketches for the ‘‘ Dispute of the Holy Sacrament,”’ 
with their little funds of rhymes laid up beside them— 
luce, conduce, viduce, aduce, and polo, solo, volo, nolo. lf 
afterward he made the lost century of sonnets mourned 
by Browning, they were not made by that method. 
William Blake carried the traditions of the grand 
style into English illustrative art through his deep ad- 
miration for Michael Angelo betrayed in his weird spir- 
itual drawings. Never in origin and publicaticn were 
poetry and painting so closely allied asin the songs 
and designs facsimiled together and painted upon cop- 
per and colored by the hands of himself and wife. As 
Rossetti said, ‘‘the art is made to permeate the poe- 
try.” His 
“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forest of the night,”’ 


and his 
‘Little lamb, who made thee? 


Dost thou know who made thee ?” 
both published in his ‘‘ Songs,’’ illustrate his range of 
expression from the awful majesty of the Creator to the 
lyric sweetness of innocent childhood. 
One stanza by Hogarth is extant expressing the ridi- 
cule he anticipated meeting on his appearance as a wri- 
ter in the book giving his theory of ‘‘the line of beau- 


% What! a book, and by Hogarth! Then twenty to ten 
What he gains by his pencil he’ll lose by his pen.” 
Turner firmly believed he was a great poet, and ex- 
pressed himself in what his peculiarly defective Eng- 
lish termed ‘‘armonuous”’ verse. In order somehow 
to get into print he took advantage of his privilege as 
a R.A. to smuggle selections from his ‘‘ Fallacies of 
Hope” into the catalog under the titles of his pictures, 

which must have made it lively reading. 

The Preraphaelites have given us the most sincere and 
beautiful English art of the century. The publication 
of ‘‘ Jason” by William Morris, caused a stir of sur- 
prised admiration; and his poetry, his socialistic labors, 
his labors in many branches of decorative art, for archi- 
tecture and painting are equal forms of his active 
personality. Among his shorter poems we would call 
attention to ‘‘ March” and ‘‘ The Half of Life Gone.’ 
Ford Madox Brown might be represented here by his 
lines upon his famous picture, ‘‘ The Last of England.’”’ 
Of all the brotherhood Dante Gabriel Rossetti is per- 
haps best known asa poet. There is hardly a picture 
of his which has not its sonnet, its verse. Generally 
the picture came first, but the poem, ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel,” with its exquisite legend of his own inven- 
tion, suggested the pictures of the subject. How he 
exalts in exultant verse the painter’s power to portray 
the soul in ‘* The Portrait’! 

‘Lo! itisdone. Above the long lithe throat 

The mouth’s mold testifies of voice and kiss. 
The shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 
Her face is made her shrine. Let all men note 
Thatin all years (O Love, thy gift is this!) 
They that would look on her must come to me.”’ 
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Walter Crane has written delightful verse, and we all 
know those lines adapted by Du Maurier from a Belgic 
original for ‘‘ Trilby”: 

‘** A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so, good-day! 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! and so, good-by.”’ 
M. Jules Breton has published his 
Pottiques,”’ with a preface ending 
“* Mes doigts, habitués d tenir les pinceaux, 
En vous donnant l'essor, tremblent, fréles oiseaux 
Qui désertez le nid pour courir Paventure. 
Vous pardonera-t-on votre témerité ? 
Ah! si pour rencontrer accent de la Nature 
Ii ne fallait avoir que la sincérité !” 


** Euvres 


American, especially contemporary American poet 
artists are so numerous that any tribute to our own 
countrymen must be reserved for another article. 

Harriettstown, N, Y. 


Science. 


British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
BY ALEXANDER FRASER, M.A. 





Any fear that might have been felt as to the wisdom 
of holding the meeting of the British Association 
abroad, and as far distant from the homes of the major- 
ity of the members as Toronto, was fully dispelled on 
the first day of the meeting, for it was at once seen that 
many men of note were there ready to do their share of 
the work; and if a considerable number of leading mem- 
bers found it inconvenient to make the long journey, 
their places were well occupied by many distinguished 
men of science from the United States and Canada. 

The meeting lasted from Wednesday, the 18th, until 
Wednesday, the 25th instant—a full week. The place 
of meeting was the University of Toronto Building, the 
halls and class-rooms being used for reception-rooms, 
committee and officers rooms, post-office, telegraph and 
telephone rooms, cuisine, and, most important ofall, for 
the meetings of the various sections. The Association 
exists for the purpose of giving a stronger impulse and a 
more systematic direction to scientific inquiry than might 
be accomplished without the aid of such an organiza- 
tion. It also aims at bringing the latest results of re- 
search before the direct notice of the scientific world, 
by the personal intercourse of those engaged in original 
work in the wide field of science. In order to classify 
and systematize effort, it has been found best to divide 
the Association into sections, each of which should de- 
vote special attention to the departments within its par- 
ticular scope. Of these sections there are ten—mathe- 
matical and physical science, chemistry, geology, zool- 
ogy, geography, economics and statistics, mechanical 
science, anthropology, physiology, botany. Each sec- 
tion has its especial votaries, but on the whole those 
most largely and regularly patronized were those de- 
voted to physics and anthropology. 

The personnel of the meeting was very interesting, 
head and shoulders above their fellows were the two 
peers of the realm, Lords Kelvin and Lister. The 
former has labored during a long life in physical re- 
search and won fairly his many academic and civil hon- 
ors, by achievements probably unparalleled by those of 
any one man this century. America will not soon for- 
get his share inthe laying of the Atlantic cables, es- 
pecially the second one; and, while apart from the 
great work, his fruitful studies in electricity and other 
branches of physics would have insured for him, as it 
has done, a most cordial welcome on this continent, yet 
the thought of the Atlantic cables was quite a factor in 
the reception accorded to him by Americans and Cana- 
dians during this visit. Lord Lister’s service to human- 
ity, as the father of the antiseptic treatment in surgery, 
has placed medical science under an untold obligation, 
and his name will rank for all time among the greatest 
and most honored in his profession. No hero-worship 
is needed to derive great satisfaction and pleasure in 
meeting such notable men as these inthe flesh, and 
studying them with all the advantages of personal con- 
tact. To their attainments in science both these noble- 
men add most charming personal qualities, which were 
felt as an influence on the brilliant gathering. Then 
there were Sir William Turner, the eminent pathologist, 
and Sir John Evans,the president of the Association,and 
believed by some to be the greatest living authority in 
archeological science. He is a cultured English gentle- 
man engaged in industrial pursuits, whose tastes 
led him into the paths of scientific study. His 
career may well be held up as an example to 
well-educated men of means witha bent or an ambi- 
tion toward eminence in science. In addition to man- 
aging a business in the manufacture of paper and accu- 
mulating a substantial fortune, Sir John Evans has 
written extensively ; and his writings, especially on 
numismatics, are of permanent value. He is a ready 
speaker, even on abstruse subjects, and usually kindly 
in his remarks, altho sometimes disputatious when car- 
ried away by awarm argument. Sir William Turner 
displayed an even temper and remarkable forbearance 
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as presiding officer of the anthropological section; and 
his observations on the subjects brought before that 
section showed his wide range as well as his accuracy 
-of knowledge. From Liverpool came the famous Prof. 
Oliver J. Lodge, whose voice is always heard with re- 
spect atthe meetings of the section of Mathematical 
and Physical Science. 

Of those present from the United States some of the 
more prominent was Prof. Simon Newcomb, of the 
United States Army and Johns Hopkins University, 
whose high scholarship is widely recognized, and who 
proved during the meeting to be one of the most useful 
members of the section of Physics, of which he was a 
vice-president. Another vice-president of the same 
section was Dr. G. W. Hill, West Nyack, N. Y. His 
contributions to his section were of great value, and his 
reputation has been enhanced by the meeting. Pro- 
fessor Ziwet, of Ann Arbor; Professor Carhart, Ann 
Arbor; Prof. T. Gray, Terre Haute; Prof. E. S. Morse, 
an ex-President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and Dr. W. J. McGee, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, who 
proved himself a most able anthropologist and geolo- 
gist. Indeed, few of the members of the anthropolog- 
ical section were heard with more deference and profit. 

As was natural Canada furnished many hundreds of 
members, many with no pretension to scientific attain- 
ments, but brimful of hospitable intentions; and they 
performed their part passing well. Among the strong 
men in the sections, Canada was represented by Presi- 
dent Loudon, of Toronto; Dr. G. M. Dawson, Prof. A. 
Johnson, Prof. H. L. Callendar, Prof. A. P. Coleman, 
Dr. A.F.Chamberlain, Chancellor Neil Benwash,S.T.D., 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., David Boyle, Ph.D., 
Prof. John Galbraith, M.A., Prof. R. Ramsay Wright, 
M.A., B.Sc., and Dr. A. R. C. Selwyn, C.M.G., F.R.S. 

There were also men of distinction present, as, the 


Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., author of ‘‘ The Amer- . 


ican Commonwealth’’; Prof. W. Ramsay, F.R.S., Prof. 
W. C. Roberts-Austen, F.R.S., A. Vernon Harcourt, 
F.R.S., Prof. H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc.,F.R.S., 
John Scott Keltie, LL.D., F. C. Selons, the famous 
traveler; Prince Kropotkin, Sir G. S. Robertson, 
K.C.S.1., the hero of Chitral; Sir John Swinburne, 
Bart., the Hon. Sir C. W. Freemantle, K.C.B., Sir Mal- 
colm Fraser, Magnus MacLean, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Prof. John Milne, F.R.S., Robert Munro, M.D., M.A., 
F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; Prof. Michael Foster, LL.D., Prof. Macallis- 
ter, Cambridge. These names, every one of which be- 
longs to a man of recognized eminence, are better evi- 
dence of the character of the gathering than any de- 
scription that could be given, and they indicate the 
strong bonds which bind students of scientific subjects 
together when such a meeting could have been possible 
thousands of miles away from the homes of those who 
met. 

Briefly, the routine of the proceedings were: The 
president’s address, the addresses of the presidents of 
the sections, all of which are published in book form; 
papers by distinguished men, accepted after examina- 
tion by the committees, some of which will be published 
in fulland some of which will be severely summarized, 
and five minute discussions on the papers. A new idea, 
a discovery, or even a clue to discovery, is eagerly 
seized upon and devoured by the savants. To all pres- 
ent there is much instruction and inspiration; and it can 
be easily understood that the Association in its annual 
gatherings and by its publications is accomplishing 
much. 

Great interest centers on the president’s address. 
This year that delivered by Sir John Evans was on the 
recognition of archeology as“a science, a recognition 
which he connected with his own selection to the presi- 
dency. He paid a tribute to the work of Sir William 
Dawson, Montreal, a Canadian investigator, and ex- 
tended a warm welcome to the members of learned 
bodies inthe United States. The word “ international’’ 
he thought seemed rather misapplied to their meeting; 
it was rather a family gathering ‘‘in which our relatives 
more or less distant in blood, but still intimately con- 
nected with us in language, literature, and habits of 
thought, have spontaneously arranged to take part.” 
He hoped the intimacy thus gained would react on the 
affairs of daily life, and aid in preserving those cordial 
relations that have for so long existed between the 
United States and Great Britain. His presentation of 
the subject of archeology was masterly, but his exposi- 
tion contained nothing new. The relations between 
archeology and other sciences were more or less clearly 
defined, and the growing importance of a study of geol- 
ogy and paleontology in connection with man’s appear- 
ance upon earth emphasized. The work done on the 
American continent he fully acknowledged, bestowing 
much praise on the Bureau of Ethnology at Washin,zton 
and on the labors in archeology and geology and in stud- 
ying the habits of primitive races. The address was 
conservative in tone, and while no startling conclusions 
were proclaimed, suggestive passages abounded, such 
as that on the probable connection between the paleo- 
lithic and ueolithic man. 

The fact of the president being an anthropologist 
probably accounts for the unusual interest taken in the 
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anthropological section, over which Sir William Turner 
presided. His address was on the erect position of .the 
human body, and the causes which led to that position. 
The address was singularly able, and the differences 
between the types of the higher vertebrates and between 
the higher and lower classes were traced wich great 
clearness. The uses of trepanning in early American 
skulls were ably described by Dr. W. J. McGee, elicit- 
ing a warm compliment from the president. One of the 
most interesting papers in this section was that by A. F. 
Chamberlain, Ph.D., Clark University, accompanied by 
about 350 drawings by Kootenay Indians, made under 
his own observation. They will likely be reproduced 
in print. Professor Putnam described the finds of ar- 
gillite implements and human remains in the Trenton 
gravel, New Jersey, and the long-waged controversy 
over that famous deposit and its contents was for a 
moment oyened agai». He was followed by Professor 
Claypole, Ohio, who exhibited an ax-head, clearly neo- 
lithic in form, found in a well-defined series of strata, 
at a depth of twenty-six feet. In the discussion Sir 
John Evans and David Boyle combated a possible paleo- 
lithic origin for the Ohio drift or the Trenton gravel. 
Dr. McGee assented, while both he and Professor Morse 
regarded Professor Putnam’s work as creditable and 
valuable. 

In the Mathematical and Physical Section a paper by 
Lord Kelvin on the fuel supply and air supply of the 
world was one of the most interesting: papers of the 
meeting, His deductions were reassuring,and there is 
no danger, according to the savant, of the supply of fuel 
running short for many cycles of time. 

In all the sections, particularly in that of chemistry, 
there were brilliant papers and sharp, bright discus- 
sion without gloves. In debating scientific truth, the 
feelings seem to be of secondary importance, and a 
spade is called a spade without compunctiop. 

The social side of the meeting was on a big scale. 
The homes of the wealthy and of the leading citizens 
were thrown open, and garden-parties, and pleasure 
trips by rail, car and carriage were of frequent occur- 
rence. Muskoka, Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 
etc., were objective points for excursions, while formal 
receptions were many and thronged. A civic reception 
was followed by one by the Governor-General, Earl Ab- 
erdeen, and by one each by the Universities of Toron- 
to and Trinity. The social clubs followed suit, and pri- 
vate individuals entertained on an extensive scale. The 
universities held special convocations, at which aca- 
demic degrees were conferred on Lords Kelvin and 
Lister and Sir John Evans; and the festivities and hon- 
ors were wound up bya banquet being tendered to 
these three men of science on Wednesday evening, 
over which Earl Aberdeen presided, and which was a 
function of unusual brilliance. Thus were science and 
hospitality blended, and the meeting rendered pleasant 
as well as profitable. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


’ 
Education. 
Modern Spirit in Germany. 

‘THE general character of the ‘‘ real schools’”’ of Ger- 
many, both those including Latin in their program and 
those with the ‘‘ modern studies’’ only, is pretty well 
understood in this country. We do not realize perhaps 
how far in advance of us, and, indeed, of all other 
countries Germany is in the preparation of teachers for 
the modern branches. In respect particularly to equip- 
ment for teaching the living languages, the Empire is 
giving models to the world. The teachers are not only 
thoroughly trained in the grammar and literature of 
the several tongues but are sent into the respective 
countries to familiarize themselves with the speech and 
the habits of thought and of action to which it relates. 
Nothing is allowed to escape attention that may in- 
crease the mastery of these subjects; the linguistic 
methods of the French and Belgian schools are exam- 
ined with critical interest and every happy suggestion 
eagerly adopted. This explains the secret of those 
modern language text-books for which Germany is al- 
readyso noted. These efforts are making themselves 
felt in the activities of the German people, most espe- 
cially in the commercial enterprise which is exciting uni- 
versal attention. The German enters the field with a 
perfect command of the foreign tongue and a most in- 
timate acquaintance with all the conditions of the trade 
that he seeks to control. 

Whether the increased mastery of the modern subjects 
on the part of teachers is really bringing out their dis- 
ciplinary power, or the prcefessorial mind is dazzled by 
the evidences of their commercial value, certain it is 
that the recognition of the educational value of the 
‘*moderns’’ is increasing in university circles. This 
may be due also in some measure to the growth of the 
national ideal which tends more and more to the convic- 
tion expressed by Professor Rein that ‘‘the future of a 
people depends on the increase and proper development 
of its power of work.’’ He is careful to add that here 
‘*two elements must be taken into account, an idealand 
a material.’”’ The humanistic ideal, which is apparently 
weakening, grew naturally out of the reaction against 
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clerical repression; it satisfied the craving for inward 
freedom and fostered reason and individual initiative. 
Thus it led up to the modern national ideal or that of 
the union of free personalities. The growth of this 
ideal and its effect upon studies are traced by Dr. Paul- 
sen in his article in the August Forum. 
the latter point he says: 


With respect to 


“The curriculum for 1892 shows a departure from the 
old method. Instruction in the dead languages has been 
greatly abridged, writing in Latin has been entirely aban- 
doned, even the elementary instruction in this language is 
not begun until the pupil has attained a more mature age 
(about the twelfth year). On the other hand, instruction 
in German is strongly emphasized; indeed, the student 
whose knowledge of this language is unsatisfactory is not 
entitled to his degree. Furthermore, pupils of schools in 
which Latin is not taught (the so-called Oberrealschulen) 
are now permitted to enter the university. Thus we see 
that the rule of classicism is broken. Despite 
strenuous opposition, a realistic course has gained admis- 
sion into the old schools, and now occupies a place beside 
the old linguistic and humanistic course, as, for example, in 
the gymnasium where mathematics and physics have ad- 
vanced at the expense or the classics.” 

It is worthy of note also, in this connection, that the 
university extension movement which has met with de- 
cided opposition in Germany is gradually winning the 
favor of leading professors. 

The proposition to give elemenary school-teachers the 
benefits of university influences by admitting candi- 
dates who have successfully passed two years in a 
teacher’s seminary, is another interesting sign of the 
spread of the modern spirit. This suggestion, which 
is gaining favor in Germany, was formally discussed in 
the recent congress of Rhenish teachers, and is referred 
for full consideration in the next general congress of 
German teachers, which meets at Breslau in 1898. 

As regards the admission of women to the German 
universities, no recent concessions have been made. 
The statistics for the summer semester show a total of 
30,982 matriculated students and 1,519 hearers, includ- 
ing 207 women. These'were distributed as follows: At 
Berlin, 114; at Bonn, 13; Breslau, 

Halle, 6; Kénigsberg, 11; Marburg 7; 
number at Berlin has very nearly t 
summer of 1896, rising from 39 to 114. 


99° 


22; Gittingen, 34; 
Munich,2. The 


ripled since the 





Sanitary. 


Ir seems that the vigilance that can promote and 
preserve health in a great city must not only never 
shut its eyes, but must be ubiquitous, peering into other- 
wise forgotten corners. No sooner did the health 
authorities of New York compel the Street Railway to 
overcome the deadly speed, and the uncontrollable 
force, that maimed and killed so many at what was 
called ‘‘dead man’s curve,’’ than another source of de- 
struction of health and life was found, in the neglected 
water-tanks that deform the landscape on the top of so 
many five and six story ‘‘flat’’ houses. The builders 
of those houses will not spend an avoidable penny— 
nothing short of the watchful care of the Health Board 
will make those men provide covers for the tanks or 
cause them to be periodically cleaned; it costs money 
to do these things. Just think what must necessarily 
find its way into them! Of course there is always 
rising from numerous chimneys smoke laden with soot, 
and some of it must get cooled to just the degree to part 
with its soot when near the open tank. Then in dust 
storms, and in gales that sweep the roofs of their accu- 
-mulated deposits not only of dust from the air, but all 
sorts of leavings and débris put on the roof for lack of 
other dumping-ground. Now the authorities have ear- 
nestly taken in hand the inspection of filthy tanks, and 
commanded the cleansing of them. But if city tanks 
are thus in need of supervision what shall be said of 
the countless cisterns in the country, which, once built 
and filled, the owner rests contented for all time, it 
never occurring to him that even where they are ar- 
ranged with a shut-off, to allow the first rinsings of the 
root to’ be discharged outside the cistern, there must be 
times of forgetfulness or absence from home when this 
personally exercised precaution has been neglected. 


....It is pleasing to see a woman who has a real 
‘‘yvocation” for medical work make such an advance as 
that achieved by Miss L. Hamiltcn, formerly of Sun- 
drum in Ayrshire, Scotland. She was trained as a 
nurse in the Liverpool Infirmary, and afterward studied 
medicine in Brussels, taking her degree three years 


ago—and it is an interesting tho to-be-expected fact 
that many of the best women-doctors have had their 
own capabilities revealed to them, first, while nursing. 
After graduation she went to Calcutta and had begun 
practicing, when the Ameer of Afghanistan offered her 
a fine salary if she would come to Cabul. She accepted 
the offer, tho efforts were made to dissuade her. The 
Indian authorities told her they could afford her no 
protection against insult or injury if she went to live 
among the Afghans; but since she has become the 
physician to the royal family no one has heard of her 
experiencing any of the dreadful things that were im- 
agined. On the contrary, she has gone on successfully 
treating the sick and enlightening the minds of the 
Ameer and his people till she has won his full belief in 
the doctrine and practice of vaccination; and now the 
entire population is being vaccinated with pure calf- 
lymph produced close at hand, and a royal decree de- 
mands that no one shall escape this salutary proceed- 
ing; and it has all been effected through the efforts of 
Miss Hamilton. 


.... There are twenty-five Bulgarian women studying 
medicine at the Faculty of Nancy in France, 
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THE political situation in this city has been somewhat 
complicated. The Citizens’ Union Committee was gen- 
erally expected to come out with a nomination of Mr. 
Low entirely independent of any other movement. It 
appeared, however, that there was a division of counsels. 
The New York members wanted to do this, but the 
Brooklyn men thought it best to go slow and make sure 
of the support of all the anti-Tammany forces. After 
considerable discussion Mr. Low made known his pref- 
erence for delay. At the same time Mr. Quigg sent out 
invitations for a general anti-Tammany conference, to 
be held on August 30th. Accordingly, the Executive 
Committee of the Union, at a meeting on the 27th, de- 
cided to adjourn to September Ist, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that there should be no further delay, but 
a definite nomination of Mr. Low. The general feeling 
is strong for his nomination. Mr. Worth, the Brook- 
lyn boss, is for him, and several of the Democratic 
anti-Tammany men are in favor of him; but there is 
also general opinion among those who have had polit- 
icai experience, thata nomination of him bythe Union, 
regardless of any action by other organizations, would 
result in such a division of forces as inevitably to 
throw the victory into the hands of Tammany, notwith- 
standing the disorganized condition of that body. 
Among the more radical leaders of the Union there is 
great disappointment, and there have even been threats, 
that if Mr. Low wanted to parley with the politicians 
they would desert him and goto somebody else. The 
more conservative, however, claim that the first thing 
is to get Mr. Low nominated in such a way as to in- 
sure his election. Another change inthe Police De- 
partment, the retirement of Chief Conlin, opening the 
way to the appointment of a more efficient man, is 
already helping on the cause of non-partisan municipal 
control. 


THE four Republican State Conventions of the past 
two weeks have been significant of Republican hopeful- 
ness. The Iowa Convention was the first, and the 
large number attendant were enthusiastic over the plat- 
form, which stoutly upheld the President and his 
course. This past week the Nebraska, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland Conventions have been held, and the 
same note is very apparent. In Nebraska the rich har- 
vest and the high price of wheat have made everybody 
happy, and the Convention gave expression to the gen- 
eral feeling. The platform makes no reference to the 
silver question; and when questioned in regard to it, 
one of the committee said: ‘‘The silver question is a 
dead issue, and needs no burial at the hands of Nebras- 
ka Republicans.’’ The most important event was Sena- 
tor Thurston’s- absolute refusal to accept a renomina- 
tion. He prefers to go back to Nebraskatolive. In 
an address he attacked free silver most earnestly. In 
Pennsylvania there was a quiet convention, with entire 
harmony and complete indorsement of the Republican 
platform and legislation. The most of interest centered 
in Maryland, and there in the fight between Senator 
Wellington, as the manager of the State machine, and 
the anti-machine element. The latter claimed. that the 
primaries in Baltimore were unfair, and announced a 
rival ticket unless they were disallowed and new ones 
ordered. Congressman Mudd and Postmaster-General 
Gary threw their infiuence in favor of the anti-machine 
men, and they won by a vote of 61to 56. The result 
was a repudiation of the Baltimore primaries, an order 
for new ones to be held September 11th, and an ad- 
journment of the State Convention to September 15th. 
Some have feared that this would create a split, and that 
the Wellington faction would make trouble. The indi- 
cations are that this will not be the case, but that they 
will accept the situation. 


THE miners are waiting for the result of the St. 
Louis Convention this week. If that indorses them, 
and orders a general strike, they are confident of suc- 
cess. If not, there seems to bea general conviction that 
they will fail. Meanwhile, every effort is being made by 
the leaders to preserve order, and prevent any such action 
as willcalldownthe courts uponthem. There has been 
some marching, but not much, and the workers have 
not been seriously molested. There was a conference 
between the operators and the strikers, but it accom- 
plished nothing. President Ratchford insisted upon a 
conference of all the competitive States, and the pay- 
ment of 69 cents a ton, pending the decision of the arbi- 
trators who might be selected. The operators refused 
to give more than 61% cents, and declared it impossible 
to secure the adherence of all the States. The result 
of the failure of conference was that the operators are 
making preparations to open their mines at once, and 
with non-union men, if the strikers, after having had 
the opportunity to return, do not accept it. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the*Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad to import the men. This for two reasons: 
because a continuance of the closing of the mines means 
stopping cf their trains, including the mail trains, and 
thusiavolves the Government; and because it can bring 
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Survey of the World. 


the menclose to many of the mines without passing 
through the section where the strikers are in force, 





In order to a thorough understanding of the troubles 
on the Afghan border, the political boundaries, the to- 
pography of the country and the relation of the tribes 
should be clear. Baluchistan is an independent Khan- 
ate, but under British protection and suzerainty. 
Afghanistan is independent, but bound to England by 
special treaties, and the reception of an annyal subsidy, 
about $200,000, besides presents of guns, batteries, etc., 
conditioned on the preservation of peace. Bokhara isan 
independent Khanate, holding the same relation to Rus- 
sia that Baluchistan does to England. The Pamirs, the 
high plateau, about which there was so much discussion 
a few years ago, have been annexed by Russia, and are 
a part ofthe Empire. Chitral is a mountainous section 
under general British rule, but not fully occupied. The 
same is true of the greater part of the section between 
the Indus on the East, Afghanistan on the west and Ba- 
luchistan on the south, and including the Tochi Valley 
and the Kohat district in its northern part. The 
whole section is very mountainous, especially in the 
vicinity of Peshawur, the Khyber Passand Kohat. There 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN INDIA. 


are a number of ranges and valleys with local names, of 
which the most important at present are the Swat Valley 
in Chitral, the Tochi and Kuram valleys in Kohat, and 
the Samana range, a spur of the Hindu Kushin Kohat. 
The three tribes chiefly involved in the disturbances 
are the Mohmunds, occupying the Swat Valley, the 
Afridis, occupying the mountains just north of Pesha- 
wur, extending into Afghanistan, and the Orakzais on 
the Samana range. These are allturbulent mountain 
races, accustomed to intertribal wars. and acknowledg- 
ing English supremacy with very ill grace. Khyber 
Pass is the road from Peshawur to Kabul, a rugged 
mountain pass following the course of two small 
streams, one flowing south and the other north, but 
both emptying into’ the Kabul River, which flows into 
the Indus. 





SINCE the occupation of this section by the British, 
following on the last Afghan war,a large number of 
forts have been established: The most important is at 
the town of Jamrud, at the eastern end of the pass; but 
all through it are several smaller ones, which have fig- 
ured quite prominently,-among them being Forts 
Maude, Ali Musjid, Lundi Kotal, and others. These 
have been for the most part garrisoned by the Khyber 
Rifles, levies from the native tribes, including many of 
the tribes mentioned above. These have been wel 
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drilled, and their bearing has been such that General 
Roberts recently expressed himself as absolutely confi- 
dent that their loyalty could be relied upon. Among 
other places referred to are, Parachinar, a small town 
in the Koliat district, Forts Shabkadr and Michni, on 
the borders of the Swat Valley. The first difficulties 
were in the Swat Valley, and occasioned by the attacks 
of the Mohmunds on Malakand, a fort in that region. 
These were evidently incited by a Moslem priest, 
called the Mad Mullah, who resided among the Moh- 
munds, and had been for some time preaching an Is- 
lamic crusade. That rising was, as was supposed, eas- 
ily suppressed; but the trouble spread to the Afridis, in 
some respects the most turbulent of the tribes who are 
included under the general name of Pathans. They 
mustered in force, and attacked the forts in the Khyber 
Pass. As has appeared, they were assisted by friends 
in the garrisons, the forts were entered and destroyed, 
and at the last accounts the whole of the Khyber Pass 
was in their hands, the English only holding the town 
and fortress of Jamrud at the eastern entrance. About 
the same time as the rising in the Swat Valley, there 
was trouble in the Tochi Valley. That, too, it was 
thought, was subdued; but later, apparently under the 
influence of the success of the Afridis, the Orakzais 
have attacked several places, and appear to have been 
joined by another adjoining tribe. 


AT present, as nearly as can be gathered, the Khyber 
Pass is held by the Afridis, the Mohmunds are prac- 
tically masters of the Swat Valley, and the Orakzais 
of the Samana range; the fate of some of the forts, 
as Shabkadr onthe north, Gulistan on the west, and 
Parachinar being in doubt. Special interest is felt in 
the last place because of the presence of some English 
ladies with the garrison there. The English force is 
centered at Peshawur from which access to Jamrud, 
Kohat and Bannu (south of Kohat), and the Mo- 
mund region is easy. Meanwhile further south on the 
Baluchi stan border, there are signs of similar troubles. 
The English have a garrison at Quetta, but it is not 
well fortified, and the fact that several prominent chiefs 
have been arrested shows that the disaffection has 
spread further than the public isprobablyawareof. The 
problem before the English Government is by no means 
an easy one. The mountain tribes are well armed, have 
many men of military training, andin the rugged moun- 
tain passes, regular military operations are necessari- 
ly slow and difficult. The situation is complicated by 
the uncertainty as to the position of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. He has been questioned by the English 
Government and has affirmed his thorough loyalty; but 
as General Roberts has said it is scarcely possible that 
there should be so widely extended a movement among 
the tribes without his knowledge and without at least a 
presumption of his approval. It is well known that the 
Moslem priests, under the lead of the Mad Mullah, 
who himself led the Afridis in their attack, are preaching 
an Islamic crusade, and it is therefore possible that 
under the heavy pressure, the Ameer may yield in the 
hope of utilizing the general disaffection in India, not 
merely among Moslems but among Hindus. These 
last, however, will scarcely assist. One of the acts of 
the Mohmund raidwas to defile a Sikh book, and that 
has roused the bitter hostility of the Sikhs. Thus the 
old antagonism of the races will assist the British. One 
ofthe most significant acts of the British commander 
has been the disarming of the Khyber Riflesat Jamrud, 
showing that they fear that disaffection has spread fur- 
ther than was at first supposed. 


« 


SENoR J. IDIARTE BorDA, President of the Republic 
of Uruguay, was assassinated August 25th, by a young 
man named Arredondo. The President was just leaving 
the cathedral in Montevideo, after a Ze Deum in honor 
of the seventy-second anniversary of the establishment 
of the Republic, and was surrounded by the Ministers, 
State officials and diplomats. Two shots were fired, 
and death was almost immediate. The assassin was 
arrested. He declared that he had no accomplices and 
that it was an act of revenge. There was some excite- 
ment but no disturbance, and Sefior Cuestas, President 
of the Senate, has assumed the Presidency pending a 
new election. There is a general feeling that the result 
will be advantageous for the country. President Borda 
was a good deal of an agitator and was suspected of 
fomenting for his personal advantage the revolution 
which still continues. It is asserted that he had made 
a large fortune since his election in 1894. According to 
dispatches from Nicaragua, a number of officials of the 
Greater Republic of Central America are on their way 
to Washington, accompanied by the agent of the Nicar- 
agua Canal Company. In view of the hostility of the 
Greater Republic to the Canal project, especially as in- 
stanced in the objection to Captain Merry as the United 
States Minister, it is thought that some arrangement has 
been made or will be made for straightening out a num- 
ber-of diplomatic questions, It is also stated that an 
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American syndicate has secured valuable and large con- 
cessions in Honduras, which will give it practically 
the control of that country. 





THE reception of President Faure at St. Petersburg 
was all that the most enthusiastic Frenchman could de- 
sire. The Czar met him at Cronstadt, and on August 
24th the party sailed up the Neva on the imperial yacht, 
‘* Alexandra,”’ while roars of cheers went up all along 
the shore. Then followed three days of jubilation, 
during which the President witnessed an imposing re- 
view of 50,000 troops, assisted in laying the corner-stone 
of a new French hospital, and the foundation-stone of a 
new bridge, laid a wreath on the tomb of Alexander IIT, 
received deputations from municipalities, and was gen- 
erally féted. All this, however, was lost sight of in the 
absorbing question of the political relations of the two 
countries. Every word of the Czar was watched with 
greatest care. At first there was manifest in France a 
sense of disappointment. In his welcome the Czar 
spoke of friendship; no mention was made of the word 
alliance, and Frenchmen were trying to convince them- 
selves that the two words really meant the same, when 
just at the close, as the farewells were uttered, the 
magic word was spoken. Ata luncheon on the French 
warship ‘‘ Pothnau,”’ the Czar proposed the toast: 


“Our two nations, friends and allies, equally resolved to 

contribute all their resources to maintain the peace of the 
world in the spirit of right and equity.”’ 
President Faure responded in the same strain, and im- 
mediately France went wild with delight, while the rest 
of the world looked on, wondering whether it was all 
pyrotechnics or sober fact. According to M. de Blo- 
witz, who is supposed to know, a regular treaty of alli- 
ance was signed on the 25th, and will be published 
simultaneously by the two Governments. The French 
Government has evinced its faith in it and its full sig- 
nificance by ordering that August 31st, the day of Pres- 
ident Faure’s return, be made a national holiday, and 
that the public buildings be decorated in honor of the 
ratification of the treaty. 


THE general effect of this announcement of the alli- 
ance is to emphasize the assurance of European peace. 
A few of the more radical French journals are talking 
loudly of the revanche, andaffirm that it is no longer for- 
bidden to think of Alsace and Lorraine, but most con- 
sider that it is rather a pledge that each country shall be 
free to develop its own interests. This is the view 
taken by the best German papers. Apparently recog- 
‘nizing that Emperor William’s very evident effort to 
forestall France, not only met with no success, but was 
decidedly a failure, they say that the thing for 
Germany to do now is notto abandon herself to the en- 
joyment of acquisitions but to be strong at home and 
abroad so that her friendship will be sought and her 
enmity feared. The English say very little, either be- 
cause they look with acertain philosophic interest on 
the game of Continental politics, or because their atten- 
tion is fully absorbed elsewhere. The Austrian press 
assumes a generally skeptical air, and the Italian pa- 
pers say that every one should wait until the alliance is 
published before passing comments upon it. The most 
prominent features as recognized on every side, are the 
very clear warning to Germany that she cannot 
undertake to dictate, and still more the predominance 
of Russia. This is testified to by the value accorded 
to her alliance and the recognition of the strength it 
gives to France. 


At Constantinople the excitement attending the bomb 
explosions has quieted somewhat; but the general ten- 
sion has been made evident by the panic which attended 
the pursuit and arrest of acouple of Armenians. The 
parleying over the conditions of payment of the Greek 
indemnity continues, and a somewhat ludicrous aspect 
is given to the matter by a call by Tewfik Pasha on the 
Ambassadors urging them to hurry up and finish the 
negotiations. According to the latest reports, it looks 
very much as if Lord Salisbury would again yield, and 
permit the occupation of Thessaly as a pledge of pay- 
ment. His proposition that the Powers lend Greece the 
money is opposed by Germany; and the support of Rus- 
sia and France, at first supposed to be secured, is consid- 


ered problematical. Anexamination of the new bounda-' 


ry proposed shows that not only do the strategic points 
in the mountains, including the Miluna Pass, all fall to 
Turkey, but she secures the mouth of the river Peneus; 
so that her grip on Thessaly is complete. 


ATTENTION is still directed to Prince Ferdinand and 
M. Stoiloff. The fact that the latter received a decora- 
tion higher than has been given to any other European 
representative, while the Prince has been profuse in his 
protestations of loyalty, has been generally considered 
as indicating an effort to counterbalance the reported 
Austro-Russian understanding as to the apportionment 
of European Turkey in case that should be necessary, 
Austria taking Macedonia and Russia controlling the 
rest. That would leave Bulgaria out in the cold, and 
this move is considered one to secure as good a bar- 
gain as possible. From Eastern Turkey there is no 
special news. The incursion of Armenians, of which so 
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much was made a little time since, appears not to have 
amounted to much, The Russian propaganda among 
the Nestorians continues, and is generally regarded in 
Europe as the only means of securing protection to that 
people from Persian and Turkish tyranny. 





Two facts which may prove serious are reported 
from Africa. President Kriiger has come out witha 
positive repudiation of English suzerainty, and King 
Mwanga, of Uganda, has tried to organize a revolt 
against British rule in that province. President Krii- 
ger’s statement, made in the Volksraad, was as follows: 

“‘ The relations between Great Britain and the Transvaal 

are regulated by the convention of 1884, in which nothing 
appears bearing precisely upon the question of suzerainty. 
The Transvaal Government is desirous of maintaining the 
convention in its entirety, but it could not recognize Brit- 
ish suzerainty, which is entirely opposed to the conven- 
tion.” . 
King Mwanga’s effort apparently effected very little. 
It had no support in the province except in the Budda 
section, and order has been restored. The king has 
fled to German territory. It is announced that the 
British commanding officer plans to proclaim the in- 
fant Mwanga king with a regency. 


Biblical Research. 


Further Research on the Logia. 


As might have been expected, the attention which is 
being paid to the recently recovered Logia is already 





. resulting in some dissipation of the difficulties which at- 


tach themselves both to the text and to the interpreta- 
tion. The religious papers, the magazines and the 
critical correspondence columns of the more thoughtful 
of the weekly newspapers contain, it is true, a vast 
amount of rubbish shot at random by persons who have 
been looking out the leading words of the Logia in the 
principal concordances. But they also furnish some 
very bright suggestions on minor points. Probably 
the best thing that has yet appeared on the subject 
is Harnack’s pamphlet, which, tho bearing some 
signs of haste, especially in the printing, is a very thor- 
ough exposition of the text, and has conjectural resto- 
rations of the missing and doubtful parts of the text 
which are characterized by great skill and an intimate 
knowledge of biblical Greek. With regard to the gen- 
eral treatment of the subject, Harnack agrees closely 
with the Oxford editors, whose judgment he confirms in 
a number of points. In particular he shows conclusive- 
ly that the Fast and Sabbath of the second Logion are 
the ¢rue Fast and ew Sabbath. of the early Christian 
preaching. The fifth Logion (*‘ Wood and Stone’’ Lo- 
gion) he interprets from the same standpoint as Dr. 
Swete, by a comparison of the passage in Eccles. q: 10: 
‘*He that lifts a stone,” etc., and ‘‘he that splits 
wood,” etc. But, unlike Dr. Swete, he does not in- 
dulge in subtle reflections upon the dangers involved in 
the building of the Church, but finds a simple encourage- 
ment to the solitary believer to find Christ in his daily 
tasks. 

But the most important part of Harnack’s investiga- 
tion is the concluding portion, in which he makes his 
study of the text blossom out into a statement that the 
new Logia are taken from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians; and, what is more curious still, this conclu- 
sion had been arrived at by Mr. F. P. Badham, and pub- 
lished by him in a letter to The Atheneum, by a process 
exactly opposite to that which led Harnack to it. The 
suggestion ‘‘ Gospel according to the Egyptians,” is a 
natural one enough; but what are we to say when one 
scholar (Harnack), makes an identification based upon 
the two statements: (i.) The Logia are perfectly ortho- 
dox, but extra-canonical. (ii.) The Gospel according 
to the Egyptians is perfectly orthodox, but extra-can- 
onical. .*. The Logia found in Egypt are probably a 
part of the Gospel according tothe Egyptians; while 
the other (Badham), affirms the Logia to be pantheis- 
tic, mystic and Gnostic, and the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians to be the same, whence as before the 
probable conclusion may be deduced! It is sufficient to 
say that there is abundant evidence for the study of 
logical fallacies in some of these quasi-syllogisms. Per- 
haps the most charitable explanation will be that both 
writers have overestimated the knowledge which they 
have of the contents of the lost Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. 

An important utterance with regard to the whole sub- 
ject was made at the Friends’ Summer School of Theol- 
ogy, which is being held at Scarborough, England. The 
Friends, who have suddenly blossomed out into the 
study of theology under the stimulating influence of the 
Higher Criticism, secured Mr. Grenfell for the first and 
only lecture that, we believe, he will give on the subject. 
The lecture was given on August 12th, and the occasion, 
as might have been expected, was one of phenomenal 
interest. Mr. Grenfell not only made an admirable gen- 
eral discourse on the way in which the Logia were 
found, and upon their general meaning, but he took the 
opportunity to criticise the Harnack-Badham theory of 
derivation from the Gospel of the Egyptians. He agreed 
with Harnack’s theory of the dependence of the fifth 
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Logion upon Ecclesiastes, whose pessimism he held that 
Christ contradicted; and he concluded with some admi- 
rable remarks on the links which the Logia furnished 
between the Synoptic theology and the, at first sight, 
divergent theology of St. John. We take the following 
from the Scarborough Post, of August 13th: 


“Mr. Grenfell proceeded to allude in detail to its phys- 
ical characteristics for the purpose of demolishing one 
argument of the critics that it was a mere page from a pri- 
vate note-book, probably jcttings from a sermon or lecture. 
Tho the papyrus itself was in bad condition, the writing 
was excellent, and its style and finish pointed distinctly to 
its being a leaf from a book of great importance, not, how- 
ever, an original manuscript, but a copy of some early 
manuscript. Its date, for reasons which he explained, he 
assigned to theend of the first or the beginning of the sec- 
ond century. 

“The second saying is ‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to 
the world, ‘ye shall in no wise find the Kingdom of God; 
and except ye keep the Sabbath ye shall not see the 
Father.’ Mr. Grenfell, admitting that the saying is new 
and presents some difficulties, urged that it was in reality a 
plea to renounce the world, and declared that the injunc- 
tion was no sharper than that which was given in St. Luke, 
14: 33. He regarded it not as an exposition of extreme 
asceticism, but as an injunction with a metaphorical mean- 
ing, perfectly consistent with the teaching of the canonical 
Gospels, and entirely in harmony with St. John’s teaching. 
He admitted, however, that the fifth saying was the most 
important one, and must be faced in any effort to decide 
definitely on the authenticity of the Logia. It runs thus— 
the gaps being due to mutilations on the papyrus itself: 

““* Jesus saith, Wherever there are and there is 
one . alone, I am with him. Raise the stone, and 
there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, and there 
am I.’” 

“In spite of the mutilations, the general sense was clear 

and the point was ‘ What does it mean?’ It was tolerably 
clear that the first sentence ran on the lines of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, ‘Wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether,’ and it might fairly be taken as‘ the promise to be 
with true believers. Thereal difficulty was with the third 
sentence, but to get an accurate starting-point for a true 
explanation it must be realized that this sentence was 
clearly intended to repeat in a concrete form the truth ex- 
pressed in general fashion in the first sentence. Inthe 
course of a long and detailed examination of this saying, 
Mr. Grenfell controverted the critics who have regarded it 
as a pantheistic saying, representing Christ as in the inan- 
mate objects of nature, and declared that such an ex- 
planation was inconsistent with the first and essential part 
of the saying. It would, he said, come as an anticlimax, 
after declaring that Christ was specially with the true 
believer when two or three were gathered together, or one 
believer was by himself alone, to portray Christ as present 
in allinanimate objects, for, of course, if he was so present 
in the pantheistic sense, he must of necessity be with both 
believers and unbelievers, and the saying was of small 
value. After much study and consideration of the various 
criticisms offered, Mr. Grenfell suggested that the saying 
really involved a promise to be with the true believer, not 
merely in the act of worship, ‘ where two or three are gath- 
ered together,’ but in the every-day labor of the world. It 
was addressed to the pessimistic mind which regarded toil 
and labor as drudgery and sorrow, and what it said was 
‘* Labor is not sorrow. In labor you will find Me. Iam 
with you just as much in toil and work as in fasting and 
meditation and prayer—My presence may be just as real 
to you when you raise the stone or cleave the wood, as 
when you are actually engaged in worship,’ and did they 
not think there was a peculiar dramatic fitness in the sym- 
bols used by the carpenter’s son? After briefly consider- 
ing the sixth and seventh sayings, Mr. Grenfell summed up 
and dealt with certain recent criticisms of the Logia as a 
whole. He read extracts from the ‘Gospel according to 
the Egyptians,’ to show that this Logia was modeled on 
entirely different lines, declared that it was not Gnostic, 
mystic or pantheistic, and asserted that tho its authenticity 
could not be actually demonstrated, many of the objections 
which were being urged against its acceptance were two- 
edged weapons, which might be used against the Johan- 
nite Gospel, and led us into very dangerous paths.”’ 

Mr. Grenfell’s lecture was fcllowed the next morning 
by a critical lecture by Dr. Rendel Harris on the same 
subject. We understand that the substance of this lec- 
ture willappear in the Contemporary Review for Septem- 
ber. Among the interesting points made by the lecturer 
were: 

(i.) That there was hardly a logion in the collection 
which did not show traces of Hebraism, either in the 
speech or in the parallelism of the parts of the sayings. 

(ii.) That the whole of the disputed ‘‘ wood and stone’”’ 
Logion was known to Clement of Alexandria, who had 
commented upon it onat least three separate occasions, 
and always mystically. 

(iii.) That the recovery of these sayings shows that 
we are now behind the Gospels, and that orthodox 
critics must make allowance for the existence of an im- 
portant mass of extra-canonical literature of which only 
a fraction has been directly preserved. 

The confirmation from Clement of Alexandria of 
the Oxford interpretation of the second Logion was 
more striking than even Dr. Harnack’s arguments. It 
is fortunate that the psint is now cleared up, as there 
have been many misleading statements on the subject. 

Especially it disposes of the argument of a recent re- 
viewer of the Logia in The Athen@aum who supposes 
themto be the work of the Therapeutz, mainly because 
these ascetics were strong on fasting or the keeping 
of the Jewish Sabbath. 
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The Grace of Abhorrence. 


‘*T abhor you! I ABHOR you!” 

The place was the office of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The speaker was that grand old fighter for every 
good cause, Dr. Joshua Leavitt. It was not long 
before Dr. Leavitt’s death, in his seveny-ninth year, 
that a man well past middle age slowly entered the 
room whom our old editor did not at first recog- 
nize. He had been, years before, a friend of Dr. 
Leavitt’s, a preacher of the Gospel, if we remember; 
had conveniently escaped with his life when his 
wife was drowned by the capsizing of the small 
boat in which the two were rowing or sailing on the 
Hudson; and he had shortly after joined a communi- 
ty whose practice of regulated social promiscuity 
was for many years a disgrace to the State. 
As soon as Dr. Leavitt recognized his visitor 
he rose tothe full hight of his commanding figure 
and, with the repeated and emphatic execration, 
expelled the man from the office. 

Dr. Leavitt believed in the injunction of Saint Paul, 
‘* Abhor that which is evil.” He abhorred evil whether 
in the abstract or the concrete. He abhorred evil things 
and evil people. He could not love without exercis- 
ing, when occasion called, its opposite grace. What 
man loved like Paul? What other man ever pronounced 
such a panegyric on love? Yet with genuine sternness 
he dictated the words: ‘Let love be without dis- 
simulation; abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good.’’ The hypocrisy of dissimulated love 
he abhorred. He uttered his abhorrence, too, with 
vigor when occasion called. ‘‘God shall judge thee, 
thou whited sepulcher!’’ he cried out to an unjust 
judge. . 

We need often to repeat the lesson that love is not 
all gracious complacence. It is beautiful, it is tender; 
but it isalso terrible. Wedo not often speak of ab- 
horrence as a grace; but it is half of the virtue of 
goodness. One must not love the good with more 
intensity than he hates the evil. God’s holiness is a 
needle with two opposite poles. The man who loves 
his country must hate those who would corrupt its 
purity. He who follows virtue must attack vice. He 
who worships God must execrate Satan, 

The duty of abhorring evil is one that is general in 
its nature; it admits of no exception of favored vices. 
We are very liable to excuse the sins which we ‘«are 
inclined to,” while roundly condemning those we 
‘‘have no mind to.’’ It is one of the weaknesses of 
poor human nature that if a sin is agreea»le to us we 
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discover or invent excuses for it. It is not so bad as 
some other sins; indeed, in our case, it is not certain 
that it isa sin at all. We havea certain right to do 
what we would blame others for doing; or we even 
say to ourselves that it is merely conventional wrong, 
but is in fact no real wrong. Whatever is wrong, 
without exception in our own favor, we ought to ab- 
hor; and we ought to cultivate the grace of abhorring 
it; for we may be certain that if we allow ourselves an 
easy sentiment of allowance for any sin, we have 
taken down the bars to its commission; and one sin 
being made easy opens the way to another and an- 
other, until the conscience is seared as with a hot 
iron. Remember that Paul first enjoined such love 
as does not deceive itself, ‘‘ without dissimulation’’; 
and then, in the analysis of it, he first commanded 
us to abhor the evil, and that next to it came the 
injunction to cleave to that which is good. 


The Disturbance in India. 


THE purpose of the map we publish this week of 
the scene of the outbreak in India is to show what is 
its extent and what its relation to the countries about. 
The reader will observe that it concerns only the 
western portion of the Indian frontier, that by Af- 
ghanistan and a part of Baluchistan. The great cen- 
tral portion of the northern frontier and the eastern, 
toward Burma and China, are not disturbed, nor is 
any portion of the great peninsula. The outbreak is 
confined to a comparatively small portion, is on the 
frontier where British control is not fully organized, 
in districts lately acquired, and where the mountain- 
ous region near the Hindu Kush range is inhabited 
by wild tribes who resent any control. 

The serious question in the case is that of relig- 
ion. There is no disturbance of any account among 
the Hindus, only among the Mohammedans. These 
tribes are Moslem, as is all Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan. They do not readily submit to Christian 
rule; and the amazing success allowed to the Turkish 
Sultan in his contest with Greece and the European 
Powers has doubtless been reported to them as not 
only indicating the renascence of Mohammedan power, 
but also as proving that Christianity cannot stand 
before the sword of Mohammed. Greece has been 
speedily conquered and humbled, and the Himalayan 
tribesman makes no distinction between Greece and 
European Christendom. To him all Europe has been 
humbled by the great Caliph. As long as he was the 
Sick Man the Indian Mohammedan was free to deny 
that he was the chief of all the faithful; but to his 
success they are quick to yield, just as the chief of 
the Young Turkey Party in Paris has hastened to 
Constantinople to renew his allegiance to the Porte. 

Whether the Sultan has sent his emissaries to 
Khelat and Cabul to stir up disaffection and rebellion 
we may not certainly know; but it is in every way 
probable that he has not failed to make the most of 
his influence in the East. He desires to be recognized 
as the head of all Moslem believers, and it would 
be strange if he has not sent messengers to Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan and Delhi to report his victories 
and advise the resumption of Moslem authority, as 
well as to the Sfidan. We know that the Sultan sent 
envoys to Khartfim to encourage the dervishes in 
their resistance to the British advance up the Nile. 

Of all the six Powers England is the only one that 
showed any real desire to support Greece against Tur- 
key,and it is not strange that it is against England that 
Islam chiefly turns. England was afraid of a general war 
if she protected Crete or Greece against Turkey; and 
she yielded meekly when she ought, before God and 
the world, to have boldly seized the nettle. There was 
good reason to believe she might have done the right 
thing without a general war. But she was afraid, and 
Greece was crushed; the Sultan gained, with the help 
of German generals, a crushing victory. The other 
Powers do not suffer; but England bears the whole 
burden of the blunder. Germany and Russia rejoice 
in the danger that comes to England. The German 
strategy which captured Thessaly foments the rebel- 
lion in India. England is now reaping, with no little 
terror, the harvest of her diplomatic cowardice in 
Thessaly and Crete. 

But what has Russia to do with this disturbance ? 
Probably nothing directly. But the map shows that 
just on the edge of the disturbed district the Russian 
territory, by the late accession of the Pamirs, comes 
cleardown tothegreat mountainrange, and that Great 
Britain met the advance by taking Chitral, so that the 
border between the two Powers is only the ridge of the 
Hindu Kush. Great Britain has a weak hold on the 
the subsidized Ameer of Afghanistan at Cabul; but 
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Russian influence is strongest in the northern capital 
at Herat. The Ameer is probably behind these irrup- 
tions of his own subjects down the Khyber Pass, whose 
forts they have captured, even altho he stoutly denies 
it. Great Britain must speedily and with great energy 
put down this rising, and we believe she will do it; 
otherwise the disturbances may spread over the 
Punjab. After the recapture of Khyber Pass and the 
subjection of the Afridis and other tribesmen, there is 
likely to be a settling with the Ameer, and a possible 
annexation of Afghanistan upto the line of the Hindu 
Kush, altho the resistance of Russia to the occupation 
of Herat is to be reckoned with. The great unan- 
swered question of that portion of the East is, whether 
Russia or England is to control Persia. We do not 
consider the possibility that the English can be driven 
by Moslem or Russian intrigue or force out of India. 
That would be an evil to the world too great to be 
calmly considered; and the British and native army in 
India is too loyal and too strong to make it a possi- 
ble eventuality. 


The Conclusions of Archeology. 


Ar the meeting of the British Association last 
week, in Toronto, archeology had the post of honor 
among all the sciences, owing to the presidency of 
Sir John Evans, one of those fine, rare men that have 
arisen in the ranks of business life, who divide their - 
minds and hearts between business that brings bread 
and butter and some choice line of study which occu- 
pies their hours of recreation. Sir John Evans's play 
is archeology, and he has pursued it with so much 
zeal and success that he was chosen to be, this year, 
the presiding representative of British science. 

Archeology, as Sir John treats it, has very little to 
do with classical archeology, or Oriental, with the 
spoils of Egypt, or Babylonia, or Greece, or Italy. It 
is not the products of some ancient developed people 
which he studies, but the primitive tools—nearly all 
that remains—of the most primitive peoples that in- 
habited the earth. His question is, When did man 
first appear in Europe, or in the world? Whence did 
he come? What was his geological period? What 
was the succession of his art or his race in the ages 
before written history begins? These are questions 
of more curious, perhaps more profound, interest, 
than those which have to do with the search after the 
type of Phidias’s Athene, or the question what the 
Venus of Milo held in her lost hands. The constant 
discovery of new sites of paleolithic remains, and the 
more careful study of their geological relations, make 
it impossible for the text-books to keep up with the 
investigations; and it is of value to learn what are the 
conclusions of such an authority as Sir John Evans, 
partly solid fact and partly conjecture. 

He thinks it likely that the human race first ap- 
peared on the planet in India or Eastern Asia, where 
they gradually developed ‘‘ from a lowly origin,” by 
which he means that the primitive man’s physical struc- 
ture came from some sort of asimianancestor. That 
is the home of the higher apes. There man learned 
first to break off sharp-edged chips of stone, and 
at last succeeded in shaping implements by chipping 
and flaking quartz and flint. Sir John does not allow 
that this was in the Tertiary period; at least when, 
after many centuries, perhaps by the crowding of 
population, and the decrease of animals easily caught 
and killed, the human race reached Western Europe, 
the Glacial period had closed, and was followed by a 
period of torrential rains. The great river valleys of 
England, miles in diameter, sometimes hundreds of 
feet deep, had not yet been washed out. The geog- 
raphy of Europe was very different from what it now 
is, and England was not then separated from France 
by water. Many large animals now extinct roamed 
the forests. Only these chipped tools for domestic 
use or the chase are known; nota single polished 
implement belonging to this period has been found. 
Similar tools, of a similar early post-glacial age, have 
been found on the Continent of Europe, and scatter- 
ed so widely over Asia and Africa as to make it prob- 
able that this paleolithic race was spread over nearly 
all the Eastern Continent. During their occupation 
of Western Europe the great river valleys were ero- 
ded, or after their destruction. 

For there appears tocome a sharp break in the his- 
tory. This paleolithic race, with their chipped tools, 
passed away, perhaps in that period when arctic con- 
ditions prevailed and the clays gathered leaves of 
arctic willows. At any rate, after the erosion was 
completed there appeared a new race of men, who 
possessed the art of polishing stone, Their weapons 
are no longer chipped out; they are ground and 
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smoothed, and the shape of their hatchets is changed. 
When they appeared the conditions were practically 
what they are now; the same rivers and channels 
and seas, the same animals, plants and trees. They 
are the Neolithic race. In Great Britain, at least, there 
is no evidence of any gradual change from one to the 
other. We do not find them intermixed. Such 
may have been the case in Southern France or Italy, 
but even there no sure evidence appears that such 
was the case. Apparently one race was swept off the 
ground, and after a while another race took its 
place. Where did this race come from? Sir Jobn is 
not sure, perhaps from the same Eastern home as the 
other; but he is inclined to conjecture that it came 
from North Africa, as there appears to be evidence of 
avery advanced skill in stonecutting and polishing 
in Egypt at a period as much as four thousand years 
before Christ. But whether this Neolithic race en- 
tered Europe four thousand or ten thousand years 
before Christ Sir John does not venture even to con- 
jecture. Much less does he conjecture how much 
earlier was the advent of the Paleolithic race. He 
only says it was long, very long ago, by which he 
evidently means tens of thousands of years, ago; but 
it was all post-glacial Quaternary. 

It will be seen that the President of the British 
Association is very conservative about what the geol- 
ogists would call the early appearance of man upon 
the earth. He finds no satisfactory evidence of Ter- 
tiary man, whether Miocene or Pliocene. The Java 
Pithecanthropus does not concern him further than 
to mention it, because its geological level is not set- 
tled. He takes no account of American claims of 
Tertiary man, and hardly accepts the evidence that 
rests on the Trenton gravels. Indeed, history is so 
very modern in America that archeology has no fit 
parallax from which to compute the distance of the 
earliest inhabitants. Little can be settled where paleo- 
lithic art has continued down to the present day. 
Neither does Sir John attempt to base any measure of 
time on the astronomical data which were so much 
considered a few years ago. He does not try to fix 
any date for the erosion of the river valleys; he leaves 
that to the geologists. It is enough for him to say 
that it was many years ago. 

The reader will see that large room is left here for 
conjecture, apart from the confessed conjectures that 
the earlier race came from Eastern Asia and the later 
race trom Africa. History can add very little. The 
period of the most ancient races that have a known 
history comes apparently wholly within the Neolithic 
period. The earliest known art of the Greeks, called 
Mycenean, and what little went before it, is perhaps 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand before Christ. 
Egyptian history begins very probably not far from 
four thousand before Christ, and the latest discoveries 
show a period of developed art that is probably some- 
what earlier. In Southern Babylonia the latest dis- 
coveries of Peters, Hilprecht and Haynes seem to 
show an antiquity of named kings that is likely to be 
as early asthat of Egypt, and scholars are inclined to 
think earlier. So far as history can answer the ques- 
tion, the beginnings of fairly civilized man, man who 
could make a record of his name, were in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile; four or five thousand 
years before the birth of our Lord. But this is mod- 
ern times compared with the antiquity which Sir John 
Evans seems to suppose it necessary to assign to the 
stone-chipping primitive man who robbed the cave 
bear of his home. 





Escape from the Athanasian Creed. 
ONE of the puzzles of the late meeting of the Bish- 
ops of the Lambeth Conference is the decision to 
retranslate the Athanasian Creed, known technically 
as Quicungue Vult. This creed has been long a 
stumbling-block to English churchmen, and a famous 
Anglican divine said that he ‘‘wished we were well 
rid of it.’’, And no wonder; indeed, the American 
Episcopal Church is well rid of it. Whenthe Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church was organized in 
this country, it omitted from its formulas both the 
Nicene Creed and the Athanasian Creed; but the 
English authorities to whom they went for recognition 
and orders demanded that the two creeds should be 
restored. The American Church consented so far as 
the Nicene Creed was concerned, but persisted in 
refusing to admit the Athanasian Creed; and their 
English brethren finally yielded this point. 

The Athanasian Creed has to be repeated a dozen 
times a year in English service, and the objection to 
it is not its metaphysical and somewhat repetitious 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, which Dean 
Stanley called a ‘‘ triumphant pan of the orthodox 
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faith,” and which Dr. Schaff calls ‘‘a musical creed 
or dogmatic psalm,” with its artistically arranged and 
rhythmically expressed sentences, but its threefold 
anathema ordinarily called the ‘‘ damnatory clauses.”’ 
The Apostles’ Creed is uncontroversial and irenic; but 
the Athanasian Creed begins.and ends with the solemn 
declaration which it again puts in the middle, that 
the Catholic faith in the Trinity and Incarnation, 
as therein set forth, is the indispensable condition 
of salvation, and that those who reject it will be lost 
forever. It begins: 

‘*Whosoever will be saved: before all things it is 

necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith: which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”’ 
And then it continues with what the Catholic Faith is 
in reference to ‘‘ one God in Trinity’ and ‘ Trinity in 
unity’’ neither confounding the Persons nor dividing 
the Substance,’’ and so on at great length with the 
discussion of the Trinity, concluding this part of the 
creed with the words: 

‘‘He therefore that will be saved must thus think of 
the Trinity.” 

Then comes the subject of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ thus introduced: 

‘‘ Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting salvation 
that he also believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 
which is described again at great length, showing 
that Christ is one with God ‘‘not by conversion of 
the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the man- 
hood into God,” and the creed ends: 

‘* This is the Catholic Faith which except a man be- 
lieve truly and firmly, he cannot be saved.” 

Now this creed makes the condition of salvation an 
intellectual faith. It istaken up with intellectual be- 
lief from beginning to end, and has nothing todo with 
character, except in one short clause; and the dam- 
natory clauses insist solely upon rightness of intellect- 
ual belief as the condition of salvation. Of course 
the Church of England does not believe that creed. 
It ought not to insist uponit. The American Episco- 
pal Church is right in rejecting it from its Prayer- 
book; and what the English Church ought to have 
done is to throw it overboard and not to translate it. 
To retranslate could not in the least change the 
meaning of it. It is well enough translated. ‘‘4é- 
sque dubio in aternum peribit” means, ‘‘ Without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly,’’ and can mean nothing 
else. No translation can get rid of it. The-only way 
to get rid of it is to get rid of the original Latin; for, 
strange as it may seem, the Greek father Athanasius 
never saw the Athanasian Creed. It has never been 
adopted by the Greek Church. The original of it is 
in the Latin language, and it cannot be traced further 
back than the tenth or eleventh century. 

The Ritual Commission of the Church of England, 
appointed in 1867, declared: 

‘* The condemnations of this Confession of Faith are 

to be no otherwise understood than as asolemn warning 
of the peril of those who wilfully reject the Catholic 
Faith.” 
But this is evidently untrue; it is much more than a 
warning of peril. It isa statement of the assured 
damnation of those whose belief on the subject is in- 
correct. These damnatory clauses were concocted at 
a time when it was thought proper to put people to 
death who rejected the accepted belief of the Church. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor could not endure these damna- 
tory clauses. He declared: 

‘*It seems very hard to put uncharitableness into a 
creed, and so to make it become an article of faith’’; 
and Bishop Chillingworth said: 

‘*The damning clauses in Saint Athanasius’s creed 

are most false, and also in a high degree schismatical 
and presumptuous.” 
The decision of the late Lambeth Conference to re- 
translate the creed could only be justified if it might 
be translated into that lost Algonquin tongue, the 
knowledge of which it is popularly said has perished 
since the death of J. Hammond Trumbull. 


WE believe that there is to be no serious division of 
the forces in Greater New York who are opposed to the 
rule of Tammany. The Citizens’ Union in this city 
have had leaders who would have been more than glad 
to risk success by snubbing the regular Republican or- 
ganization. We have no admiration for that organiza- 
tion; but it controls a great many votes, and in the 
contest for the first Mayor of the Greater New York 
every vote is needed that the new city may begin its 
political life in a way that will influence its history for 
many years tocome. While we do not believe that the 
Greater New York contains ‘‘ but one only man,” or 
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that Mr. Low strides the East River ‘‘like a colossus,’’ 
yet he is before the public as an every way satisfactory 
candidate, and the only one on whom union is likely to 
be made; and it should be made just as easy as possible 
for the Republican machine to persuade itself that his 
election isa part of its pleasure, and that he should have 
its votes. We are glad that the Brooklyn Committee of 
Fifty has taken a conciliatory attitude; and that atti- 
tude, we believe, will control the friends of Mr. Low in 
New York. We believe that it represents Mr. Low’s 
own ideas of what is wise. 





As the American Board enters the last week of its 
fiscal year it faces two situations. One is of exceptional 
advance on the field. In Mexico every station but one 
reports growing work with large accessions to the 
churches. In Austria the Free Church is a power as 
never before. Turkey is open to teachers, preachers 
and workers of every kind; the schools are full, the 
churches are crowded, and special religious interest 
manifests itself everywhere. In the Zulu mission there 
has been a religious awakening unlike anything in the 
history of that field. In East Central Africa the first 
church has been organized at Mount Silinda. In Mi- 
cronesia more than 500 additions have been made to the 
churches. In Japan the educational and philanthropic 
work of the missions has given place to evangelism, and 
preaching is possible as never before. In China the 
increase inthe Fuchau churches has been over forty 
per cent. Similar reports come from every section. 
The other situation is a financial situation at home. 
The record for eleven months shows a total deficiency 
of $53,388. This is shared as follows: Legacies, $21,404; 
women’s boards, $25,008; churches and individuals, $20,- 
349. Special objects and the young people’s societies 
show a gain which somewhat balances these losses, but 
not completely. To meet this great deficiency an ear- 
nest appeal is being made to the patrons of the Board 
for prompt action. We sincerely hope that the appeal 
will not only be heard, but accepted, and that when the 
books close, on September 6th,the remittances will cover 
the loss. 





PopuLAR wisdom of long standing has settled it that 
it is easy to raise the Devil, but very hard to lay the 
Devil. We wish we could believe that the latter task 
has been successfully accomplished by the Negroes of 
South Carolina. Thousands of them have been gathered 
together for the purpose of burying his Satanic Majes- 
ty, and the excitement has been something far beyond 
the usual cataleptic frenzy of the ordinary camp-meet- 
ings. At last six of the preachers, led by Brother Yoa- 
kun, retired at midnight, and went through the obse- 
quies in secret, while a multitude were singing and 
praying. The task had to be accomplished quickly, be- 
cause of the profane presence of the whites who had 
come to see the goings-on. After half an hour Brother 
Yoakun reappeared, and said, if we may believe the re- 
ports: 

‘‘Brederen, youse now free. De Debbil am buried. Let 
us all go home and live right, for dere’s no Debbil to tempt 
youse any moah.”’ 


This good news we commend to the experts in proph- 
ecy. It seems to be in the line with the statement that 
the dragon, the old serpent,which isthe Devil and Satan, 
should be b-und for athousand years, and should de- 
ceive the nations no more; only, somehow, from our 
observation, it would seem as if a thousand years were 
but as one day, for already we see signs that he has es- 
caped from his grave. Perhaps it is only the South 
Carolina Devil that has been bound and buried, and the 
black one at that, or else Irby and Evans and Tillman 
have resurrected him, 





ComPARING the Encyclical from the English Bishops 
of this year and that of 1888, one is struck by the dif- 
ference of tone in certain parts. Especially are we sur- 
prised by the fact that, whereas, in 1888, great consid- 
eration was shown toward the ancient Jansenist Church 
in Holland, and a wish expressed for union with her, 
she is this year left out in the cold. The Old Catholic 
Churches of Germany, Switzerland and Austria are 
spoken warmly of; but the fountain-head of Old Catholi- 
cism in Europe is given the cold shoulder. We remark, 
also, that Rome is ignored. However, on this point we 
are notunprepared, but the sileace toward Holland needs 
explaining. Is it because she has appointed a committee 
tolook into the question of Anglican Orders, and has re- 
ported unfavorably? Or is it because the Old Catholic 
archbishops and bishops of Holland forbade the Old 
Catholics of America to receive any sacraments from 
the hands of the Protestant Episcopal Church? The 
Church of Holland andthe Old Catholic Church in 
America are put in the same box. Is it because they 
both question the Orders of the Anglican Church? Why 
bother so much about Apostolic Succession? We are 
far from the unity of Jerusalem, 


Tue Catholics of Germany are not all as conservative 
as is the German Catholic press in thiscountry; and they 
may be less so now that they have escaped their re- 
pressing political alliance. The sensation in relig- 
ious circles of Germany has been for some time past a 
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book by Dr. Schell, the Rector ofthe University of Wiirz- 
burg, and head of the Catholic Faculty at that institu- 
tion, in which he discusses Roman Catholicism as a 
principle of progress, and criticises in a most decided 
way the trend and tendencies of modern Roman Catho- 
licism, doing all this, however, in the interests of 
the Church of which he is a devoted adherent. Within 
afew weeks the book has been published in five editions 
and is the most discussed theclogical work of the day. 
Schell openly acknowledges that in modern life and 
thought Protestantism is a much moredecided factor and 
force than Roman Catholicismis. The reasons he gives 
which hinder the latter Church from being the power 
it should have been in modern life are the following: 
1,The lack of clergy that is thoroughly trained scientific- 
ally and economically; 2, the shallowness of Roman 
Catholic preaching; 3, crowding the Scriptures into the 
background; 4, the tendency of restricting the active 
grace of God and the real spirit of holiness and true 
morality and neighborly life to the confines of the Catho- 
lic Church; 5, the Sacramentalism of the Catholic 
clergy, the danger of their becoming mass-priests and 
sacrament-merchants (Sakraments-krémer); 6, the offi- 
cious activity of the priests; 7, their preference of 
polemics; 8, their love for controversy; 9, last, and de- 
cidedly not least, the influence of the Jesuit order. 
Schell’s associates in the Wiirzburg Faculty have de- 
clared against him, and the Catholic press of the Conti- 
nent criticises him severely. It is thought that this 
theological school will be boycotted by many Catholic 
students as long as Schell continues there asa leading 
teacher; but similar prophecies were made of Union 
Seminary if Professor Briggs was retained. 





MANny stories have been told of the suspiciousness of 
Turkish authorities, of which perhaps the best is that of 
the censor who refused to permit the publication of a 
Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, and de- 
manded the arrest of this Paul who was writing to the 
people of Galata, a suburb of Constantinople. Just now 
the Catholics in Syria are being sharply watched. The 
superior of a convent at Jerusalem was summoned to 
answer to the complaint of the Turkish authorities that 
they were bringing in ammunition; that they had threc 
cannon in their possession, and that they were contem- 
plating a bold stroke against Jerusalem. The Carmelite 
nuns at Bethlehem were said to have six cannon, and 
another convent to have four, and that they meditated 
a military attack on the Holy City. The Dominican 
Fathers had ordered an outfit for bowls, and when it 
arrived at Jaffa the suspicious officers opened the box. 
They wanted to know what those nicely trimmed round 
balls contained. When told there was nothing danger- 
ous in them they would not believe it, but cut a ball 
open, and when they discovered nothing worse than 
wood they yet confiscated them as dangerous and sent 
them to the arsenal at Damascus, from which a report 
was made to Constantinople and the balls were sent on, 
and were then referred to the Minister of War, who 
issued an order for the authorities at Jaffa and the com- 
mander at Jerusalem to be very watchful. Henceforth 
even baseballs and croquet balls are suspected of con- 
taining nothing less than melinite. 





....The Lutheran General Synod refuses to continue 
fraternal relations with the United Brethren Church 
because the latter has missions in Germany. Then it 
will have to refuse fraternal relations with Methodists 
and Baptists as well. The reason for the action taken 
is that the sending of missionaries to Germany seems to 
imply that the Lutheran Church there is not a Christian 
Church. But that is not the necessary conclusion. 
Lutherans send missionaries to this country, and Amer- 
ican Lutherans send missionaries to portions of the 
country that are supplied with other evangelical 
churches. There is abundant room in Germany for 
active religious work without throwing any discredit on 
the Christian character of the established Church. 
There was a time in New England when the Congrega- 
tionalists talked just so about Methodists coming among 
them. They felt it was an insult to their Christian 
character; but it was not. At most it was a reproof of 
their failure fully to occupy the field. Now we are 
thankful for what-the Methodists, Baptists, Freewill 
Baptists, Christian Connection and others did to stir up 
the religious zeal of the old order. 


....Dr. R. S. Storrs has made no secret for some time 
in conversation with his friends of his final purpose at 
the meeting ofthe American Board in October next at 
New Haven, to refuse re-election as president of that 
body, and the statement has now found its way into the 
public press. Dr. Storrs has served so _ faith- 
fully and successfully during the last troubled 
years that he has a right to insist on with- 
drawing from the post. No one of his prede- 
cessors has made the office so much of a care as he, and 
no one has filled the place with greater honor. It will 
be impossible to find a successor who so fully possesses 
the confidence and admiration of the churches, and the 
selection willbe far fromeasy. Of the other leading 
Congregational benevolent societies, Gen. O. O. How- 
ard is president of the Home Missionary Society,” Dr. 
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Lucien C. Warner, of the Church Building . Society, 
and President Gates, of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, allthree laymen. President Angell might have 
been looked to for the coming president, but he is now 
out of the question. 


....A Western correspondent, Mrs. S. W. Shoup, of 
Dubuque, Ia., is surprised that the pronunciation of 
the word exguisite should be made a test of culture. She 
declares that for twenty years she has never once heard 
it pronounced with the accent on the second syllable, and 
she supposes that people capable of saying exguis'-ite 
do not use the word at all, but describe the object of 
their specialadmiration as hot, or a dandy, or a daisy. 
She wonders that the forbidden pronunciation still lin- 
gers in Hoosierdom, and she concludes: 

Perhaps my own two shibboleths for differing degrees of 
culture will equally betray my own section. I have fancied 
them of universal application, but I may be deceived. So 
far as my observation goes, all persons cf culture say in- 
teresting; all uncultivated people, no matter how intelli- 
gent, say interesfing. 

The word izguiryis a much severer test. I have been as 
much surprised at the number and high quality of the per- 
sons who say izquiry as Mr. Thompson has been at those 
who say exgwisite. To say inguiry seems to require either 
thorough culture or unusual precision, 


...-It is not an order of the Roman Catholic Church 
that its priests shall not ride the bicycle; it is only an 
order given by certain bishops, and one that has been 
commended by the highest authority at Rome. The 
Bishop of Szathmar, in Hungary, had forbidden his 
priests to ride the bicycle; and on their remonstrance 
he sent an interrogation on the subject to the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars at Rome, and 
received the following answer: 

“This Sacred Congregation has subjected to careful 
scrutiny the inquiry which your Grace has presented in 
reference to priests who use the wheel called velocipede. 
The aforesaid Sacred Congregation praises and commends 
the zeal and prudence of your Grace, because a prohibition 
of this sort not only frees the priests themselves from the 
perils of the body, but averts scandals and derision of 
priests by the faithful.” 

Similar prohibitions have been made by a number of 
French bishops, but we do not remember to have heard 
of any in this country. 


....If President Jordan can stop hazing at Stanford 
University,and also weed out dissolute and idle students, 
and at the same time prevent poor boys from overwork- 
ing themselves and ruining their health, he will prove 
himself a model president. He hasacertain advantage 
in the matter, as he can appeal to the help of a court 
elected by the students themselves; and he has told 
them distinctly that it is a part of their duty to 
eliminate unworthy persons from the rolls of the Uni- 
versity classes, and that they should request the with- 
drawal of any students whose influence is undesirable; 
and even altho not found guilty of specific acts of 
immorality or dishonor, if they are dissipated, profligate, 
tricky or foul of tongue, he would have them removed. 
He makes the admirable suggestion that students guilty 
of hazing, if sophomores, be dropped into the freshman 
class, and if freshmen that they be allowed to finish 
their course still sooner. 


....Dhe Watchman intimates that President Andrews 
of Brown University has for some weeks been ill, and 
denies that he is *‘ conducting an extensive correspond- 
ence with a view to opening a new university,” and it 
says that ‘‘there is no room for doubt that were Dr. An- 
drews in his usual health he would promptly deny the ad- 
vertising purposes to which his name and prestige is 
diverted.” This is an extraordinaty statement so far 
as it seems to deny that Dr. Andrews has fully accepted 
the presidency of the Cosmopolitan University. The 
statement is definitely made in The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine for September, and we were assured at the office of 
that magazine that the acceptance of the position was 
unreserved and not conditional. 


....Our own opinion is that it was a trouser button. 
We cannot believe that the Count of Turin wore a con- 
cealed coat of mail; and that it was the count’s well- 
starched shirt-front against which Prince Henry’s 
sword was bent is really beyond ourcredulity. At any 
rate the sword was bent at about fifteen centimeters 
from the point; and it must have had a very violent 
thrust and met a very resisting substance to produce 
such a bend. Now, if it was notthe shirt front, and if 
it is forbidden to think of a coat of mail, it could have 
been nothing but a trouser button. Hereafter if duel- 
ists do not protect their entire body with trouser buttons 
they will have failed to learn the lesson of the interna- 
tional duel. 


...-.Our missionaries do not confine themselves wholly 
to religious questions. We observe that when Zhe 
Times of India had published a very severe editorial 
attacking the position of the United States in the Bering 
Sea dispute, missionary R. A. Hume responded with a 
full, dispassionate and admirable statement of the 
American side of the controversy, showing that the 
action of our Government has been abundantly justified 
in the Venezuela case and is equally justifiable in the 
matter of the Alaskan seals.1 Such statements as that 
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of Mr. Hume do much to allay the ill feeling and preju- 
dice which arise between nations that ought to be the 
best friends to each other. 


.+..The South Carolina rogues are falling out, and 
some curious truth is being told. Ex-Senator Irby ina 
recent speech declared that it was he that made Senator 
Tillman; that he ‘‘hatched’’ him, and that in the 
caucus of Democrats which first took up Mr. Tillman, 
Irby secured the majority of one by a downright cheat. 
He does not hesitate to confess it for the purpose of in- 
juring Tillman, as if it did not injure himself even 
more. All that Senator Tillman has to say in reply is 
that ‘‘Irby is a sharp politician, and likes to talk’’; 
‘Irby is a very shrewd man.’’ And yet we are told 
that the Devil has been buried in South Carolina. 


.... The direction of the appropriations by Congress 
for the support of Indian schools under denominational 
control is likely to lead to the closing of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions at Washington. The new 
plan is a better one, that the various archbishops shall 
supervise the education and civilization of the Indians 
in their territory. An annual collection is taken up in 
all the Catholic churches in the country for Indian and 
Negro missions, and this ought to be sufficient to carry 
on the work. It isa very serious question whether that 
Church has not lost ground among the Indians under 
the present policy. 


....Stanford University does not try to get rid of its 
free silver professor, Edward A. Ross. The report 
that he has been dismissed is untrue, altho he had been 
more active in the cause of free silver than was President 
Andrews. He has simply been given, in accordance 
with the original plan, the department of Social Science, 
while Professor Warner, the chief of the department, 
who has just returned from a vacation, takes the Appli- 
cation of Economics. President Jordan declares that 
he does not approve the methods by which Professor 
Ross’s views are reached, but he will maintain academic 
freedom within the bounds of common sense. 


....Our readers will not have forgotten the Hon. W. 
N. Sheats, Superintendent of Education for Florida, 
who succeeded in having an unconstitutional law passed 
by the State Legislature, forbidding mission schools 
unsupported by the State to educate or board white and 
colored students in the same building and under the 
same teachers, nor his unsuccessful attempt last winter 
to secure the passage of an amended law to the same 
effect. Altho re-elected by a lesser majority he is 
likely to go out of office, as he has been elected Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College. 


....Our readers must not expect that Minister An- 
gell will be able to do very much in a hurry in Constan- 
tinople. To be sure his personal manners will secure 
respect, and he will be ready to take advantage of 
favorable opportunities to obtain redress or privileges 
which the Turkish Government prefers not to allow. 
Our readers must not expect. that our Government is 
going immediately to send a fleet to seize the port of 
Smyrna, but we may expect a vigorous and more suc- 
cessful policy. 


....In an address before the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly at its last session, Dr. Smith, of Columbia, 
S.C., remarked that he would like to write the, first 
question for a catechism to a new theology: 

‘“‘ Question: What is the chief end of God? Answer: 
God’s chief end is to glorify man and develop him for- 
ever.”’ 

The answer might be improved; but it describes sub- 
stantially, so far as we can learn, the chief end of our 
Lord Jesus Christ when he was on earth. 


....Any of our readers who -ave seena cable dis- 
patch about making recent discoveries of Hittite inscrip- 
tions and the reading of them will do well to wait for 
confirmation. It is all based ona letter to the London 
Times of Colonel Conder, a man who is simply crazy on 
the subject, and who translates the characters very 
much as a child might pretend to read hentracks. 


....Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, a volume by whom we 
review this week, has been appointed Professor of Eco- 
nomics and History at Atlanta University. We are 
very glad that thisinstitution, devoted to the education 
of colored people, has elected to so important a profess- 
orship a thoroughly competent colored man. 


....The series of articles on Music which we publish 
this week, will, we trust, interest many besides musi- 
cians. The writers are among the best known and most 
competent musical au:horities in the country, whether 
they write as critics, teachers, or professional musi- 
cians. 

....There has been organized in Washington the 
National Anti-Civil Service League, and it proposes to 
begin vigorous work, with Congressman Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, as acchief leader. The more they attack the sys- 
tem the stronger it will be. 


....The Bishop of London says that the American 
bishops are much more conservative and less democratic 


than the English, and that this is the only difference 
recognizable between the two. He could hardly have 
had Bishop Potter in mind. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The United Presbyterian Young People. 
BY C, E. W. DOBBS, D.D, 


THE Young People’s Christian Union of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America held its ninth an- 
nual convention in Indianapolis August 18th-23d. These 
young disciples, and very many not so young, came in 
much larger number than many of us expected, the 
chairman of the registration committee telling me that 
nearly four thousand names were handed to his com- 
mittee. They came from all sections of our country, and 
some from over the seas. A very pleasing fact is that 
many were here from the South, coming as fraternal 
delegates from the staid Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, with which Church the United Presbyte- 
rians have been hoping to form aunion. The Rev. J. 
S. Moffatt, of Chester, S. C., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Young People’s Society of 
the Southern Church, made a felicitous address, in 
which he expressed the hope that the efforts looking 
toward union would be successful. 

The Convention began Wednesday evening, with 
Tomlinson Hall, which seats 3,500, crowded, galleries 
and all. A chorus of 300 voices had been formed, and 
under the leadership of Prof. H. H. McGranahan, the 
loved Psalms of this people were sung with an enthusi- 
asm which bids fair to make psalm singing more appre- 
ciated by our city than it has been heretofore. After 
the address of welcome by President J. G. Quay, of 
Denver, Governor J. A. Mount, of Indiana, and the Rev. 
Dr. C. N. Sims, pastor of our leading Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and a response by Mr. J. P. Tracy, chairman 
of the general committee, there was an admirable ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Bible—the Word of God,’’ by Mr. M. B. 
Williams, of Atlanta, G., an evangelist of some note in 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

On Thursday the Rev J. A. Duff, General Secretary, 
presented the report of the general committee, in which 
he called attention to the fact that the organization had 
had almost its entire growth since 1889,and then reviewed 
the work of the past year, declaring that ‘‘most en- 
couraging reports have been received from nearly all of 
the fifty-four conventions which have been held.” 

‘* The 624 societies, of which 488 are Christian Union and 
136 Christian Endeavor, report a membership of 27,808, 
against 26,297 for last year—a gain of 1,511. The contribu- 
tions amounted to $33,206. Of this sum the Boards received 
$7,371; $10,017 was used for society purposes, and the bal- 
ance devoted to other work. Of these societies 188 received 
the tithe cards, and 141 have a tithe committee; 3,868 of 
these 27,808 members—about one-seventh—are tithe pay- 
ers. This shows a marked growth over last year. We 
also received reports from 240 junior societies. These have 
a membership of 8,769, as against 6,836 last year. Their 
contributions amounted to $3,846.” 

The Committee has given special consideration to an 
effort which it is hoped ‘‘may eventually accomplish 
the union of all the psalm-singing denominations in 
America.”’ At its meeting in October the Committee 
“authorized its chairman to open negotiations with the 
Young People of the Associate Reformed Church, soliciting 
their co-operation in the ninth annual convention; seeking 
also, if possible, a close affiliation between them and our 
own Young People. The negotiations have proceeded 
most pleasantly and profitably, and we are able to report 
that the executive committee having in charge the Young 
People’s work of the Associate Reformed Church, has ap- 
pointed the Rev. J. S. Moffatt, synodical delegate to this 
convention, and, at our solicitation, have nominated one 
of their number to take a principal place on the program.” 

The report also refers to efforts to secure fraternal 
union in the young people’s work with both the ‘‘Old 
and New School Reformed Presbyterian Churches.’’ 
The reply from the first named was favorable, but the 
Old School brethren demanded as a prerequisite to co- 
operation that their ‘‘ article of testimony against in- 
strumental music should not be violated.” 

The Rev. W. I. Wishart, the new President re- 
ported the junior work as progressing satisfactorily, 
the membership having increased from 8,902 to 10,440. 

“«« The aggregate contributions of the boys and girls in 

our junior unions and endeavor societies this year 
amount to $4,529.71, a gain of about $750 over the year 
before.’’ There have been also reported to the secre- 
tary ‘‘this year 152 junior missionary societies, with an 
aggregate membership of 4,901 and an aggregate con- 
tribution of $3,287.57."" Mr. W. J. Stewart, of Omaha, 
treasurer, presented his report, showing receipts ag- 
gregating $3,717.07 for the general work of the Union. 

Friday, from start to finish, was a greatday. Inthe 
morning the delegates separated into various confer- 
ences, held in several places. One, for ‘‘ Missionaries 
and Volunteers,’”’ was held in the Roberts Park Method- 
ist Church, with the Rev. Charles S. Cleland, of Phila- 
delphia, presiding. Another, on ‘‘College and Theo- 
logical Students,” met in the Young Men’s Christian 

Association Hall, with President Wishart leading. Still 
another, for ‘‘ Workers in Rural and Village Churches,” 
assembled in the First Baptist Church, led by the Rev. 
Paul Stewart, of Spring Hill, Ia. In the Conven- 
tion Hall the conference on Workers in City Churches 
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and Missions was conducted by the Rev. J. W. Ash- 
wood, of St. Louis. The reports from these confer- 
ences, made to the Convention at the afternoon session, 
were quite interesting. In the afternoon came the 
most attractive feature of the meeting. This was an 
address by President Booker T. Washington, of the 
Tuskeegee Normal and Industrial Institute, in Ala- 
bama. 
great speech, abounding in wit and wisdom, and mak- 
ing a fine impression upon all who heard him. 

Thursday evening the devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Peak, of San Francisco, a successful 
evangelist of the Church. Quite a number of returned 
missionaries, as well as several under appointment to 
go out this fall, were introduced tothe body. The Rev. 
R. M. Blackwood, of Bloomington, Ind., was received 
as a fraternal delegate from the Covenanter Presbyte- 
rianChurch. The address of the evening was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, who 
was able, vivid, encouraging, as he graphically told of 
scenes he witnessed during his recent tour in mission 
lands. ‘He was especially complimentary to the mis- 
sions of the United Presbyterian Board, which sustains 
in Egypt 462, and in India 296, American and native 
missionaries and workers. There are in Egypt 197, and 
in India 511 stations and villages where work is carried 
on. In their foreign fields there are 12,083 church- 
members, about equally divided between Egypt and In- 
dia. Dr. Barrows is an enthusiastic optimist as to the 
outlook for Christian missions. At the conclusion of 
his masterly address, a large offering was made for the 
mission Board. Last year a similar collection added 
$3,312.21 to the treasury, and this year’s contribution 
will scarcely be less. During the lifting of the collec- 
tion, Mr. Temago Sehyoun, of Keno, Egypt, who is tak- 
ing a law course at Cincinnati, was introduced to the 
convention. He is a practicing lawyer in Egypt, and 
was converted through the mission work of this 
Church. Inthe Presbytery of Egypt there are twenty- 
one native ordained preachers. 

Saturday morning was largely devoted to reports 
from several committees and general routine business. 
At eleven o’clock the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago, 
gave an entertaining and instructive exposition of the 
Sunday-school lesson (1 Cor. 13) for the coming Lord’s 
Day. The afternoon was devoted to sight-seeing, and 
in the evening there were two addresses—one on ‘‘ Tim- 
othy,” by the Rev. O. Y. Bonner, of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Due West, S. C., and the 
other on ‘‘ The Separated Life,’’ by the Rev. Joseph 
Kyle, D.D., of Allegheny, Penn. Thus closed the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic convention yet held by the 
Christian Union. The pulpits of all denominations, 
except the Catholic, Episcopal and Lutheran, were 
filled by the visiting ministers on Sunday: 
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A Significant Movement. 


BY EDWARD 4. SHERMAN, 

(Mr. Sherman is City Editor of the Fort Dodge Chronicle, and a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church.] 

THE decision in the matter of the appeal of the Catho- 
lic congregation at Fort Dodge, Ia., from the action 
of Archbishop Hennessy, of Dubuque, will be of far- 
reaching importance, owing to its probable effect on the 
status and policy of the Catholic Church in America. 
Upon it will depend whether one-man rule is to prevail 
in temporal affairs as wellas in matters purely religious, 
and in the interpretation of revealed truths. The 
younger and more independent Catholics are watching 
the movement closely, feeling that an adverse decision 
would jeopardize their liberty. 

The Catholic congregation at Fort Dodge was one of 
the strongest and most prosperous in Iowa, and their 
church perhaps the finestinthe State. The Rev. T. M. 
Lenihan, now Bishop of Cheyenne, was their pastor 
the twenty-five years preceding the date of his conse- 
cration, February 24th, 1897. After Bishop Lenihan’s 
departure the people were left without a priest, as Fort 
Dodge was an irremovable rectorship to which a pastor 
could only be appointed by means of a concursus, a form 
of competitive examination. Before the holding of the 
concursus, Archbishop Hennessy, without a word of 
warning, divided the Fort Dodge territory intothree par- 
ishes, appointing priests over the new charges, with in- 
structions to proceed to the immediate erection of a new 
church. 

The spirit of the people was a surprise to the prelate. 
They unanimously protested against the division, 
claiming that their church was more than sufficient to 
accommodate their numbers, and pledging each other not 
to contribute to the building of a new church until such 
a time as they considered one was needed. Under the 
leadership of Maurice D. O’Connell, now solicitor of the 
United States Treasury Department at Washington, the 
people appealed to Mgr. Martinelli, the Papal ablegate. 

The first result of the protest of the people wasan un- 
expected one. The hardship it would cause the people 
to complete the $25,000 Sisters’ School, which they had 
begun, and at the same time erect two new churches 
and support two more priests during a time of business 
depression, was the moving cause; but this first cause 
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was soon lost sight of, and it became no longer a ques- 
tion of the necessity for, or the ability of the people to 
pay for, one church or a dozen. The question rather 
was whether the people were to have a voice in manag- 
ing the temporal affairs of their church or whether the 
clergy were to rule supreme. They were told by the 
priest sent to take charge of one of the new parishes 
that they had no right to speak in a church meeting, 
which he called in the church they had built and paid 
for, excepting they spoke carrying out the will and 
wishes of the Archbishop; that they had no right to 
question the wisdom of his actions, and that he wished 
to meet only those who were willing to obey. It was 
the marking of an epoch in the history of their Church, 
when over four hundred men and women arose and left 
the church in response to this, leaving less than a dozen 
to bow to the will of the Archbishop. 

The committee selected by the people to represent 
them in the appeal discovered a curious state of affairs 
existent. In investigating the canon laws regulating 
the division of irremovable rectorships it was discov- 
ered that until within the last six years canon law had 
been a lost art in America. Each bishop and archbishop 
had ruled supreme, a law unto himself. The nature of 
the administration had been buta reflection of the char- 
acter of the ruling prelate. Not until Monsignor Satolli 
came was there any attention paid to canon law, and 
the majority of the ecclesiastics to this day are unfa- 
miliar with it. 

In the Fort Dodge case the people feel that even if 
they win it will be solely due to Mgr. Martinelli’s 
recognition of the rights of the people; but inasmuch 
as the necessity of that appeal was owing to their rights 
being ignored by another prelate, they feel justified in 
claiming some more substantial bulwark forthem. All 
titles to Catholic church property in nearly every State 
in the Union are in the name of the bishops, who hold 
them in trust, zot for the people who built them, but for the 
bishops’ successors. Cemeteries even are the properties 
of the bishop; and tho lots are sold to individuals, the 
plot is never recorded, a deed is never given, the pur- 
chaser has no rights in law tothe ground he has paid 
for, and at the will of the bishop he can be made to re- 
move his dead and the lot be sold to another. 

The agitators have maintained throughout that it is 
not a matter of faith at issue but a matter of method. 
When monarchic institutions prevailed such adminis- 
tration was in keeping with its surroundings. This is 
an age of liberty, and this is the land and people that 
made itso. The influence of liberal institutions must 
have its effect; and, asa prominent Catholic layman 
expressed it: ‘‘I may stand it but my children will not; 
and it is because I wish them to have the faith of the 
Church that I belong to that Ilamtrying to make its 
government less repugnant to a free people.’’ 

To this end an effort will be made through the State 
Legislature to enact a law similar to the Wisconsin or 
Michigan law, but more sweeping in its scope. In tem- 
poral affairs the people will then be supreme in the 
Catholic Church, and a long stride will have been taken 
in the direction of the government of the evangelical 
churches. In other words, the Church willbe Ameri- 
canized. 


THE Presbyterian Church of Canada has through 
its regular church funds secured a minimum salary for 
its ministers of $775, in addition to a manse. 


....The new pastor of the Rutgers Riverside Church 
in this city, the Rev. Samuel MacComb, of Belfast, 
Ireland, has arrived, and will occupy the pulpit next 
Sunday. 


....William G. Ballantine, D.D., lately President of 
Oberlin College, has accepted the position of teacher 
of the English Bible in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Training School of Springfield, Mass. He will 
take up his new duties September 8th. Professor Bal- 
lantine is a man of broad culture having been a member 
of a State geological survey, and filled chairs at differ- 
ent times of chemistry, Greek and Hebrew. He studied 
theology at Union Seminary and afterward with Dr. 
Delitzsch, at Leipzig. 


....According to letters received by the American 
Bible Society from Peru, four of the men who have 
been most prominent in obstructing Bible circulation in 
that country have died within the past year. These 
are the Bishop of Arequipa, who ordered the arrest of 
Mr. Penzotti in 1889, the man who stopped the entry of 
Bibles in the custom-house in Callao, the one who 
ordered the mission schools to be closed, and the parish 
priest of Santa Rosa who has been specially prominent 
in opposing evangelical work. Doubtless, other oppo- 
nents will appear, but the absence of these specially 
virulent men can scarcely fail to make the work much 
easier. 


....A favorable reception given by the dowager Em- 
press of China to the Chinese New Testament, given 
her in the name of the Protestant Christian women of 
China, has suggested to the agents of the Bible societies 
in Japan a similar gift to the Emperor. Accordingly 
the Rev. Henry Loomis, agent of the American Bible 
Society, and Mr. George Braithwaite, representing the 
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other two societies, have made the necessary arrange- 
ments, and a large folio Bible in the English language 
has been specially prepared in this city, and sent to 
Yokohama. It will be formally presented at the first 
fitting opportunity after the Emperor’s return to Tokio 
this fall. 


....The Foreign Christian Missionary Society is mak- 
ing an earnest effort to raise its income to the sum of 
$100,000. On the 16th of this month the receipts were 
over $92,000, and asthe books do notclose until Sep- 
tember 30th there is great hope of success. A compar- 
ison of the present year with the past shows a very 
gratifying situation. During ten months there has 
been a gain of 50 inthe number of contributing churches, 
of 241 in the Sunday-schools, of 42 in the Endeavor so- 
cieties, and of 94in individual offerings, while the gifts 
show an advance of $2,760. The advance is in every 
department except the churches and legacies, both of 
which have fallen off slightly. 


....At the time of the great naval review at Spithead, 
the local auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety arranged that all the foreign ships of war should 
be visited and that copies of the Gospels in the different 
languages should be giventothe men. On the whole 
the effort was a success. The only ship where distribu- 
tion was refused was the Spanish, altho on the French 
word came after the agent had finished his visit that his 
work was not to be allowed. On the Austrian, Italian, 
Portuguese and Russian warships the reception was 
very cordial, especially so on the Russian; and the 
same was true of the German, Danish, Siamese and 
Japanese ships. Scriptures werealso distributed among 
the Haussa troops from Africa and the Dyaks from 
Borneo. 


... Commander Booth-Tucker has just returned from 
a visit to England for conference with General Booth in 
regard to his proposed colonization scheme. It is an- 
nounced that that has assumed tangible shape, altho 
not yet complete in all details, and the Commander is 
sanguine of its practicability and ultimate success. 
The place for the colony, it is said, has been practically 
determined, the site being the Arkansas Valley in 
Colorado. Mr. Booth-Tucker, at the invitation of the 
Santa Fé Railroad, inspected this country a few weeks 
since. He states that the climate is temperate, the soil 
rich, and that there is an abundance of fertilizing 
water. Families are already subsisting comfortably on 
small farms of five or ten acres; and he believes that 
ten thousand families can be established on 100,000 
acres of land, at an expense of $5,000,000, and that the 
colony will become self-supporting in a few years. His 
proposition is to give each family a ten-acre plot. The 
first colonists are to be those acquainted with agricul- 
ture or mechanics. They will buy their farms gradu- 
ally, and be helped by a village bank after the style of 
those in Germany. This bank is to receive $200 on 
account of each family, and will advance money to pay 
the first year’s expenses if the colonist shows himself 
capable. Transportation will be free, and plain huts 
will also be given for living until cottages can be built. 
Mr. Booth-Tucker says that General Booth has given 
the scheme his hearty approval, and that many rich 
men in this country have already promised to aid the 
colony. 


....-Among the various jubilees is one that has at- 
tracted comparatively little notice in this country, but 
received special attention in Scotland owing to the sim- 
ilarity of the circumstances to the great disruption on 
the formation of the Free Church. This was the jubilee of 
the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud in Switzerland. 
On the first week of August, 1845, each Protestant pas- 
tor in the Canton, received from the council of the Can- 
ton acopy of a political manifesto in regard to certain 
elections, which he was required to read from the pul- 
pit on the next Sunday. Instructions were also given 
to the magistrates to see that the order was obeyed, 
and in case any pastor refused to report him. There 
was no opportunity for mutual conference or concerted 
action, but on the appointed day forty declined to read 
the manifesto. Their disobedience was reported, and 
the presbyters were called upon to punish them. The 
result of the trial wasan acquittal ofthe pastors. Not- 
withstanding this the council affirmed that if they did 
not within a limited time apologize for their disobe- 
dience, and promise future submission they must forfeit 
their position as pastors of the national Church. The 
pastors came together to consider the question, and 190 
names were appended toa petition and protest. Some 
time passed before an answer was received. This an- 
nounced, as an ultimatum, that whoever did not with- 
draw his signature from that protest before December 
15th should forfeit his living, and must either leave or 
be evicted from his manse. All but forty adhered to 
their position, altho it was in the midst of winter and 
they had no means of support; and even the people were 
not toany great extent in sympathy with the stand they 
had taken. A number went into other countries, or at 
least to the border cantons to gain a living as best they 
could. Those who remained had a very difficult time. 
but held true to their convictions. The next year 
passed without accomplishing anything more than the 
holding of services in private houses or in secret places. 
Aiexander Vinet, however, rendered them great assist- 
ance, and in March of 1847 they made the first draft 
ofa constitution, unit’ng in a Presbyterian church about 
thirty congregations. This was the beginning of the 


Free Church of that Canton, which has gone on in- 
creasing in strength and developing not merely a home 
work, but a foreign work of considerable importance. 
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Lesson tor September 12th. 
CHRISTIAN LIVING.—Romans 12: 9-21. 


GOLDEN TEXxT—“ Be not overcome of evil, but over- 


’ come evil with good.’’—RoMANSs 12: 21. 


Notes.—This lesson is taken from the four last chap- 
ters of the Epistle, in which the Apostle tufns from the 
doctrinal discussion of faith to the practical Christian 
duties. ‘* Love.’’—The Christian love which he as- 
sumes they must all have as disciples of Jesus who so 
inculcated this duty. ‘* Without hypocrisy.”’—In 
deeds, not words only.———*‘ Jn love "p “in honor’; ‘‘in 
diligence.’’—That is, in respect to these duties, and so 
through vs. 11.—-—‘‘ Not slothful.’’—The sensc is, in 
respect to the duty of diligence, avoid slothfulness. It 
refers no more to ‘‘ business,” the rendering of the Old 
Version, than to other things.— ‘** Communicating.” 
—Sharing, as in common.———‘‘ Be of the same mind.”’— 
In brotherly sympathy. ——— ‘‘ Given to hospitality.” 
—Literally, pursuing hospitality; the same Greek 
word as comes in the next clause, ‘‘ persecute,’ 
where there is a play on the word, the command 
to ‘‘pursue” their brethen with hospitality, sug- 














gesting how they should feel toward those that 
pursue them with evil purport. ‘“* Things of 
low estate.”’—The Greek allows either ‘‘things” or 





‘*them,” as in the Old Version. “* Things honora- 
ble.’,—Much better than ‘‘ things honest,” as the word 
honest has changed its meaning from honoradle to just. 
Here the Revised gives the exact meaning. ** Give 
place unto wrath.’’—Wait for the wrath of God, and exe- 
cute no vengeance yourselves. ‘* Thou shalt heap 
coals of fire.’’—Quoted from Prov. 25: 21, 22. Not that 
he will get the worse punishment from God, but that he 
will be covered with shame and change his conduct. 

Instruction.—The lesson is so simple and clear in its 
instructions that one can hardly do more than read 
them and repeat them in other words. It is one of the 
most compact lessons in Christian morals to be found 
in all literature. 

Love is assumed as an existing grace; but it must 
develop itself in action, else it is feigned and hypocrit- 
ical. And the pretense of love may deceive the person 
himself who talks love, and asks more than he gives. 

Love shows itself in abhorrence of wrong. If you 
love your neighbor you will be indignant if he is wan- 
tonly injured. True love is not a mere namby-pamby 
grace; it implies hatred of wrong. God loves the right 
no more than he hates the wrong; and we ought to be 

like God, hating the evil, cleaving to the good. 

Especially is love of the brethren—the word is phi/a- 
delphia—assumed. But that love must especially be 
without hypocrisy. It must be a real ‘‘tender affec- 
tion,’’ such as is between real brothers in a family, so 
that they will be glad to yield and prefer each other’s 
interest to their own. So ‘honor’ is not to be sought 
for one’s self, but preferably given to others. 

This command is disobeyed if there be jealousy, or 
self-seeking, in the matter of offices in the church or 
Sunday-school. Let the other person have the honora- 
ble committee duty. 

One reason why Christian people average more pros- 
perous than other people is because they are taught to 
be ‘“‘in diligence not slothful,” active in business, not 
lazy. 

The duty of hospitality is one less practiced now than 
of old, but very beautiful. It is less a duty now, be- 
cause of our conditions of travel and business; but it is 
none the less beautiful when the occasion for it appears. 
Receive into your home the delegates to a religious 
meeting; take a friend or brother who needs care and 
help, thus sharing your abundance with their necessi- 
ties. Don’t let them suffer. 

Sympathy with the brother is an expression of love 
forthem. Show that youare sorry for their troubles 
and glad at their pleasures and success. We are too 
reticent in these thing. 

As there is less call now than then for the exercise of 
the grace of hospitality, so there is less for that of for- 
giveness of persecutors. But that grace still has ex- 
ercise. When we are misjudged or ill-treated we must 
not be angry and hateful about it, but forgiving. 

Inordinate ambition is forbidden as to ‘‘ high things.”’ 
If God has given us the dutyto attend to humble 
things, let it be done with cheerfulness, without conceit 
that we deserve better than providence gives us. First 
deserve, then get. 

‘* Things honorable in the sight of all men”’ are to be 
considered as well as things just or right. Of course, 
do right; but yet consider that you must make your 
right beautiful to others, so that religion will receive 
honor. 

Paul is very emphatic in forbidding all private ven- 
geance. Jesus taught the same very positively in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Leave all punishment to God; 
he will recompense. It is our duty to do good for evil, 

to bless rather than curse, to feed an enemy, to over- 
come evil by heaping good favors on the one who in- 
jures us. That kind of coals of fire we can properly 
cast off the enemy’s head, 
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Literature. 
A Good Move in the Service of Song.* 


THE hymns of the Church have always been the 
common ground on which believers united while the 
creeds have divided them. A great hymn-writer, 
perhaps the greatest of all the hymn-writers, hung 
over his desk portraits ot saintly men and women in 
all branches of the Church. The hymnals used in 
the churches contain lyrics composed by Catholic and 
Protestant, orthodox and heretic, while, as to music, 
ecclesiasiical connection has so little to do with it 
that the Theater and the Choir may be caught sing- 
ing the same themes, and one of the latest evangel- 
ical hymnals, one noticed in our columns to-day, has 
a tune constructed of music by the pessimist Wagner. 

There is nothing alarming in this, provided the 
music itself is right, tho there is much that is both 
mortifying and alarming in the fact that our congre- 
gations know so little of the differences between 
music that is fit for worship, and music that is not 
fit, ana go right on warming their hearts in church, 
conference and Sunday-school, with music as dis- 
tinctly sensuous as that which is employed for the 
same purpose in the ballet. 

This_is not to our point now, however. The 
Churches have a point of union in the service of song. 
Why has not more been made of this in the hymnals? 
Why must every branch of,the Church have its own 
hymnal as much as its own creed? Is nota distinct 
creed quite enough to define and vindicate differences ? 
Would not a common hymnal, to bring out the union 
and communion in che common faith, be a useful in- 
Stitution? 

So far as two great branches of the American 
Church are concerned we have a glimpse of this happy 
event in the hymnal named below. Nearly two years 
ago we noticed in our columns the same hymnal 
issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
«‘ By authority of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America.’’ This hymnal has now 
been accepted by the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, and is issued by them without 
change of‘ note, line or letter, ‘‘For use in Con- 
gregational churches.” 

The circular advertisements do, indeed, speak of 
‘Responsive Readings” laboriously prepared, by 
the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., on the basis of the 
Revised Version, whereas the Authorized is used in 
the Presbyterian Book. But no such Revised Re- 
sponsive Readings are contained in the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Edition’’ which lies before us. It is exactly 
the book noticed by us in December, 1895; and 
therein do we rejoice and shall all the more rejoice if 
the assimilation goes on until it is as hard to make 
out an important difference between these two bodies 
of Christians as between these two hymnals. 

This book is a great advance on those which have 
been in use in the Congregational churches. It pro- 
vides for the disposition to introduce more Congre- 
gational co-operation into the service of the sanctuary 
in the form of responsive readings, the common reci- 
tation of the Creed and the Commandments, and the 
chanting of the great hymns ofthe Church, such as 
the Ze Deum and the Gloréa in Excelsis. The num- 
ber of hymns has been reduced to 724. The num- 
ber of tunes has been raised to something over 700. 
The hymns are grouped in sucha way that, in general, 
tho each hymn has its set music, a choice of tunes is 
offered. 

The character of the music is good. It is sweet, 
musical and dignified, and belongs, so far as we have 
discovered, in the class of genuine sacred music. 
Sensuous, die-away and demoralizing sentimentalities 
are excluded. A large body of the old standard 
music is retained. Some fifty new tunes never 
printed before are introduced. Excepting perhaps 
three they would have been better omitted. 
There are many better tunes on the omitted list. 
The modern English school is largely represented, 
and has had a marked influence in the editing and 
the new compositions. In the hands of ordinary 
composers the productions of this school drop into a 
great uniformity of effect. The same elements reap- 
pear in one after another of the compositions, and 
make the impression of monotonous uniformity. We 
should like to have one characteristic element pointed 
out in such a tune as ‘‘ Transfiguration’’ (No. 211). 
Of course the burden of this complaint is the ordinary 
one which nocollection can wholly escape, of needless 
and indefensible omissions. Between the demand 
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for the new and the love of the old the editors are in 
a hard dilemma, from which there is small escape in 
a hymnal which is required to keep its selections down 
to about seven hundred. 

Without attempting too close comparison between 
them we should place this collection and that recent- 
ly published by the Century Company on the highest 
ground, as leading all others in the matter of sacred 
music. 

Of the hymns in this hymnal we need add nothing 
to what was said in our edition of December 1gth, 
1895, tho we may repeat the general remark that if 
this hymnal ‘‘is a sign of the times, it is an ex- 
tremely good sign.’’ Yet even in this collection 
some of the hymns are sure to be expurgated in time. 
No. 698, for example, is a lackadaisical inanity unfit 
to be used or sung, and it is in the children’s depart- 
ment, too, where nothing but gems of the purest 
water should be admitted. How old must a child be 
to be nauseated with such flat lines as 

“*He died to make us good,”’ 
“ There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin ’’? 

The arrangement of the hymnal is one which min- 
isters and all who have to do with the actual conduct 
of worship will appreciate. It adds the last finish of 
completeness to the collection. 


THE EDUCATIONAL Music-CoursE, ix Four Graded Read- 
ers. By Luther Whiting Mason, Formerly Super- 
visor of Music, Boston; James M. McLaughlin, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Boston; George A. Veazie, Super- 
visor of Music, Chelsea, and W. W. Gilchrist and 
Nathan Haskell Dole. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
cents per number.) 

This is a very interesting progressive course of four 
musical Readers, arranged by five well-known and ex- 
perienced musical teachers. Beginning with the simple 


presentation of the major scale, the course is slowly . 


and systematically worked up to cover the complex 
varieties of time and scale, until the student is prepared 
to grapple, in the Fourth Reader, with the minor mode, 
the complete treatment of all the keys, major and minor, 
in combination, and the difficulties of three-part song. 
The First Reader presents the elementary combinations 
of tone in the ordinary varieties of measureandrhythm, 
with the main object of establishing the fundamental 
elements of tone and tonality in the student’s mind. 
This subject is elaborated and developed in the Second 
Reader in connection with Chromatics, which are intro- 
duced early in the course, and developed into their 
more complicated relations in the Third and Fourth 
Readers. The development is carried forward by and 
through the natural relations of the scales, so that the 
transition is made from one to another in a natu- 
ral manner. Particular pains are taken to exhibit 
the natural relations of the scales with each other. 
The confusion and perplexity which usually attend this 
part of the subject are very much, if not entirely, re- 
lieved by this method of studying the scales in their 
comparative relations. The Fourth Reader, as the 
culmination of the series, presents the subjects in their 
synthetic relations. A diagram, for example, on the 
last page, shows the derivation and inter-relationship 
of the major keys. A large number of songs are dis- 
tributed through the series. The poetic adaptations 
have been left to Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, while the 
general musical editorship of the ‘series has been in the 
care of Mr. W. W. Gilchrist. The series is one which 
has much to recommend it to teachers. A class well 
drilled in it must get on rapidly and hold firmly every 
step of progress it makes. It is finished in a sound, 
natural method, as developed from wide and various 
experiences. It approaches the difficulties of the sub- 
ject gradually, and conquers them by the solvent of a 
progressive elementary drill. It conducts the student 
through the whole subject of chromatic intervals, tonal 
and rhythmic combinations, and the perplexities of the 
nine major and their relative minor keys. This is as 
far as a school course in music can be expected togo. It 
is a good foundation for a musical training, and is par- 
ticularly tull and satisfactory in all that relates to the 
discipline of the ear in tone and tonality. 


Lire-TimE Hymns. A Coliection of Old and New Hymns 
of the Christian Church. For use in Churches, Sun- 
day-schools, Prayer Meetings and Social Gatherings. 
Edited by H.R. Palmer, C. C. McCabe and M. R. 
Brouse. (R.R. McCabe & Co. Chicago.) 

There is no further call for this collection than the 
ever-living impulse to freshen the streams of life with 
something new. The editors are men of good taste, 
both as to music and as tohymns. They know good 
music, and from the purely musical point of view, they 
have made goo! selections for this book. The hymns 
they have selected are poetically good, and, looked at 
as a collection for religious worship, are evangelical in 
character, and express the various phases of Christian 
devotion. The number of hymns is somewhat under 
three hundred, and where the number is so small the 
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omissions become the important point to be looked 
after. On this point the collection shows in the editing 
the want of practiced acquaintance with the needs of 
congregational worship. It may be very well toinclude 
Tennyson’s ‘Sunset and Evening Star’; but it should be 
printed at least with the meters unchanged and in some 
resemblance to what the poet wrote. What is most im- 
portant is that such novelties, and others that go with 
them, should not displace the hymns loved and living 
in congregational use. As to music, on the whole, 
the editors of this book show themselves to be pos- 
sessed of good taste. We fear they do not al- 
ways appreciate the limitations and requirements 
of the service of song in divine worship, or 
they would have hardly given us as a setting for 
‘*Glory to God! Peace on the Earth,’’ an air built on 
the motif of the wedding march in Wagner’s Opera 
of ‘‘Lohengrin.” Musically and hymnologically the book 
contains much excellent matter. We might even go as 
far as to call all that is in it, hymns and music, good. 
But they are not as well chosen for the purpose of congre- 
gational singing as they should be, and do not represent 
the best selection possible for use in public worship, in 
the Sunday-school or the social meetings of the church. 


A HAnppook oF VocaL Music, J/lustrating Normal 
Methods through ‘‘ The Normal Music Course,’ ‘‘ The 
Cecilian Series of Study and Song,’ ‘‘ The Common 
School Course.” By John W. Tuffts. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

This is a book for teachers. It is a treatise on the 
pedagogy of song, and is intended to furnish as com- 
plete a treatise on that subject as is required by a 
teacher in any of the American schools. All notes for 
teachers were omitted from ‘‘ The Normal School 
Course,’”’ ‘‘ The Cecilian Series’? and ‘‘ The Common 
School Course.’’ This omission is nobly redeemed in 
the present manual, which not only fills the gap as left 
in those previous works, but proceeds to furnish an 
amount of new analysis which puts the meaning, inten- 
tion and educational value of all parts of those manuals 
ina plainer light. The work is enriched with informa- 
tion on topics which are not easily looked up, but as to 
which all good teachers should be enlightened. Mr. 
Tuffts has been accumulating knowledge on these sub- 
jects all his life, and in this handbook he has made his 
stores available for all his fellow-teachers, and not only 
for them, but for that class of students who wish to 
plant their work on a broad and natural basis of theory. 


POSITION AND ACTION IN SinGING. By Edmund /. 
Meyer. (Edgar S. Werner. $1.25.) 

This is not Mr. Meyer's maiden publication nor the 
first in which he has appeared as a reformer, tho in 
this volume he takes in some respects the novel posi- 
tion of a reformer as against himself. His book treats 
ofthe 7rue Conditions of Tone and presents a solution 
of automatic breath-control. Much that he has to say on 
the relation of breath to voice, automatic, natural 
breathing and lung expansion, may be readily and safe- 
ly accepted; but when he comes to writing about never 
taking ‘‘a voluntary conscious breath in singing,’’ 
‘* unseating the voice the moment you do so,”’ or when 
he gives such directions as ‘‘ Never think singing on the 
face, or throat, but take the small circle of thought and 
effort commonly placed on or around the face and throat, 
and enlarge it sufficiently to take in the entire body, but 
nothing above the chest’’—we have lost him. In vocal 
practice we should also wish to take his strong staccato 
and aspirated Aa or ya ha with caution. 


SONGS OF THE NATION. Compiled and Edited by Charles 
W. Johnson, with an Introduction on Musicin Schools 
by Leonard B. Marshall, Special Instructor in Music 
in the Public Schools of Boston. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 

This collection of patriotic and national songs should 
go with the Series noticed above. It is constructed on 
the same general principles and with the same theory 
and method of teaching in view. In addition to na- 
tional and patriotic songs it contains a selection of Col- 
lege and Home Songs and Occasional and Devotional 
Songs. The collection is designed for the use of 
schools, colleges, choruses, teachers’ institutes and the 
home. The volume is a square 8vo, in form convenient 
for the exhibition of the music. It contains among other 
things Dr. Smith’s account of his writing of the hymn 
‘* America.’’ Mr. Marshall’s introduction on ‘* Music in 
Schools,’’ and the method laid down for teaching it are 
well worth study. 


From Art and Nature Publishing Company (Provi- 
dence, R. I., 25 cents), we have Soncs oF HAppy LIFE. 
For Schools, Homes and Bands of Mercy. Compiled by 
Sarah J. Eddy. Should the recommendation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture be adopted, 
and an annual ‘‘ Bird Day’’ be adopted in our public 
schools, Miss Eddy’s book would be a first-rate manual 
ready to hand for use. The poems and their musical 
settings are both skilfully compiled. Many of the 
poems are set to music for the first time. Some are 
written expressly for this manual by such writers as 
Mary E. Wilkins, Miss Jane Campbell, Miss Sarah C. 
Paddelford, and Messrs. Wm. W. Caldwell and William 
J. Long. A yet larger number of composers have 
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contributed original musical settings. The whole collec- 
tion is bright and fresh, and neatly arranged to express 
man’s kindly sympathy with nature and animals, and 
particularly birds. Miss Eddy’s object in the collection 
is to promote humane education, and to prcvide 
‘* Bands of Mercy” as well as schools with a distinctive 
manual of song. The supplement contains the outline 
of,a ‘‘ Band of Mercy”’ entertainment, with sketches of 
organization, some facts in natural history bearing on 
the subject, a musical reproduction of bird notes, etc., 
etc. 

THE IMPERIAL Curist. By John Patterson Coyle, D.D. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.00.) 

President Gates, of Iowa College, gives this volume 
the most attractive possible introduction in the form 
of a biographical sketch of Dr. Coyle, of which we need 
only say that those who knew Dr. Coyle best will appreci- 
ate it most. To others who can only know him through 
this volume, the sermons and the biographic sketch 
together, will give an accurate impression of what the 
American Church lost in his early death. The sermons 
show him as he was—bold, resourceful, imaginative, 
modern in his type, a man of heart and plenty of brains, 
a man in whom faith was a part of the fiber of his be- 
ing; but faith not in Christianity as a dogmatic formula, 
but as a spiritual reality and power. It was entirely char- 
acteristic that he had no interest in proving the Bible 
possessed of an infallible inspiration, while his preach- 
ing dwelt with never-tiring enthusiasm on its inexhaust- 
ible inspiration. To those who, without having had a 
personal acquaintance with the mando know something 
of the esteem in which he was held and his fame asa 
preacher, this volume will more than justify his reputa- 
tion. THE Hope oF IsragEt. By F. H. Woods, 
B.D., sometime Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s, Ox- 
ford. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.40.) This 
‘*Review of the Argument from Prophecy’”’ 
service to the diffusion of sound ideas. The author ac- 
cepts the results of rational criticism and builds his ar- 
gument on the genuine results of biblical criticism. 
Christianity has a historic and essential connection 
with prophecy, of which it is idle to attempt to relieve 
it. That connection ought to be a source of strength. 
Unfortunately it has, during this century, takena shape 
which makes it rather more a hindrance thana help, and 
is in sad need of restatement. The author of this vol- 
ume undertook, three or four years ago, when delivering 
the Warburton Lectures, to strengthen this part of the 
evidences for Christianity which rested on Prophecy. 
This volume is the Warburton Lectures revised and 
somewhat modified. The subject is handled in a popu- 
lar style, wholly free from technicalities, with great 
candor, and in full sympathy with the aims and meth- 
ods of rational criticism. Theresult must convince the 
reader, who has not been so far repelled by the extrav- 
agance and violence of the conventional presentation of 
the subject as to have given up Prophecy altogether, 
that our Lord and his Apostles were right when they 
based themselves on the Prophets, and that they 
do furnish a solid body of evidence for the support 
of Christianity which cannot be neglected. THE 
HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER SERMONS. Sy 
Mandell, Bishop of Peterborough. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25.) These their place 
by right of merit in the ‘‘ Preachers of the Age”’ series. 
They deal with man’s life in the world,its spiritual prob- 
lems and responsibilities, and how tomeetthem. They 
have the merit of being thoughtful without obscurity, 
and refined without weakening the point. The Bishop 
is a miner who knows how to find the gold. THE 
EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE. A Sketch of their Origin 
and Contents. By George G. Findlay, B.A., Tutor in 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Headingly College. 
(Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50.) The author’s account 
of this volume is: 





is a real 





sermons hold 





‘It seeks to weave the Epistles together into an historic- 
al unity, to trace out the life that pervades them, alfke in 
its internal elements and external movements and sur- 
roundings; and to do this in a volume of small compass, 
and free trom technical detail and phraseology.”’ 

We should describe the work, so far as plan and method 
go,as an abridged Conybeare and Howson, done on 
more popular lines and with a very general omission of 
the nicer critical points. The author shows himself, 
however, equal to discussions of a critical nature, as, 
for example, inthe appendix on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The book moves on in a solid, interesting way, 
inweaves the Epistles naturally with the Apostle’s life 
and work and with what is known of the Christian 
The volume is an excellent 
one to be studied in connection with the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. CHRIST CHURCH 
Sermons. By the Rev. E. F. Sampson, M.A., formerly 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.75.) These are college sermons preached 
during the seventeen years the author held office as 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, and are some of the 
boldest, strongest and most effective work done in Ox- 
ford during that period. They are published with an 
Introduction which cannot be skipped. Sermons and 
Introduction together, the volume will make a deep and 
wholesome impression on any one who will read it. He 
will find himself in good company and following a guide 


history of the times. 
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who leads him into the best thought of the times. If 
sometimes the ascent is difficult, it never ceases to be 
exciting and, on the sumn.its, rewarding. SouTH- 
ERN PRESBYTERIAN PuLpit. (The Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va. $1.50.) This is 
a notable collection of sermons by ‘‘ Ministers of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church.”’ They are published in 
response to a demand for such acollection for use in 
public worship when conducted by the ruling elders, 
and as examples of the living pulpit of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. They avoid. speculative ques- 
tions, stand on the ground of the common faith, and 
speak to the point with refreshing directness and purity 
of diction. CORN ON THE MOUNTAINS. SERMONS. 
By the Rev. John Robertson, of the Gorbal’s Tab- 
ernacle, Glasgow. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25.) There is a strange fascination in these sermons. 
The preacher has his own manner. It suits himand is 
his own natural expression. We advise no one to at- 
tempt imitation. One preacher of this kind in a king- 
dom is enough; but that one being John Robertson is 
worth hearing as often as he goes into the pulpit, and 
worth reading as often as he comes out with a volume 
of sermons. THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mass WoRTHI- 
Ly CELEBRATED. (Benziger Brothers. $1.50.) Our 
Roman Catholic readers will be glad to see this book. 
It is a translation from the French of the well-known 
Le Prétre a 1 Autel, by the Rev. Father Chaignon, S.J., 
which has been rendered into excellent English by the 
Rt. Rev. L. De Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burling- 
ton, Vt. The work is not at all dogmatic, but wholly 
practical. Its spiritual character may be seen in the 
arrangement of topics. Part I treating of the priests’ 
preparation, and Part II, of the fervor of the priest in 
the celebration. . 
















































































































THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. By W. £. 
Burgardt Du Bois, Ph.D.(Harvard), Professor in 
Wilberforce University. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The author of this volume is a Negro, about twenty- 
nine years old, born at Great Barrington, Mass., where 
he received his first training in the public schools. 

After studying at Fisk University and Harvard, where 

he received the Bachelor and Master’s degrees, a Fel- 

lowship in ’g1-’92, and a Ph.D. in ’95, he was sent to 

Berlin by the trustees of the Slater Fund tostudy His- 

tory and Political Science. He served two years as 

Professor of Latin at Wilberforce University, Ohio, 

and was then appointed Assistant in Sociology in the 

University of Pennsylvania, where he has been engaged 

in a special investigation of the condition of the Ne- 

groes of Philadelphia. This is the writer who opens 
the ‘‘Harvard Historical Series’’ with the volume 
named above. The series is published on the income 
of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. This monograph 
has very special claims on the attention of American 
students. It is thoroughly scientific and based on orig- 
inal studies of the national, State and Colonial statutes, 
Congressional documents, reports of societies and per- 
sonal narratives. Slavery as a domestic institution and 
the interstate slave-trade are treated only incident- 
ally, tho it has not always been possible to avoid 
them. The monograph begins with the rise of the Eng- 
lish slave trade and traces its extension into the several 

Aimerican colonies which for the more systematic treat- 

ment of the subject are arranged in three groups, 

as ‘‘The Planting Colonies,” ‘‘ The Farming Colonies” 

and “The Trading Colonies.’”’ Chapters V and VI 

discuss the history during the period of the Revolu- 

tion, and in the Federal Convention of 1787. The fol- 
lowing chapter, VII, is a brilliant account of the effect 

4 which Toussaint L’Overture and the Haytian Revolu- 

tion had on the slave-trade in this country. The real 

4 history of suppression begins in 1807 and is discussed 

4 in four general chapters onthe period of ‘‘ attempted 

suppression”’ from 1807 to 1825; the International 

Status of the slave-trade from 1752 to 1862: the rise of 

the Cotton Kingdom from 1820 to 1850; and the ‘‘ Final 

Crisis’’ from 1850 to 1270. The monograph closes with 

a chapter on ‘‘ The Essentials in the Struggle’’ and with 

a hundred pages of appendices which will prove valua- 

§ ble to students. We have given these details in the 

hope of attracting attention to a monograph which we 

believe to be one of the most important contributions 
yet made to thehistory of Slavery in the United States. 

It goes to the bottom and traces out the roots of the 

subject in all the Colonies, North and South. The 

general documentary basis of the work seems to be 
complete. The economic side of the subiect is not co 
fully developed and is of minor importance com- 
pared with its moral, sociological and political aspects. 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICATION OF THE 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN THE STATE OF MASSACHU- 

setts. By Samuel Bannister Harding, A.M., Assist- 

ant Professor of History in Indiana University. .(Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00.) This is Volume II in the 

‘Harvard Historical Studies,’”’ and is published from 

the income of The Henry Warren Torrey Fund. It 

throws a new or forgotten light on the. state of public 
opinion in New England, and especially in Massachu- 
setts, in the period following the Revolution. The 

Convention assembled in Massachusetts January 9th, 

1788, to pass on the new Constitution, was the largest 
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convened in any of the States. Itis a striking indica- By Minot J. Savage. (Geo. H. Ellis. Boston. $1.00.) 
tion of the public interest inthe question that,ofthe This is the first volume of sermons published by Mr. 
364 delegates elected, 353 were present at the finalvote. Savage since his removal from Boston to the Church of 
It assembled, in all probability, opposed to the ratifica- the Messiah in thiscity. Those who are familiar with 
tion; and while the best men in the Commonwealth Mr. Savage’s previous publications will recognize him 
were largely represented, eighteen or twenty of the again in this new volume. Am I oF THE CHOSEN ? 
members had actually been in Shay’s army the previous The same being a Series of Conferences Spoken by the Rev. 
year. Nothing in the volume is better worth studythan Henry Aloysius Barry to the Nuns andthe Publicin the 
the author’s analysis of the opposition to the ratifica- Carmelite Chapel in tie City of Boston. (Angel Guardian 
tion of the Constitution, and the influences and opin- Press, Boston. $2.00.) There could be no greater 
ions which had to be met and overcome before it could contrast than between this peaceful, deeply believing and 
be ratified. It is an instructive study, and one that beautifully manufactured volume, and Mr. Savage's 
may encourage us by showing that it costs no more to unrestful, perturbative and speculative sermons. To 
maintain the civil order now than it did inthe last cen- enjoy the book the Protestant reader will have now and 
tury, and that opinion is probably more homogeneous then to read a few terms in the Roman Catholic sense, 
now than it was then, and now and then he may find passages which will re- 
mind him of the difference between faith andcredulity on 
the one hand, and that he is not a Romanist onthe other; 
but the solemn, serious and impressive character of the 
addresses will command his respect. THE GRow- 
ING REVELATION. By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., Pastor of the Congregational Church, Montclair, 
N. J. (The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) This new collec- 
one-half of the book is taken up by collateral sketches, pais ti compet. german presehes Gant = si _—- 
: : : ford’s own pulpit, and afterward repeated in Westmin- 
which belong to the subject only on the assumption of ster Chapel, London, Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham 
their connection with the Roman age in which Paul and elsewherein England. They relate largely to liv- 
lived. Too much space is given to the Emperors Ti- ing topics of the times, and are published with a pro- 
berius, Caligula and Claudius, and to Agrippa, and to log, in which the author states with such epigrammatic 
their households and attendants; and these sketches Syeeery 00 ere semanas, tee Semone. mee renn eee 
’ conventional and the progressive theology, ending with 
are not particularly welldone. The color is laid onthick a kind of confession of faith for the ‘‘ theologian of to- 
and lurid. Among the highly dramatic sketches which day. 
compose the first half of the volume Paul is well-nigh 
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PauL: A HERALD OF THE Cross. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. (Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
Mrs. Kingsley’s stories of New Testament heroes, are 
now attaining the proportions and the dignity of a 
series. ‘' Titus: a Comrade of the Cross,’’ has reached 
the phenomenal sale of over one million copies. The 
present volume is more ambitious in its plan. Fully 





Keane : THE OvutT-oF-Door LisrARY. ATHLETIC SporRTS, dy 
lost. His life hardly begins before his conversion on D. A. Sargent, M.D., H. J. Whisham, Robert D. 
the road to Damascus. His Pharisee days and in the Wrenn, P.G. Hubert, Jr., Marguerite Merington, J. West 
school of Gamaliel, which we should expect to be most Roosevelt, M.D., Duffield Osborne, and Edward S. Mar- 
attractive to a writer of this kind of fiction, and tin, is something to delight the boys, to say nothing of 
especially to one who has so much imaginative those other boys who never grow old. The chapters in 
power as Mrs. Kingsley, are leftnearly blank. Hisex- the volume were published originally in Scridner’s Maga- 


perience in the desert is probably the most deeply sig- %%¢ at various times, and are now first collected in book 


‘fi f i : See form. The illustrations, reproduced from the maga- 
nificant ert of the Apostle Bptnperates. Both in its zine, are, of course, superb. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
outward circumstance and its spiritual conditions it $1.50.) In ‘‘The Library of Useful Stories,” the 


offers a rich opportunity for analytic study and impress- ° latest addition is THE Story oF THE EarTH’s ATMos- 
ive description. But Mrs. Kingsley’s chapter is meager PHERE, by Douglas Archibald, M.A., Fellow and some- 
d ES MET Tle GIS th sted Paul time Vice-President of the Royal Meteorolugical Society, 
and superficial. or pen Coes not rest Armiy on Faul London, With forty-four illustrations. A simple, di- 
when she reaches him, but flies off at the least provoca- rect and adequate elementary presentation of the facts 
tion to some rhetorical episode. More than half the and principles which lie at the bottom of the modern 
book is done before the Apostle gets firm footing in his S19 of meteorology. 
own memoir. Even then he is not drawn with the com- GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT. A Book for Business 
manding strength he should have. Mrs. Kingsley does Men. By Frederick B. Goddard. (F. Tennyson Neely. 
not excel in the kind of firm, penetrative analysis re- $1-00.) The author of this practical manual understands 
quired for such a character as Paul. It isa good deal himself and his subject. He has not planted himself 
as if a writer who was at home only with floral effects 0°" too-high s-plane to be ont.of reach, nor esa? Low ” 
d : make his remarks useless. He stands on the solid basis 
ane landscape gardening were suddenly called on to of honesty and fair-dealing, and addresses his audience 
write of the grand impression of the desert or with a broad and solid good sense which makes what he 
the mountains of Sinai. The views given in this has to say better than if it were all moralizing and the- 
volume of the Roman Empire an@ its relations °Y: We commend the book to the attention of busi- 
pide os ‘ ness men. 
to Christianity previous to Nero are those which pre- 
vailed forty years ago. Mrs. Kingsley’s sketches Literary. Notes. 
will do well enough for sketches, but they are 
misleading as history. A closer study of Professor THE latest of the Old South Leaflets (No. 77) is 
Ramsay would have put this subject ona better basis. ‘‘ Cotton Mather’s Lives of Bradford and Winthrop,” 
Down to Nero the Roman power was the shield of the from the Magnalia Christi Americana, issued by the 
young Church, as we know that Paul’s Roman citzen- Directors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting- 
ship wasto him. The latter half of this book is much house, Boston, Mass. 


the better. It is by no meansa profound study. It ex- ....Walter A. Wyckoff’s ‘‘ The Workers,”’ the second 
aggerates the brutalities to which the Apostle was issue of which is in Scriéner’s September number, is a 
subjected on his voyage. It takes no account of the most interesting study of the day-laborer’s life. Mr. 
higher and more dignified conditions under which he Wyckoff writes of his own experience or observation, 
was making the journey, as they are brought out, forex- and his true story has the thrilling fascination of a 
ample, by Professor Ramsay. Still there is the forceof romance. Pr 

dramatic realism in the story as itends. The slight hints : 
imbedded in the Acts are ingeniously developed. Mrs. eee ‘The Mew Conrey for the Chautauqua Reading 
Kingsley is here in full command of her best powers, and Ciscle during ‘97-98 treats of the period of she Dark 
these chapters are worthy of the subject. Wisely, we Ages end tnads up to the Madore amelie ot; Geameny. 
think, the narrative ends with Paul established at Rome It includes “it book a Imperial Germany, i and also 
and does not undertake to solve the mystery of a second touches on social quencies. the text-book being “ The 
imprisonment or of the Apostle’s martyrdom. rst Spirit in America,’’ by Professor Henderson, of 

icago. 





We have before us several volumes of sermons 
which deserve more notice than we can find room i" ; 
to give them—INn THIs PRESENT WoRLD. By George Dall eacqanes the subject of ‘‘ Alaska and the New Gold 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Field ; the Hon. J. R. Proctor,‘ Hawaii and the Chang- 
Cambridge, Mass. (Thomas Whittaker, $1.00.) A ing Front of the World’’; Thos. Gold Alvord, Jr., asks 
collection of brief, pungent, straightforward sermons che quevion, Gad snewers wirmatively, is the eaten 
on living subjects of the highest importance. Any Capable of Self-Government?’ and under the title 
congregation may rejoice when it has such a preacher ~ What Women Have Done for the Public Health” 
as Uean Hodges in its pulpit. Giturses oF Miss E. P. haengnn dates givesa résumé of the operations 
Gop AND OTHER SERMONS. By B. Gwernydd New- of the Ladies’ Health Protective Association of New 
ton, Pastor of the Franklin Avenue Congregational York. 

Church, Cleveland, O. (Published by the Church. Ad- ....In The Outlook for August 28th Adeline Knapp, 
dress the pastor. $1.00.) It is atestimonytotheconfi- author of ‘‘ Upland Pastures,” a delightful summer 
dence of this church in its pastor, and to their high im- book just out from the ‘‘ Roycroft Printing Shop,” tells 
pression of his preaching,thatthey have published these of some little ragged boys from the street whom she 
Sermons to lift the church debt with the proceeds of the asked to drive with her to the woods. Two of the boys 
sale. They are worth the money and should sell rapid- were of Irish parentage, one had been brought from 
ly. LECTURES AND SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED Holland as a baby; but to her surprise these children 
WITH CHRISTIAN LIBERAL EpucaTIon. Sy Joseph Emer- ‘‘had a common fund of good literature, acquired in the 
son, Professor of Greek in Beloit College. (P. F. Petti- public school they all attended, that might have shamed 
bone & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) This volume is adelight- many a professedly ‘ well-read’ man or woman.” They 
ful combination of the Greek scholar with the Christian talked of Homer, King Admetus, Pegasus; and Miss 
preacher. It is given tothe public in the hope‘that it Knapp adds: 

will promote interest in the higher and mere Christian “The smallest chap told met that ‘Pegasus couldn’t 
aspects of liberal education. RELIGION FoR TO-DAY. travel on the dirt road because he was made for the sky 


.--.In The Forum for September, Prof. Wm. Healey 
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road. -We’re made for the sky road,’ he 
added, with a funny little nod.” 

They must have some good public school- 
teaching in Dimond. Cal. 


....-Among Houghton, Mifflin Co’s au- 
tumn announcements are a new volume, 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman, in which 
are gathered the poems he has written 
during the last twenty years; ‘‘ The Story 
of Jesus Christ; An Interpretation,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Mrs. Ward); 
‘*An Evolutionist’s Theology,’’ by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott; ‘‘ A Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Authors,’’ by Oscar Fay Adams; 
‘‘ Life and Times of Edward Bass, First 
Bishop of Massachusetts,’”’ by the Rev. 
Daniel Dulany Addison; ‘‘ Tuscan 
Songs,”’ collected, transcribed and illus- 
trated by Esther Frances Alexander, Mr. 
Ruskin’s Miss Alexander, with 108 pho- 
togravure illustrations (the edition de luxe 
limited to 50 copies); ‘ Talks on the 
Study of Literature,’’ by Arlo Bates; 
‘* English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” 
Part X, completing the work, edited by 
Prof. Francis J. Child, with a biograph- 
cal sketch of Professor Child, by George 
L. Kittredge; ‘‘ Varia,” a new volume of 
essays, by Agnes Repplier; and ‘‘ The 
Westward Movement; the Struggle for 
the Trans-Allegheny Region, 1763-1797,” 
by Justin Winsor, completing the story 
begun by Dr. Winsor, in ‘‘ Cartier to 
Frontenac’’; ‘‘Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature,” Vol, IV, Third Supplement, 
January, 1892-January, 1877. By W. I. 
Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, 
and F. A. Poole; ‘* The Critical Period of 
American History (1783-1789),’’ and ‘* Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John 
Fiske; besides the usual number of prom- 
ising novels. 


Books of the Week. 


Elements of Chemistry. By Rufus P. Williams. 
544x744, pp. 412. Boston: Ginn & Co 

The Riverton Minister. By the Kev. Martin Post. 
544x7 354. Atlanta, Ga., Amer. Pub. and 





ngraving Co Pa sdidseshoalomdvsdsceackndes upaeess 
The Story of Japan. By R. Van Bergen, M.A. 
Cloth, 12mo, 204 pages, with double map of 


Japan and Korea and numerous iliustrations. 
American Book Company, aoe York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago: The sam 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Annals of Switzerland 


BY 


JULIA M. COLTON 


Illustrated. 310 pages. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Clearly and concisely told.—N. Y. Herald. 


Our attention is quickly and continuously held by the 
author’s clear and concise description of Swiss history 
from the earliest ages to the present time.— The Out- 
look. 


History of the Waldenses 


BY 
SOPHIA V. BOMPIANI 
Illustrated. 175 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Amost interesting book.— Christian Index. 

Its aims are to hoaor this primitive people, to show 
their antiquity, their nobility, and their steadfastness. 
—N. ¥. Observer. 





At booksell 





8, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Libraries 


We solicit correspondence with book buyers for private 
and other Libraries and desire to submit figures on 
proposed lists. Our topically arranged Library 
List (mailed gratis on apptication) will be found use- 
ful by those selecting titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 & 7 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





The American Word Book. Calvin Patterson, 
A.M., Semen. ny of Girls’ High School, Brook: 
lyn. Thes $0 


The Birth and Boyhaos of som. mg $ + 
ew Yor 


Pentecost, Pp. 399. 
American Tract Sucie Deipndecvcanvescsocecesce 1% 
Sir Eves . Char ; or, A Child’s Influence. By 


16 full- apap ile Nene by 
} ke 5 54x74 1 50 








Ready Sept. 1st. 


THE CENTURY 
SEPTEMBER 


Royalists and Republicans. 


Notes of a Parisian. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Illustrated by Castaigne. 


An Alaska Story 


by John [luir. 
“An Adventure with a Dog and a Glacier.”’ 





Browning’s Summers 
in Brittany. 
Beautifully Illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. 





A New Note in American 
Sculpture. 
Statuettes by Bessie Potter. 
Cruelty in 
the Congo Free State. 


Extracts from the Journals of the late 
E. J. Glave. 
Illustrated from photographs. 


‘HUGH WYNNE”’ 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
Novel of the Revolution. 


“Tf Hugh Wynne is not the long-sought great 
American novel, it at least comes closer to it than 
any novel of the decade.”’— The Outlook. 


Two Complete Stories. 





Glimpses of Gladstone 
by Harry Furniss, of Punch. 


‘* CAMPAIGNING 
WITH GRANT.” 


By General Horace Porter. 








‘¢ Prisoners of State at 
Boro Boedor.”’ 
The description of a wonderful building 
in the interior of Java, 


“A RIVAL OF THE PYRAMIDS,” 
a pyramidal temple, ornamented by hun- 
dreds of bas-reliefs. By Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore. With many illustrations. 





The Century’s Prizes 
for College Graduates. 
Full particulars. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cents. 


The Century Co., N. Y. 





The Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. 


A Protest Against the Modern School of 
Old Testament Critics. 
By DR. FRITZ HOMMEL, 

Professor of Semitic Languages at Munich. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
Edmund McClure, M.A., & Leonard Crossle. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“The Higher Critics will be compelled to answer Dr. 
Hommel’s protest, or abandon the contest.”—New York 
Observer. 

“ Original in research, soholerty in fact and in form.” 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


“A singularly powerful plea against the modern 
school of Biblical criticism.”—Mail and Express, 
“A 


sitive and rab mace ek protest against this mod- 
ern rationalistic school.”"—Herald and Presbyter. 


E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N.Y. 
J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
USE Ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 














Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 





“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


Whiting’s 






Woven Linen Paper 


4%, The latest triumph in the art of making paper is the correct paper to use in 
i yy your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on. 
Madein two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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SCRIBNER’S (2 pages) ‘designed es 
LIST OF Seal Liveeaare, "Eochades 
MU SICAL tionaries, Critical Works, 

Essays, Works on the Pi- 
ano, Organ, Violin, Tne 

2 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The Place to find Books 
Best Books on all Subjects 
18 ARCH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher. 
FOR 
MINSTREL SONGS 

A collection of famous minstreland plantation 

: songs. 215 pages, large ciel it ones size. All the 

a Boards, $1.25 Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 

[Fee 29339999: 
NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK: 


Musical Biographies, Mu- 
BOOKS Voice and Singing, etc. 
on Natural History is at 
, SONGS = THE : HOME 
old-time favorites i ons 
jue latest compilation of me on | college songs. 


Invalnable to Music Lovers 
Sent Free on Application 
The Natural History Bookstore 
IN BOOK FORM 
Price, Paper, $1.00 


col ege hall and campus. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


GOOD OLD SONGS 


A new volume of famous songs. They are all 
geet songs, but hardly old songs, for to-day there 

8 no charm so potent to touch the heart as the 
gems contained in this book. For young and old. 


Price, Paper, $1.00 
Boards, $1.25 Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 
SESS SESeceee 2939339333: 


Popular Song Collection 


One hundred and forty-four pages of popite. 
yet high-grade songs, such as musical people 
will admire. An excellent volume for the home. 


Price, Paper, $1.00 
Boards, $1.25 Cloth, Gilt, $2. oo 


SONG CLASSICS 


lS For high voices. A collection of choice Lng 
§ by the best modern composers. 151 pa: 
Large sheet music size. Home or concert =. 


Price, Paper, $1.00 
Boards, $1. 25 Cloth, Gilt, $2.00 


@ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY § 


453-463 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
New York Philadelphia 


\ C.H.DITSON&CO. J. E. DITSON&CO. § 







NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


Technique and Expression in 
Pianoforte Playing. 
By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Progressive Studies for the 
Pianoforte 


in 52 Books. Price, 40 cents each Book. 
By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


The Village Organist. A Col- 
lection of Pieces for Church 
and General Use. 


By J. STAINER and 
F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 


Nine Books NOW READY, Price, 50 cents 
each Book. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 


2! EAST 17TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


NOT BUY..... 


The mo ORGAN 


ADE? 
a ewe when you can bap it atabout the same 
re as other and greatly inferior organs are sold 
Intending parehanets should send to us for 
our Catalogues, prices, etc, 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 
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ese MUSIC 
and fried oysters 


nave eee lit- 
in com 











music boxes 
have put up 
tunes a dozen 
or half-dozen 


be no satis- 
faction in an 


tunes grow 
old and the 





The 


about an litte as the other. 
MUSIC 


REGINA ‘sox 


is a radical departure from old-time music boxes. It is 
not a box of tunes that cannot be changed, and must 
always be ground out in the same order. It has no del- 
icately adjusted cylinder to be constantly getting out 
of order, or little wire bristles to bend and break off. 
It doesn’t play slower and slower, until the last bars of 
a two-step are played with 3’-second intervals between 
notes. When you get a Regina Music Box you get an 
instrument that is very a = y ap ey and 
strongly made, that will OUSAND 
TU NES in any order you like \ w Us pe Ke c a pot 
and will keep the right tempo to the last note. Prices 
from $7 to $70. At all music dealers. 


REGINA MUSIG BOX CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 





















































EDUCATION, 
WINTER IN ITALY 


Mrs. Pentecost Crowell will take a limited number 
of ladies into her home ina _ picturesque and spacious 
villa in Florence for the study of 

Music, Art and Language 


with trips during the winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, 
etc. For particulars write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, 
care Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., Y fonkers, N N. . ¥. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 6th year September 16th, offering three 
seemed” Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss LauRa 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


Bordentown Militar Saeciedbes, beetessiets 
N. J. Prepares for all colleges. Military training 
No compromise on tobacco, lige or hazing. Rev. T. 
H Landon, A M.,Prin. Capt D. Landon, Com’d’t. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens October 6, 
EDMU IND iH. BEN NETT, | Dean. 


CHIGAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 














Boston, Mass, 


Hon. T. A. M Dean. Session each week 
day evenin “For” or information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. +p Bee’y, 1 Weatiagten 2 vest, Chicago, 


* Morristown, 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, Now jersey’ 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. tesident 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to New 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCBOOt. (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4t 
733 Madison Avenue, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall 
Endowed. at courses. September 14. Illustrated 
Catalogue. . D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R. I. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY yénr'vovs. 


Does _ your bor set the care and attention he should? 





New York. 











FRANCIS H REWER, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 
CLENDALE © For 
COLLECE Women. 


Forty-FourtH YEAR. BErauTiIFUL and HEALTHFUL 

Location, fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Full 

gourse of study, Preparatory and Collegiate. Best 
avilities in eee Art,etc. Home care, social cul- 

ture. Terms, $250 roe 

_Rev. L. D. ‘Potter, D., Pres., Glendale, 0. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain. Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

of Home. . H. ROOT, Principal. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE. 








Announcements of the Graduate, 
Medical and Collegiate Courses for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 
1897, are now ready and may be had on 
application to the Registrar of the 


University. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


8. Hyd? and Daughters’ Home School for Girls, . 
speriel and regular evurees. Preparation for College 
and European travel. Ad 

Mrs, JANE GREY HYDE. Binghamton, N,¥ 
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Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 
A Christian Coll ease On map et Be Pres- 


byterian Synod of lassical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Min- 
ing Engineering and Chemical Courses. 


For Catalogues, &¢., address The Registrar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 


Media Academy , 





<— nove AND Youne 


Sete ~ 7 i ag “Tho' aa 
Seebere jal courses, 

a a7 2. Basie, 208 Oe usiness,- Careful individual 

location. Cir- 


Paes amy Excelien oe oat tiful 
cular free. CHA 


. W. Stuart, Prin. 





Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Young Ladies, 


** Hillside,”?’ Norwalk, Conn. 
individual instruction by  ex- 
perienced teachers. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 
Special regard and facilities for those 
branches which make for refinement and 
character. Excellent library. 


Careful 





CaRLISLE, PEN 
M Ze EK. “COLLEGE. -~ h Grade Ladies. 
Seminary and Girls’ Pans neg oe ool, ome 
Comforts, Personal Attention, horough Instruction, 
Diplomas, Music, Art. Location beautiful, healthful. Zn- 
ation will convince ang ah a your —- 

ter. For catalogue. address, W. P. Dick, A.M., 








Conservatory Life 

is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters ; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 
devotion to art. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 
Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass, 


N. Y. Unive 
Law Schoo 


EVENING a SSES, 














ird year op rt) 


y-th 
ersity 6 Octoper Ist 
SSE a 


ens 


quired 4 hag 
For circulars address L. J. Tompxrns, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY “SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities for ee boys to enter an 

college or scientific school. Our closeness of touc 

with Princeton University is an additional advantage 

to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
Write forthe catalogue. 

J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. paocse 4 7 
of Musicand Art. Well equi 
tories, fine Gymnasium. Kes’ Pont Physician. Memuri- 
al Hall enables students to reduce expenses. For cata- 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14, Rockford, Il. 


py SEMINARY, RYE, NEW ig 
For particulars ‘address 
FOR GIRLS, 


Stuart School Washington, D. C. 


Academic, Collegiate and Optional courses. 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. 
CLAUDIA — ART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 


EW ag SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Temple “Gr rove Seminary, Charles F. Dowd, 
Ph.D., ncipal. For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
tages yt art and 9 Fine library, laboratory, observ- 

atory, mnasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, care- 
ful ful physical training. Periect sanitary arrangements. 

home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
from Boston. 

Be term of 684 year begins Sept. 15th, °97. For illus- 

d prospectus, address 
TRE SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens September “tes For fur- 
e=. information address Prof. H. - ScoTT, 520 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 





references. 








. 8. J. LIFE. 























Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


MeOormick Theological Seminary, 
CHICAGO. 


Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 23d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Serhinary address 1060 North Hal- 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable. For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 


OBERLIN TREOLOOIOAL SEMINARY, 
68d year. Opens Sept. 22d. With s a advantages 

from the College and Conservato 

E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
a next Term will begin Wednesday, September 22d, 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in 
jay President’s room at 9:30 a. a ee will be drawn 
at2p.m. The opening address, b 

E REV. MAKVIN KR. VINCENT, Pp. 
will be delivered Thursday, Sept. 23d, in the 
Ci 1, at4 P.M. a are urged to promys attend: 
ance at the opening. 














YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
ulnar 


New Haven, Conn. 


30th, For catalogue or informa: 
. G, B, STEVENS, - 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Settlement of International 
‘Trade Balances. 


NEVER, perhaps, in the history of the 
United States has there been such a 
combination of circumstances that 
points to a business revival of impor- 
tance and permanence as exists to-day. 
Three years of compulsory economy 
have liquidated an immense amount of 
domestic indebtedness, while we have 
reduced our debts to the Old World by 
taking back an almost incredible 
amount of home securities from foreign 
sellers. The crops of the United States 
are morally certain to reach a good av- 
erage, and they are being marketed at 
handsome prices, caused by the impera- 
tive demand from other countries 
heavily deficient in food supplies. The 
happiest side to the situation is that 
which relates to the possibility of great- 
er moral and intellectual progress, ow- 
ing to the mere material improvement. 
Money is needed to maintain and de- 
velop our best-founded educational and 
religious institutions, and that now 
ought to be at a more liberal com- 
mand by them. Irrespective of this 
phase, however, the phenomena now 
passing under review are highly instruct- 
ive to students of finance and econom- 
ics. 

It is hard to pick out the most nota- 
ble features of the situation. For one, 
let us take the apparently peculiar fact 
that the only branch of business in the 
country which fails to show the oppor- 
tunity of large profits, or which com- 
plains of extreme dulness, is that of 
banking. During the political agita- 
tion of the last few years there has been 
much demagogic clamor against ‘‘bank- 
ers,’’ and especially against the National 
banks. The thoughtless classes forget 
or are ignorant of the fact that banking 
simply means the gathering together of 
money and credit power in such a man- 
ner as will facilitate their useful distri- 
bution and employment. A man who 
has to ‘‘turn over” a small amount of 
cash, originally invested in his business, 
many times before he can see a fair 
profit with which to support his family 
and lay something aside for a ‘‘ rainy 
day,’’ can do so only when there are 
enough handlers of many aggregations 
of small capital to lead to competition 
which will give him the most advanta- 
geous rates of interest. That competi- 
tion of aggregations of capital cannot 
exist when some influence causes gen- 
eral distrust. In periods of this char- 
acter—such as the one which includes 
the last five years—every one with 
money clings to it, and thereby helps 
to bring about general if not universal 
contraction of commercial and indus- 
trial activity. 

The banking business is showing little 
profit because borrowers of money are 
fewer than depositors, and hence in- 
terest rates arelow. This is clearly a 
proof that there has been a great liqui- 
dation of debts between man and man 
in the United States in the last few 
years. Methods of saving were dis- 
covered which had never been thought 
of in the previous years of fair business 
prosperity. Many of these have be- 
come permanent in nature in both trans- 
portation and manufacturing enter- 
prises. Farmers have been paying off 
mortgages, manufacturers have re- 
deemed their notes or discounted as 
little ‘‘ paper” as possible, and individ- 
uals have settled many private ac- 
counts. There is believed to-day to be 
less outstanding indebtedness in pro- 
portion the wealth or assets of the 
United States than ever before in their 
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The bearing of this healthful state of 
domestic affai-s upon our international 
trade relations will be obvious on the 
slightest reflection. This country is 
now in a position to deal with foreign 
nations with a home _balance-sheet 
cleaner than it has been in many years, 
if not than ever before. By its econo- 
mies in recent years it was able to ab- 
sorb, ever since the Baring crisis, in 
1890, animmense amount of American 
securities sold by European holders. 
The sale by England—especially since 
the panic caused in London by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s so-called Venezuelan 
message—have amounted to hundreds 
of millions in value. The result is that 
Europe, now needing a larger propor- 
tion of the food surplus of the United 
States than ever before in its history, 
because of crop failures in the countries 
which forthe last few years have been 
our heavy competitors, has few Amer- 
ican securities to use in payment for 
our wheat, corn, beef, pork, etc. Our 
new Tariff, as well as the economies of 
the people, will restrict a payment by 
means of merchandise exportad to our 
shores. When the inevitable day of 
settlement comes, Europe must sur- 
render part of its gold. 

But the United States really need no 
addition to their stocks of this mctal— 
the final adjuster of all international ac- 
counts. The National Treasury has an 
ample reserve. The domestic money 
markets are easy everywhere. There is 
more money in circulation, both as re- 
gards the aggregate amount and the 
amount per capita, than ever before in 
our history. An influx of the yellow 
metal might depress interest rates ab- 
normally. Noone would benefit by the 
transport of the specie to our ports ex- 
cept the few bankers who make a spe- 
ciality of such transactions, and their 
profit doubtless would be small. What 
is likely to happen, in view of existing 
conditions and prospects, is that this 
country will lend the money due to it 
in the capitals of Europe and will draw 
upon it next spring when the maturing 
of obligations for imported goods usu- 
ally creates such an adverse balance of 
trade as compels usto ship gold. The 
less gold we import this autumn the less 
gold will we export next spring. But 
there is cause for gratulation in the fact 
that the United States are so free of 
domestic debts as they are to-day and 
stand as the actual creditor of the great 
center of British wealth and capital. 





Monetary Affairs. 


WHILE speculation in stocks and 
wheat has met with a wholesome check, 
the improvement in legitimate business 
goes steadily on. Bank clearings and 
railroad earniags afford the most indis- 
putable evidence of this statement. Last 
week the clearings at leading cities 
showed an increase of 40% over the same 
period last year, the most satisfactory 
feature of this gain being its general dis- 
tribution over the entire country. Spec- 
ulation has thus far had little effect 
upon bank clearings, and these figures 
may be regarded as a very fair tho not 
close measure of business expansion. A 
surer guide is found in the weekly re- 
ports of railroad earnings, 49 roads 
showing an increase of nearly 14%in the 
third week of August. Only nine of 
these roads reported any decrease, and 
the last week of August is likely to 
make a still better showing. The rail- 
road situation is eminently satisfactory; 
for there is plenty of trafficin sight for 
weeks to come. Confidence in indus- 
trial and commercial circles continues 
to spread. Prices of nearly all staples are 
advancing. From the West and North- 
west advicesare particularly encourag- 
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ing. Farmers are getting out of debt ow- 
ing to better prices and better demand, 
while political discontent is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Dollar wheat has struck a 
crushing blow to free silver and Bryan- 
ism, and a number of the most valiant 
free silver leaders have already deserted 
their cause. The Department of Agricul- 
ture recently estimated that the higher 
prices for agricultural products mean an 
increase of $400,000,000 to $500, 000,000 
to the farmers. East of the Mississippi 
there is a steady resumption of industry, 
and mills and factories hitherto idle are 
starting afresh or increasing their out- 
put. Among these interests the relief 
from tariff agitation is distinctly felt, 
and the prosperity in agricultural 
sections is sure before long to be 
reflected in an imcreased demand for 
manufactured articles. The only cloud 
upon the horizon is the long-continued 
coal strike in the bituminous region. 
There are also the questions of suffi- 
cient revenue and currency reform 
which are likely to be pressed upon 
public attention before very long; but 
these can be dealt with as they come, 
and at present our people are very prop- 
erly engaged in pulling themselves to- 
gether after the strain of recent diffi- 
culties: and in bracing themselves for 
efforts toward new and well-founded 
prosperity. The speculative temper is 
already rising, and may easily carry us 
along too fast, producing injurious re- 
actions; so, perhaps, the restraint of 
these uncertainties will prove beneficial. 
Crop reports will be watched with unu- 
sual interest for the next few weeks, 
and this being a critical period damage 
scares are not pematy 





The stock market exhibited consid- 
erable strength in spite of lessened ac- 
tivity and renewed bear attacks. The 
latter only served to bring out into 
stronger contrast the underlying basis 
of confidence on which the recent ad- 
vance has been built. The prevailing 
opinion on the ‘‘Street” is that the 
market is bound for still higher figures 
before any important setback is likely 
tobe encountered. Railroad managers 
are extremely confident. Better earn- 
ings from passengers and freight are 
now in sight, and rumors of increased 
dividends are already current concern- 
ing roads enjoying the most prosperity. 
What with increased earnings and the 
reduction of interest rates by refunding 
in low-rate bonds, the outlook for some 
of the best managed propertties is cer- 
tainly very encouraging, a fact which is 
very well appreciated by insiders. Lon- 
don selling of American stocks is still 
a feature not explained with entire sat- 
isfaction. Bysome it is attributed to a 
desire to pay for our wheat and other 
products with securities rather than 
with gold, thus giving London a strong- 
er control of the European money mar- 
kets. By others it is thought that 
our apparent indifference about curren- 
cy reform, and the recent disclosures 
concerning Baltimore and Ohio, have 
intensified British prejudice against our 
investments. Whatever the cause, it is 
known that London is so bare of Amer- 
ican stocks that this return movement 
cannot continue much longer, especially 
in view of improvement here, and that 
gold imports in consequence will not be 
much longer delayed. Railroad earn- 
ings are not only increasing, but there 
is also a prospect of better rates, and 
advances on corn and flour from the 

West to the seaboard are already in 
prospect. Foreign Exchange was fairly 
steady, the supply of bankers and grain 
bills being moderate. Easier rates are 
expected when cotton bills appear. 
Currency is being shipped to the inte- 
rior more freely, but the money market 
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continues easy. Call loans are quoted at 
14%@1%% on stock collateral. Time 
money was in better request at 2%@ 
3.%% for two to six months respectively. 
More activity was reported in commer- 
cial paper and rates were 3% @4% for 
60 to go day indorsed receivables. 





The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





kL Aosta eo) sansa) $380,200 
tact eewercccccce ), 2, 2 
ai ae 2628, 100 2085, *577,500 
Legal’ tenders. 105,13.,640 105,547,200, 591,40u 
ee 13,418,400 13,252,200 166,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


De Nas ase gin $92,628,100 . erat *$577,500 
iegalt tenders.. 106,138,600 547,200 591,400 
Tota) reserve... 198,766,200 # $198, 752,800 13,900 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 159,249,000 158,999,350 249,650 
Surplus res’rve. $39,517,700  #39,753,450 *$235,750 


* Decrease. 

Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
Aug. Wth, 1896—SurplusB..........cceccsecsccseces $8, 

Aug. 3st, 1895—Surplus................. 
Sept. 1st, 1894—Surplus..... .....cccssccscocccce i 


Sept. 2d, 1893—Deficiency . 
Sept. Sd, 1802—Burplus..........ccccesscccccccce vi 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 2Ist, were: 


rth 
ac: 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








Bid. Asked, 
TT OTT TLL er Lr, ae 
, 4s, Registered......... «+e LD 126 
New 4s, Coupons. 12549 126 
48, Registered. 1124 113 
4s, Coupons 12% = 18 
5s, Reg! a 13% 11334 
58, Cou 11346 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 

The following Industrial stock quo- 
tations are issued by C. I. Hudson 
& Co., 36 Wall Street, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange: 














Bid Asked. 
Americ an Cotton oil. asaeipbnnetinshatees 26 2084 
3 ee 4 75 
Amcrican Sugar Refining Co .. 14844 149 
“ “ “ «Pf 11546 116 
American Bank Note Co....... a 44 
American Type Founders C boy) ee ig 
Barney & sm ith Car Co FIRE xe.) ae 18 
J. ie, ae ea 
EB OD seis cope sccccsecesccce. > ae 63 
Diamond Match Co.... einip - 147 149 
H.B.Cl flin Co Devevmnente 26 
“ “4 % $8 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 73 76 
Michigan & Peninsular Car Co.......... R 14 
- a Pe ckve 51 54 
National Linseed Oil..................+++ 21 22 
National Starch ees 9 v6 
ic ° 1st Pfd. Ww 80 
i - * 2d 35 ore 
National Lead Co ried 37 
eB 104 W5 
Singer Manufacturing Uo. 315 me 
SPIRES ooh als eck sep occncssscsne% 3056 3806 
The Trenton Potteries Co. suigcrttrseee R4 8 
United States Rubber Co....... ee 1 
“ “ “ 7 Pfd ‘ 67 69 
United States Leather Co. fe 94 
“Pid 69% 
Wagner Car Co............ 156 
He enry R. Worthington. war"? S 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-Car builders and locomotive 
makers are receiving many .new orders 
for rolling stock from the railroads. 


...- There was a halt in the down- 
ward movement of silver, the London 
price at the close of the week being 24 
pence, and the New York quotation, 
52% @53% for commercial bars. 


.... The French Government is said 
to be considering a floating loan of £60, - 
000,000 ($300,000,000) in 234% bonds 
partly for the redemption of the float- 
ing debt and partly for the reconstruc- 
tion of the French navy. 

....The exports from the port of 
New York last week reached $9,923,000, 
against $6,296,000 the same week in 
1896. Imports during the same period 
amounted to only $6,961,000, compared 
with $7,621,000 last year. 

....The reports of a large bicycle 
combination are again revived. It is 

_stated that a preliminary agreement had 
been reached by seven leading manu- 
facturers, and that details will be com- 
pleted by November. The makers of 
low-grade wheels, it is claimed, will not 
be included, 








.s.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


200 shares Mobile and Ohio.............31% 
400 shares Evansville and Terre Haute..29 
100 shares Nash., Chat. and St. Louis..72%4 
100 shares Peoria, Decatur and Evansv..354 
$4,000 N. P. Rd. and land grant 1st 6%. .119% 
$5,000 Chicago, Milw’kee and St. P. 7%.13834 
$5,000 Louisv., Evansv. and St. Louis cons. 

Ministre etieewinheaahsced4s bos escapee 9% 
10 shares Gen’l Elec. Co., $100 each..... 36% 
18 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Cos., 


$r0d"each........ Sips Atkin tiie <'s << 25234 
140 shares N. Y. and Harlem Rd. Co., $50 
RE RES Sat one Ey ne Re 313 


.... The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany last week sold to a syndicate an 
issue of $5,000,000 Pennsylvania Com- 
pany guaranteed 3%% 40-year gold 
trust certificate, Series A. These cer- 
tificates are dated September Ist, 1897, 
and are issued for refunding ma- 
turing bonds and to meet the cost of 
capital expenditures. Of the amount 
sold $3,500,000 are offered for public 
subscription at 103 and interest from 
September 1st. The maturing bonds 
to provide for which the new loan has 
in part been issued include the $2,- 
600,000 St. Louis Vandalia and Terre 
Haute second mortgage 7s, which fall 
due May Ist, 1898. It has been asked 
why the Pennsylvania did not follow 
the example of Lake Shore and New 
York Central in refunding its debt at 
lower rates of interest. The Phildel- 
phia Ledger says: 

‘*It may be well to recall that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as long ago as 
1873 made provision for such contingen- 


cies by creating its consolidated mort- 
gage for $100,000,000.” 


.The Treasury Department re- 
cently issued a comparative statement 
of the resources and liabilities of all the 
National banks in the country on July 
23d. The showing is a very gratifying 
one to the Treasury officials, and the 
figures indicate a gradual expansion of 
business, especially in the amount of 
deposits: 


Lawful 
Individual money Loans and 
deposits. reserve. discounts. 


July 14, '96..$1,668,000,000 $344,000,000 $1,959,000,000 
May 14, ’97.- 1,728,000,000 410,000,000 1,923,0c0,000 
July 23, ’97-- 1,770,000,000 413,000,000 1,066,000,000 
The item of individual deposits on July 
23d, 1897, shows an increase of $102,- 
000,000 over July 14th, 1896. and an 
increase of $42,000,000 over May 14th, 
1897; lawful money reserve represent- 
ing cash actually on hand in bank on 
July 23d, 1897, shows an increase over 
July 14th, 1896, of $69,000,000, and an 
increase over May 14th, 1897, of about 
$3,000,000; loans and discounts on July 
23d, 1897, show an increase over July 
14th, 1896, of about $8,000,000, and an 
increase over May 14th, 1897, of about 
$43,000,000. 


.... The Government crop report on 
cotton indicated an average condition of 
86.9 on August Ist compared with 86.0 
on July rst, an increase of nine-tenths 
of one point. The prospect of an 
abundance of cotton is the chief obsta- 
cle to an upward movement in this 
staple. The average condition of the 
States for several years on August Ist 


was as follows: 
nSo7- — 1895. 1894. 


Virginia.........+. rey 96 
North Carolina......... be re ro 95 
South Carolina......... g2 8S BI 95 
Georgia.......+...+++3+- Ss ‘of .& & 
PGE 55:00 c50s op deogd 88 840 ig2Ssik 
AIMDAMA....0005cccc0e06 88 93 381 94 
Mississippi......... «--. Ss 7 $3 OF 
TRIMER, «5:5. 6:03 Kseneneey 90; OX 96 
I as a wiaa hadie ds ainsse 76 G6}. «95 85 
ASEOGBES. << ccctseengo 65 «so . 
Tennessee.......5 seeess 8&4 689) 89s«O: 
Indian Territory........94 ae “ie 
Oilahom as... 0.059630: 86 ss 
Average. . i.<...0%.. 86.9 80.1 77.9 91.8 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company will 
pay, at their office, 23 Broad Street, the 
coupons due September Ist on the fol- 
lowing bonds: 
Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) 1st 
mortgage 6%. 

The United States Leather Com- 
pany, of which James R. Plum is treas- 
urer, has declared a dividend of one 
dollar per share on its preferred stock, 
payable October Ist. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 





Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


oO ceca geen, San ong Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by t Banks and Trust Companies 

o E. STRAHORN 
Mass. 





Write ac pw ROBERT 
omer ammmm o Banitabie Building, Boston, 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, - += = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFY’s ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

(+EORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Charles R. Henderson, 

Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

Augustus D. Juilliard, 

James N. Jarvie, 

Richard A. McCurdy, 

Atexanter E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, 

Henry H. aes, 

H. McK. Twombley, 


Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


Your Own Check Book, 


with a credit of $25 or more is 
y sible by use of sit ora 


DOLLAR CHECKS, 

which are issued at present w itho 
charge, in books of blank checks, aif 
ferent denominations; drawn and 
signed by owner, yet a certified obliga- 
tiun of the Cheque Bank, and payable 
Everywhere on chie Cc eacipent, 
and by the Bank ot Ne 

N.B.A. Same system. as thee celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques 
which are drawn in Sterling and negotia- 
fble the world over. 
Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


er, 
_ 40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y. | 


Gnited States 
Piarigage & Trust Go, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW ¥ ORK. 
PITAL 85.¢ $:388 





Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robe 


et, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 











Transact a General Trust miniaa 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 







OFFICERS: 
George W. Young............ President 
Luther Kountze -VicePresident 
James Timpson.. 2d Vice President 
Arthur Turnbull.................--..-+ reasurer 
William P. Elfiotr..............csseee- Secretary 
Clark Willi Pe Meeeas -Asst. Treasurer 


Richard yo SU Sesccosnsvens Asst. Secretary 
KECULVvE oS, TEE, 

Charles D. pickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Tuther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 

Richard A. McCurdy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clarke, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
William P. — 


OWS, 
Robert A. Grannis, 
heo. A. Havemeyer, 
G. G. Haven, jr., 
Charles R. — 
James J. H 


Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
Chariton T. Lewis, 


James Timpson, 





Gardiner G. benteré. George W, Young. 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; DELAF LD. 


RICHARD 
Vice- President ; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capical --$2.000, 000 


000 
a ny Safety Vaults for the x 
ience of Depositors and fnzonsors. 


ge only through 
R T. 





C, Hoyt, Edward E 
Beimont,’ Richard 





won, Jona — Astor, George 8. la, Fre George Pros. fe 
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THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
iigious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice- Pres. 

JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, - ey H. CORWAS, 
JOHN A. STEWART, FRANK LYMAN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, i\GrorGE F. V IETOR, 


|Ws. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 
WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, Joun 8. K ENNEDY, 
avex. E Opr. D. O. MILLs, 

WILLIAM H. Macy,JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST., MILLS BUILDING. 

The following coupons, due September Ist, 1897, will 
be paid at the office on and after that date; Texas and 
New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Division) ist mortgage 
6 per cent. 











N. T. SMITH, Treasurer 





THE UNITED D STATES LEATHER COM- 


26-28 Ferry St., New Y ork, August 2th, 1897. 

A dividend of ONE DOLLAR (#1) PER SHARE on its 
preferred stock has this day been declared by the Board 
of Directors of this Company, payable Octover ist, 1897. 

The transfer books of preferred stock will close ap 
tember 15th, 1897, at 3 p.M., and reopen October 2d, 1897 

JAMES R. PLUM, ‘Treasurer. 





Commercial Affairs. 


WHEAT continues the chief attrac- 
tion. There was a sharp decline in 
prices, September contracts dropping 
7 cents to 98 cents, owing chiefly-to 
realization of profits. Conservative 
authorities now place our wheat crop 
at 540,000,000 bushels, a loss of ten 
millions due to recent crop damage. 
It is also argued with some degree of 
plausibility that wheat is high enough, 
because, while certain countries are ex- 
periencing a shortage, the world’s sup- 
ply, as a whole. is not very deficient; 
and the rise of 30 cents per bushel will 
result in lessened consumption ot wheat 
and,a larger use of other cereals. The 
London Corn Trade News estimates the 
world’s wheat crop at 2,372,800,000 
bushels against 2,384,300,0009 last year. 
Beerbohm's, another foreign authority, 
asserts that there will be ‘‘a fair bal- 
ance between supply and demand” 
and these statements are supported by 
the most reliable sources of information 
in these markets. As a result specu- 
lative interest is subsiding. Receipts 
of wheat at interior points were 5,259,- 
ooo bushels against 4,437,000 bushels a 
year ago, while exports for the week 
were 3,000,000 bushels compared with 
1,300,000 bushels last year. Corn was 
more active, but other cereals continue 
quiet, and the advance in flour checked 
demand. An effort was made to infuse 
more activity and strength into cotton, 
but with limited success. An enor- 
mous crop is in sight; the domestic de- 
mand is light, and the foreign demand 
has been affected bythe drop in silver 
and the outbreak in India. Intheiron 
trade prices are advancing and produc- 
tion increasing, and there is every as- 
surance of further improvement. Less 
activity is shown in the dry-goods 
trade; but the rush of the last three 
weeks has left the market in greatly 
bettered condition at first hands, while 
jobbers accomplished a much larger 
business than anticipated. Values for 
both cottons and woolens are very firm, 
and print cloths rule strong at 2% 
cents, 
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FALL DRESS GOODS OPENING ! 
FALL DRESS GOODS OPENING! 


THE INDEPENDENT 





O’Neill’ 
FALL DRESS GOODS 
NOW OPEN 


Special attention is directed to our Fall Stock 


of High Class Plain and 


Novelty Dress Goods. It 


is the largest, perhaps, ever shown in a retail house 
in New York, and comprises the best products of 


the Famous Makers of 


Picardy, Roubaix, Paris, 


Gera, Glauchau, Bradford, and America. 
Everything that is new in Dress Fabrics, from 
the Most Exclusive Novelty to the plainest of 


weaves, is here, and at 


Exceptionally : M oderate Prices. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to > 2st Street, N. Y. 








READING NOTICES. 
FURNITURE. 


Berore making your purchases of furniture do 
not fail to visit the well-known store of R. J. Hor- 
ner & Co., furniture makers and importers, 61 to 65 
West Twenty-third Street, New York. This house 
has selected some fifty patterns of bedroom sets in 
most attractive styles and offer them at prices that 
cannot fail to please intending buyers. Full par- 
ticulars regarding the special offer made will be ob- 
tained by reading the advertisement on the last page 
of this issue. 


THE BANNER OIL HEATER. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertisement 
of the Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co. of New 
York, Boston and Chicago. The Banner Oil Heater 
manufactured by this company is now well known in 
all parts of the country, and wiil heat a room from 
fifteen to twenty feet square and is very attractively 
made. At the price of six dollars, freight prepaid, 
it is meeting with success wherever it is introduced; 
in tact, satisfaction is guaranteed or the money is 
refunded. If you cannot obtain the Banner Oil 
Heater of your dealer send for a book of points on 
stoves and lamps which will be mailed free to sub- 
scribers of THe INDEPENDENT by addressing as 

above. 











JAMES McCUTCHEON & COMPANY. 


THERE is no store in New York City that is better 
known than *‘The Linen Store,” at 14 West 
Twenty-third Street, occupied by James McCutch- 
eon & Co. Here may be found what every good 
housekeeper delights to possess—** pure linen.’ 
The registered trade-mark of the house is the sign 
of the spinning-wheel, and although James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co. is an up-to-date house in every par- 
ticular, it believes in the old-fashioned precept that 
““honesty is the best policy.” It therefore has a 
reputation for selling honest goods at just prices, and 
all who purchase are consequently Satisfied. Special 
attention is directed to the half-page advertisement 
of James McCutcheon & Co., on page 29. 


NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 


One can go to Boston by rail nearly every hour 
during the day. There are two trains a day that 
leave New York which make the run to Boston in 
five hours. One is the 10 a.m. train which goes via 
New London, and the other is the 1 p.m. train 
which goes via the Air Line. The 9:04 a.m. train 
goes via Springfield, arriving in Boston at 3:30 p.m. 
The 10:03 A.M. goes via New London and Provi- 
dence, arriving in Boston at 4:30P.m. The 12 noon 
train, via Springfield, reaches Boston at 5:40 P.M. 

he 1:02 P.M, via New London, gets to Boston at 
7P.M. The 3 P.m., via New London, reaches Bos- 
ton at 9 P.M. The P.M., Via Springfield, reaches 
Boston at 10 P.M. Th he $ P.M,, Via New London, 
reaches Boston at 1x P.M. The 11 P. M., via Spring- 
field, reaches Boston at 6:15 a.m. The r2 P. M., Via 
New London, reaches Boston at 6:25 a.m. The Ba 
State Limited. learns New York at 10 a.M., has all 

lor cars, and the , including parlor car seat, 
is $7. The Air Line Limi arrives and departs 
from the Park Square Station, Boston, and the re- 
turn service is at the same hour and by the same 
route. All the trains above mentioned have either 
parlor or sleeping cars. re 34 * [ace ye may be 
obtained by addressing C. F mpstead, General 
penpengee Agent, Grand Seam Station, New 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

Two 











TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. Yo 





FILES ANO BINDERS, 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpg- 
PENDFNT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $1.00, 


SUMMER’S HEAT COOLED Tene Elee- 
tric Fans. Cost of operating, l5cents for 50 hours. 
Instructions for use easily followed. No danger from 
electric —.. _ 





Chemicals all’ com- 


‘ cely. 
i will ventilate a on room perfectly. 
.00 will cool la 
Send cash with order or stamp for catalogue to 
MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., 


132 NASSAU STREET, 
607 Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through sleeping-car service from NEW YORK. 
BOSTON and BUFFALO to CHICAGO and ST. LOTIS, 
NIAGARA FALLS. T 


St. Louis and Kansas City, Palace Sleeping Cars and 
clining-Chair Cars (Seats Free) are run in all through 
trains. For aes in r 3h ” rates, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., 

H. B. McCLELLAN, "Gen. East. Ag’t, 

387 Broadway, New York. 
J. RAMSAY Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l ‘Wer. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
8ST. LOUIS. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties te 


aaeors MOROCCO, ALGIERS, wry Etc. 


Expenses pivtoandtichn evel $275 up. 





Two mote Tours to Morocco, Spain, Al- 
giers, Carthage, Sicily, and ‘tal ay 

Crith or without’ Egypt and Jerusalem $550 up), inclu: 
ing Island of Malta. 


ANNUAL ’ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 
NOVEMBER 7th. 


es Free. Independent tickets Eeeepenere. 
Chotce Berths. 1 Steamship Lines 


Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., z18 B’ way, N.Y. 
22) South Clark Street, Chica 


ashington Street, t, Boston, 
14 South Broad Street, ‘Philadelphia. 








Needless-; 
Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
food cause most headaches. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apericat 
Strengthens 


Cleanses, sweetens and 
the stomach. Rely 
~on it and make 
headache impos- 
sible. Endorsed 
by physicians 50 
yéars. 











§0C. and $1.00 












Insurance. 
The Old Policy-Holder. 


THE editor of the Weekly Under- 
writer, of this city, as well as of the 
Baltimore journal of the same name, 
has been indulging in reminiscence. It 
is only fair to say that no one has a 
better right; he is one of the veterans, 
and may be taken as one of the #uthor- 
ities on underwriting, as his journal is 
emphatically at the head of insurance 
journalism in the matter of underwriting 
news. Thirty years ago he began so- 
liciting in life insurance. At that early 
day the managers hardly felt sure of 
their business or of themselves. In 
some instances, in lieu of salary 
they themselves were paid by a com- 
mission on business. Commission— 
which may be described as a com- 
paratively small percentage on the 
procuring of a policy, together with a 
still smaller rate annually so long as it 
continued—was the rule. What is now 
the rule, z¢., a ‘‘single brokerage,’’ 
which is a much larger rate paid orig- 


inally and finally, leaving the agent no 
-interest in the continuance of the poli- 


cy, but, on the other hand, a sort of 
interest in its termination, so that he 
may have a chance to put the insured 
somewhere else and get another share 
on him, was almost or wholly unknown. 
Dividends, as they were then and have 
since been misleadingly called, were 
just beginning, thirty years ago, in a 
rather hesitating and fearful way, so 
untried was the whole business, altho 
it was not quite so unknown as when, 
some fourteen years still earlier, risks in 
force were given as liabilities, in the 
crude official reports. 

In 1866, the surplus of the compa- 
nies together was 23 per cent. of their 
assets; in 1876, dividends had reduced 
this ratio to 15; in 1886, after some re- 
duction in dividends, surplus had risen 
to 18 per cent.; and now, says the 
musing editor, the ratio is down to a 
little over 14, ‘‘through the effort to 
keep up dividends on a falling interest 
rate or else because deferred-dividend 
policies are now getting their innings.’’ 
We quite agree with him that the ap- 
peal, per tontines, to the gambling 
instinct in humankind has been won- 
derfully successful, and that it has hope- 
lessly confused all the statistics and has 
made impossible all attempts to anal- 
yze them. And yet we cannot quite 
follow him in his conclusion relative to 
the expense ratio and its effect upon 
the membership, while not disputing 
his statement that in 1866 commissions 
and salaries consumed 13% per cent. 
of premiums, and in 1896 16% per cent. 
This, he thinks, is a smaller advance 
than is found in the expense of con- 
ducting almost any other business in 
thirty years. He believes expenses 
should be reduced, but that ‘their 
slight increase, especially considering 
the relative cost of new business,’’ does 
not justify any sweeping declaration 
that the policy-holder is being robbed. 
Sweeping declarations of any sort are 
liable to be unsound; and it is quite 
true that the lapsing member does not 
now go away without something more 
than the insurance already received 
and that this considerably explains re- 
ductions in dividends. True, also, that 
the surplus interest of years ago, above 
the assumption, is now hard to ‘find; 
true, too, that one cannot indulge in 
non-forfeiture, either as a concession to 
public favor or at the mandate of law, 
and yet expect such gains as may come 
and once did come from forfeiture, as 
that there is a vast difference between 





six per cent, interest and a scanty five, 
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Yet is it only the ignorant and un 
thinking who say, when three-fourths 
of the business is done either on the 
stock plan or on tontines, that divi- 
dends have declined because salaries 
and commissions have eaten up the 
margins? Hardly so, necessarily, we 
think. <‘‘The relative cost of new 
business” is an expression which seems 
to admit, what everybody knows, that 
this cost has increased? Unless there 
are bonuses, and rebates, and policies 
written at a mere fraction of a premium, 
or at none at all for the first year, some 
of which policies must, of course, become 
claims without having contributed any- 
thing, and so forth, we have all been mak- 
ing a great disturbance about nothing, 
and there has been a great deal of need- 
less legislation and idle talk. But if these 
things have been and in some measure 
still are, then one does not have to try 
to analyze confused statistics in order 
to be sure that somebody must pay for 
them. As the new and hotly solicited 
man who gets the discrimination does 
not pay, the one who does can be none 
other than the old policy-holder. And 
altho other things, such as have been 
mentioned, may unavoidably have cut 
down his returns, it seems very clear 
that he cannot be as well off as before 
on account of this particular thing. 
The charge need not be made sweeping, 
but it seems to amount to a demonstra- 
tion. 


The American Fire Insurance 
Company’s Purchase. 


THE announcement was recently made 
that the Manchester Fire Insurance 
Company desired to purchase at least 
two-thirds of the stock of the American 
Fire Insurance Company of New York. 
Regarding the details of the offer Silas 
P. Wood, President of the American 
Fire, said: 





‘*I donot know that I can give you 
any information on the subject. The 
offer of 200 per cent. is for the stockhold- 
ers to decide for themselves. I can and 
will give all the information you may 
wish bearing on the present status of the 
American and the conduct of its business. 
In the twenty-seven months since the 
company was reorganized we have real- 
ized for the stockholders a profit of $344,- 
500. The company is now in possession 
of more than $1,000,000 of good assets 
and $250,000 of net surplus over and 
above all liabilities and capital. 

‘* The book value is 162%, which does 
not include the value of the business on 
the company’s books. My duty as Presi- 
dentis first, last and always to the stock- 
holders. Iam not here to discuss any- 
thing outside the business proper of the 
company, but to accept fire hazards and 
by proper discrimination guard the com- 
pany, as far as possible, against loss, 
to take premiums, pay expenses and 
honest losses, and return as much as pos- 
sible to the stockholders. 

‘The Directors are entirely correct in 
submitting the offer to the stockholders. 
Indeed, they would have been remiss in 
their duty did they not give them oppor- 
tunity to decide for themselves a matter 
of so great importance to them. I under- 
stand it is the intention of the purchasers 
to continue the conduct of the business 
under the present company title, which 
in itself is valuable.”’ 


Since the above statement by Mr. 
Wood was made the directors of the 
American Fire have accepted the offer 
of the Manchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to purchase all of the stock of the 
company at $200 per share, or at least 
a majority at that price. The holders 
of the remaining amount of stock will 
have until January Ist to accept the 
same price. The directors of the Amer- 
ican Fire Insurance Company are Le 
Grand B. Cannon, Thomas S. Young, 
James A. Taylor, Allan Hay, James H, 
Frothingham, Henry G. Marquand, 
John T. Terry, Frederick W. Downer, 
J. Hugh Peters, Charles A. Davison, 
John F. Praeger, A. E. Orr, Franklin 
Woodruff, Osgood Welsh, John Sin- 
clair, Dumont Clarke, Theodore Gil- 
man, Charles R. Henderson, Martin 
Collins, Silas P. Wood and Clarence H, 


Kelsey, 
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Retrospective. 


. ** As we remember, there was not the 
fierceness of competitive strife and the 
insatiable greed for new premiums we 
now witness. The loss and expense 
ratios were smaller; the earnings and 
dividends were larger; the premium 
rates on all classes of risk were ample; 
on dwellings and furniture largely re- 
munerative. The companies were man- 
aged with economy, conservatism and 
integrity. Our early files report divi- 
dends amounting annually to 20, 24 and 
28 percent. It was the red-letter period 
for the manager, the golden age for the 
stockholder. But they were not per- 
mitted to bask in such sunshine for a 
great length of time. The tide turned. 
Surplus was swamped; capital was ex- 
tinguished; companies were disrupted. 
Portland, Chicago and Boston inaugu- 
rated the work of sacrificial slaughter, 
and what followed is written on the 
cloud-shadowed pages of history.”’ 

So muses the editor of the Baltz- 
more Underwriter, one of the veterans, 
in a reminiscent mood. It is very 
closely true as he paints it; the ‘‘ old 
times” were the times when dividends 
were large and there were accumulated 
the surpluses which have sufficed, in far 
too many cases, to make good the 
losses which ought not to have been 
sustained in underwriting. We are not 
of those who sigh for ‘‘the good old 
times,’’ for we believe the new times 
are better and will progressively be bet- 
ter; ang yet it is always helpful to look 
back and note whether in some particu- 
lar matter there has not been a tempo- 
rary slip backward. 





In our issue of July 29th, in 
speaking of the J/nusurance Journal of 
Hartford, these words. were used: 
‘« There is a merely nominal publication 
of the same name inthis city.” The 
above statement is an error on our 
part, as the Mew York Insurance Jour- 
nai, a well-known insurance publication 
in this city, was established in 1862, 
some years before the establishment of 
the Hartford paper. 








INSURANCE. 





1831. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
DPABTGITIES. 2s 17-208 aoe 3 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men, /er- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially- provides for 
practical wants. 











NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 
obo t3 


1897. 1897. 


Re Insurance 


xe et sur sles ever Gupttal ans Gist * 
jus over Ca \- 
a pres ann ic anasto 1,037,580 14 
Pon Assets, January 1st, 1897.. 260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW FORK. 
SILAS P. WOOD 
FRED’K W. DOW ER, Vice F President 


HERBERT A. MALLO retary. 
ALBERT B. TELL, y Secretary. 


Pelexhelions in this Company have INCREAS- 
EDP ‘ECTION under the guarantees of the 








NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
1851. 1897, 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





January |, 1897. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 
DODD. oind in cc cocnsccnsonecaqeesesqessccvesce 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral. ...........-++eeeeeeeeeee 6,600 00 

Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 
COMRIANT oo. cine ccctevesceccecccsevevcesccooce 994,312 96 

City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 
OME BORG oc ce vcicccdcsescsccccscecccces 2,290,516 16 
Bank Stocks............. 184,328 00 
Cash in Office............... 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks 294,392 91 
App: $10,285,559 17 


Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 


$47,465 04 
165,643 71 


159,374 79 = $372,483 54 





Gress Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 

(Conn, and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 


Premiums paid in advance... 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 
1896. 





1894. 1895. 


Total Premiums re- 


OBNVOE...cccccccvcccece $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 + 1,112,849 = 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tien for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies, 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, : $31,636,776 
Insuranee in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President, 








J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





1850, STA 1897 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the a in coun either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Clatens paid WwIEHwOUr DIs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 





Active and Se Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, oo 361 Be cate with the ent, at 
the Home O: 1 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEORGE Hs . BURFORD............ President. 
<: WHEELWEIGHT : 
WM. T.STA 
ARTAUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P. M 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


Traders’ Nat. poe 


GEO. G. 
JOHN J. TUCKER 
EK. H. PERKINS, J 
JAMES R. PLUM 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 











ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

ibe asennnetenstecscccsecstoce 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................--+-. $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-..+ _ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

ic dc cin casnctecadencsda $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GMNENE OB ceccccesccevecccesccssecesencece 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
EN IIE in ab. cc ccneapiisdetedswedcasaesme 175,229 % 

RIROEB cece cccncesscvescsoscoesecdecceses $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


y 1 H. woous, N. DENTON SMITH, 





RAV CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LO EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,” WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM ] 1 ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE G JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHIEISTIAN | De THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES RDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
NRY 5 CAWLEY VERETT ZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE ILLIAM B. BOULTON 
AWKENCE TUKNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAU HEBAUD, 
oA HAND. +EORGE COPPELL 
N D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
Gustay AMSINCK, 


FRANCIS M. BACON, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pren. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 





Casts CamGGe, 2. ccccc-ccccccccecess $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
TEAORy. COs 00 cocceseccvsccccccncsce 4,212,128 37 






NE iia) ccccdivéeencacte 
Peolicy-holders’ Sur 


Gross Assets..............6--0.-65 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ase’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Buflding, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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On the Physiological Side. 





In the midst of all these treatises on 
this ‘‘ology’’ and that, why does not 
some one produce a work on ‘‘ The 
Physiology of Life Insurance’’? Among 
other points therein to be treated let 
the author pay particular attention to 
the positive help that comes to one in 
the knowledge that a sound Life Insur- 
ance policy has been laid aside, on 
which to lean if need be. That means 
help to the human mind in all its efforts, 
and so through that influence reflects 
directly upon the health of the body. 

Your best efforts may fail, however 
well.attempted. That trite old line of 
the poet Burns is still very true: 

‘* The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.”’ 
A score of obstacles undreamt-of may 
cross your path. Your work goes by 
the board. Then, without insurance, 
one’s heart too often sinks. In these 
crises Life Insurance is a very positive 
mental help, not sufficiently appreciated 
as yet; for not yet do men properly re- 
gard the subject on this side. 

Do you see that busy man with pale, 
anxious countenance, hurrying to his 
store or place of business, where it 
will be made paler before the day ends? 
He is not alone in his high tension and 
anxiety. He is merely the type of a 
large class, who worry because every- 
thing depends upon the success of their 
regular daily business. They have 
merely put all their eggs into one 
basket. If the basket drops, their all 
is gone. Pathologically speaking, they 
are the victims of unnecessary worry. 

What they need, but have neglected, 
is the bracing mental influence of a 
Life Insurance policy. For them it 
would act more effectually than any 
other cure. It would affect the mind 
more strongly. for its assurance comes 
from knowledge as well as faith. 

Try this help. Remember that you 
may be able to swim without a life- 
preserver, but with one not only can 
you swim, you cannot sink. 

Consult without delay some agent 
of the The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and, following his 
advice, you soon will realize all the 
mental help this Great Company af- 
fords. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 


Cash capital. ..........0.-ccecerneecceeeeeeesees $500,000 
Mheserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560, = 
Surplus over all Liabilities..........-.------+- 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 189.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896. ........-eeececcceeeeee $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES... ..cccocccovcccccccccceccccess 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
~y has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

urance values to which the insured is 
eae Oy hd Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
lets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
to the '8 Office. 
BENJ. F. sanvanmn President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
¥. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B, TURNER, Asst, See 
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Old and Young. 





Gentle-breath. 


BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS. 


Ou, Gentle-breath goes singing. goes 
singing through the grass, 

And all the flowers knew her and love to 
see her pass. 

Oh, all the flowers know her, and well 
they know the song 

That Gentle-breath goes singing, goes 
singing all day long. 

O Gentle-breath! O Gentle-breath! 

They do not know you sing of death. 


Oh, Gentle-breath comes crooning a ten- 
der lullaby. 

The merry day is over, the stars are in 
the sky. 

The stars are in the sky. and the flowers 
droop their heads, 

They cannot hear her passing, so airily 
she treads. 

O Gentle-breath! O Gentle-breath!— 

How mournfully she murmureth! 


Oh, Gentle-breath comes crying—comes 
crying in the night, 

Among the sleeping flowers with foot- 
steps swift and light. 

Her tears are on their faces—she sheds 
them for their sakes, 

And there is in her singing a tender heart 
that breaks. 

O Gentle-breath! O Gentle-breath!— 

How tunefully she sings of death! 


Oh, Gentle-breath goes wailing—goes 

shivering away, 

And Icy-breath comes howling, and clouds 
are dull and gray. 

Oh, Icy-breath comes howling—the pine- 
trees sob o’erhead 

For the leaves that all have fallen, the 
flowers that are dead. 

O Gentle-breath! O Gentie-breath! 

They did not know you sang of death. 


O promise sweet!—I hear it!—the falling 
of the rain. 

The leaves once more-shall rustle, the 
flowers come again! 

The flowers come again, with their faces 
fresh and sweet, 

And all the grass shall tremble ’neath 
the touches of your feet. 

For you will come, O Gentle-breath! 

And sing again your song of death! 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia. 





In Durham. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


WHEN she thought of Durham at all, 
Professor Dada called it dull and com- 
monplace. It was little more than 
one long, linden-shaded street. The 
ugly white meeting-houses were in the 
center, the high-shouldered white 
houses drifted north and south from 
them. There was, as the old residents 
thankfully observed, ‘‘no manufactur- 
ing.” It was atrial tothe little pro- 
fessor that at least every other vacation 
must be spent there, since one of the 
high-shouldered white houses was hers, 
and with it belonged considerable land 
for which there was no market; and in 
spite of her devotion to Greek litera- 
ture and her artistic tastes, Miss 
Dada’s eye for the main chance and a 
reasonable interest on invested capital 
was undimmed. . 

If, however, Professor Dada did not 
care for Durham, Durham cared for 
Professor Dada. The old residents 
knew no end of stories of her childhood, 
and would tell, with great gusto, of how 
she brought the skeleton from her 
father’s office to the red schoolhouse, 
the bones rattling and clattering ina 
ghastly manner on the board sidewalk 
as she walked. The teacher was try- 
ing to explain our bony sfructure to 
Henry John, one of the big boys always 
kind to the small girls. ‘‘ Teacher, just 
let me get Mr. Peters!” cried Lottie 
Dada, rising in her place and snapping 
her fingers to draw attention to herself. 
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Then, not waiting for permission, she 
had darted out. Mr. Peters was the 
skeleton referred to. She brought him 
under her arm, and her amazement 
knew no bounds that his appearance 
was greeted by screams. 

They would tell, too, those old resi- 
dents, that spite of her young looks, 
the little professor was born in the year 
*55, and that after her father’s death 
the family had to receive help from the 
Orthodox church. They knew that 
she wore number three shoes, and 
every One of them discovered just the 
quality and number of garments 
made for her by "Manda Knapp in the 
long summer vacation; and in some 
occult manner they knew that on great 
occasions at Yates, when Miss Dada 
appeared with the other professors, 
she wore diamonds. They spoke of 
her with pride, and felt intimate with 
her, and took her little haughty ways, 
and her refusal to be drawn into the 
torpid current of their social life kindly. 
Had they known she called the place 
dull, they might have resented it; for 
they knew better. As it was, they 
watched her comings and goings 
through the slats of their green, vene- 
tian blinds, and puzzled over every 
possible reason for her movements, 
When she went down to see Henry 
John about repairing her trunks, badly 
damaged in a railway collision, each 
house held as usual a pointing finger, 
lt was seven o'clock in the morning, 
but Mr. John was already abroad. 

‘‘He ain’t in,’’ said fat Mrs, Fitch, 
the widowed sister who kept house for 
him, and who felt that she knew the 
little professor perfectly, since she, too, 
had attended school in the red struc- 
ture devoted to learning, in the sixties. 
‘« But I guess you can find him. Was 
you in the wreck, too?”’ 

‘‘T was in the train. Only the bag- 
gage-car and engine were damaged.” 

««T want to know!”’ 

‘*Yes. Where can I find your broth- 
er?” 

‘‘Well I do s’pose it’s more’n likely 
he’s out to the buryin’-ground. Mrs. 
Fitch’s voice became confidential, and 
her glance suggestive. ‘‘He’s been 
calculating to go ever since Alvira 
Gibbs’s funeral. He’d’a’ gone afore, 
but he’s dreadful drove. Alvira she 
died the last o’ May, but you know 
how it is this time o’ year. Things 
drive ye right along.” 

«‘Alvira Gibbs dead!’’ exclaimed the 
little professor in astonishment. She 
remembered Alvira; she had been her 
seat-mate a whole year, at the red 
schoolhouse, and was her age to a day. 
It came upon her with a sudden shock 
that a being who would be forty in De- 
cember could die. 

“Yes; she was, as you may say, 
killed,’’ said Mrs. Fitch. She smoothed 
down the front of her purple calico, 
and added, darkly, ‘<I only hope Levi 
Gore’ll get his just deserts at the Judg- 
ment Day, if not afore. The Gores, big 
and little, deserve all ’t can be served 
out to ’em, my ’pinion.”’ 

‘«Ma Fitch,” said a shrill voice some- 
where in the depths of the house, 
‘‘the Gores is related to Miss Dada. 
She won’t like it.” 

‘‘I can’t help how folks is related.’ 
Mrs. Fitch had come heavily down 
the steps, and was standing in the 
shade of a whole thicket of hollyhocks, 
red, yellow, pink and white, beautiful 
to look at. ‘I hain’t‘never been one to 
change my say about a man just ‘cause 
he’s dead, or his relations are in sight. 
It was Levi Goreas killed Alvira Gibbs, 

‘tho. he did die a year ago of pneu- 
mony.” 

There had been a heavy fog in the 
night, and as the little professor neared 


the burying-ground a vast drift slowly 
disentangled itself from the tops of the 
rugged pines and glossy oaks, and 
melted into the sunshine. Fleets of 
lupin, blue as sapphire, glowed in the 
waste places, with here and there a car- 
nelian-red columbine. There was no 
difficulty in finding the burial-lot of the 
defunct Levi Gore. The professor 
knew where it was in a general way, 
moreover there came from its vicinity 
a mellifluous whistling of ‘‘China,’’ and 
the ‘‘clink, clink,” of a hammer strik- 
ing a chisel. A dry, keen-eyed, little 
man was busily at work at the back of 
the very white Gore monument, a non- 
descript affair not unlike a truncated 
cone in shape, and surmounted by a 
lamb, the last beast in the world sug- 
gestive of the Gores. 

** Mornin’ —-ur—Miss Dada,”’ he said, 
cheerfully, as the little professor halted 
before him and explained her errand, 
Durham ideas did not permit him to 
admit that he knew her perfectly at the 
first glance. ‘‘So you’ve got a job. 
Well, {'m engaged pretty deep. First 
off I must ’tend to Mrs. Cool’s window- 
screens; they don’t fit. She was a Van 
Buren—one o’ them Van Burens as 
lived down the river, and when things 
don’t go just so somethin’ gives way in 
their inside. All them River Van Bu- 
rens was that way. Fly all to flinders 
ef the world didn’t revolve their way.” 
The professor had been warned that she 
must on no account hurry Henry John 
to a decision as to when he would un- 
dertake her work. To do so would 
only result in his refusal to do it at any 
time. ‘'Next comes Squire Tuttle’s 
back fence,’’ he continued, reflectively. 
‘«It must be made bull-high and pig- 
tight. He’s got neighbors, I tell ye! 
He an’ old Ransom Sorel hain’t spoke 
for twelve years on account of the line 
between their two pawsters. They 
wouldn’t, I don’t believe, ef it was to 
save their lives. Then I've promised to 
fix Mis’ Colby’s well. I tell her there’s 
a kind of spring as intermits, in my 
’pinion, an’ that’s the sort 0’ one she’s 
got. There’s times when that chain 
pump’ll work splendid, an’ times when 
you can’t so much as raise a dust. But 
my land! her husband dug that well an’ 
put up that pump, an’ now she’s a wid- 
der she thinks everything he did was 
perfec’, It would ’a’ been a comfort to 
him ef she’d ’a’ been took that way 
when he was a-livin’. However, I 
s’ pose I must tackle the job, ef it don’t 
amount to anything but a waste o’ time, 
an’ a bill. Then, there’s old Capt’n 
Newby’s tall clock as his great-grand- 
dad bought in London, an’ which he 
thinks makes him one o’ th’ r’yal fam- 
ily. My land!’’ Mr. John deliberately 
paused to sniff ina manner suggesting 
that he repressed whole volumes, then 
added: ‘‘I can’t say as I like to see 
folks set theirselves up. It calls to 
mind so much, Th’ capt’n, he’s a 
Know-nothin’. Won’t patronize a fur- 
riner ef he can he’p; itan’ he wouldn’t 
let the jeweler, Albert, touch the old 
apparatus. He’d ruther I'd spile it.’’ 
Henry John’s talk rippled on like a 
flowing brook. He scarcely seemed to 
take a breath. There was a brick tomb 
opposite covered with a monster slab on 
which was set forth the fact that be- 
neath it lay ‘‘the mortal part of Peleg 
Newby, also his three consorts, Ruth, 
Abigail and Hannah.” 

The professor recalled with keen 
amusement all the people Mr. Henry 
John had epitomized, and spite 
of the large affairs that had filled 
the years since she had left Dur- 

ham, and in spite of the feeling that 
she was subtly letting herself down, 
she was interested. Gossip, whatever 
may be said against it, appeals to deep 
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and universal instincts. She did not, 
however, forget what she had taken her 
long walk for, and when the nervous 
Mr. John again darted behind the Gore 
monument and resumed his work upon 
it, she set forth the fact that a teachers’ 
convention demanded her presence at 
Syracuse the next week, and she must 
have her trunk. ‘‘ And I’ve had bad 
news from Cousin Sarah at Black 
River,” she added. <‘‘I think I shall 
stop and see her as I go down.”’ 

««Jes’ so!’ Mr. John wrinkled his 
brows with interest. ‘It'll be right on 
your way, and noexpense. I hope it 
ain’t nothin’ special ?’’ 

‘*She did not say,” replied Professor 
Dada, repressing a sigh. ‘She only 
wrote she was not feeling like herself.’’ 
No one in Durham took vacations 
save the two ministers, and they en- 
joyed their pleasures sadly, even labori- 
ously, visiting their own and their wives’ 
relations. Instinct made the professor 
withhoid the real reason of her hurry, 
viz., that she was going from the con- 
vention to the seashore. 

‘«Sometimes a gineral decline’s th’ 
worst thing as can git hold of ye.” Mr. 
John had at brief intervals darted be- 
hind the monument, and set up a great 
clatter with his hammer and chisel. He 
was again seized at this moment with a 
fit of activity, and the professor had a 
chance to note that the front of the 
monument held the names of Levi Gore 
and his wife. ‘‘Now there was my 
uncle Hennery, the one I was named 
fur,’’ he resumed, on his return; ‘‘ he 
was, to be sure, eighty-nine, but terri- 
ble smart, an’ one winter he wentintoa 
decline, and in the summer he died. I 
remember Father never was reconciled 
to the way old Dr. Rigdon treated him. 
He allus said, Father did, if he’d been 
doctored with roots, he’d ’a’lived to be a 
hundred. ButI dunno. Sometimes I 
think it ain’t so nice to live to be, as 
you may say, all-fired old. Now old 
Peleg Newby you're settin’ on, he lost 
his hearin’, an’ then his sight, an’ afore 
he died he didn’t know anythin’. They 
had to watch him like you would a two 
months’ baby. But his third wife took 
on fur him awful. She was a Gibbs, an’ 
aunt to Alvira, perhaps you remember. 
It was her father, Ozias Gibbs, ’twas 
killed in the wreck there was just above 
here, just after you went off to college. 

He was all strung up and down the 
track so they had to collect him in a 
bushel basket.” 

«« And what, may I ask, are you doing 
to the back of the Gore monument?” 
demanded the little professor, in the 
next lull of the pertinacious hammer. 

Mr. John’s shaven face worked curi- 
ously and painfully. ‘‘I’m a-cuttin 
Alvira Gibbs’s name,’’ he replied, defi- 
antly, after a minute. ‘‘It was what 
she wanted, and it don’t make no man- 
ner o difference what anybody else 
wants, here it’s agoin’ to be. I wish 
you'd come and look.”’ 

What the little professor saw was the 
following: 

‘““Sacred to the memory of Alvira 
Gibbs, born 1855, died 1895. ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’”’ 

«« You have done the work well,’’ she 
said, warmly. ‘‘It looks better than 
the lettering on the front side.” 

‘I meant it should. I never cut 
stone afore; but la! I’ve undertook no 
end of things I never done, an’ didn’t 
know beans about; an’ I don’t mind 
sayin’ to you as I never see no woman 
as to my mind come up to Alvira. She 
wa’n’t for such as me; but that don’t 
make no difference. She wa’n’t for 
what she got, neither. She never got 
nothin’, And she ‘laid down her life.’”’ 


‘‘] wish you'd tell me about her,”’ 
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said the little professor, forgetful that 
the direct method was not usually the 
most prolific of resultsin Durham. ‘I 
used to sit with her in school. I liked 
her very much.”’ 

‘«Everybody did. It was her way. 
Dumb things liked her, and as for looks! 
Well! Drudgin’ fur Levi Gore couldn’t 
make her humbly, and that’s sayin’ a 
good deal.’’ 

There was a long silence, which the 
professor, fortunately, did not break. 
The past took possession of Mr. 
John’s heart which, unlike his outside, 
was not withered. He remembered 
the professor had displayed a partiality 
for him in the old days when she had 
rushed over home for the skeleton, Mr. 
Peters, to assist him up the hill of 
knowledge. A strange sense of intima- 
cy came upon him which, curiously 
enough, was deepened by the fact that 
a long stretch of years and ignorance 
lay between him and the Lottie Dada 
he knew in the years of the great Rebel- 
lion. He cameand sat beside her on the 
flat tombstone. ‘‘I’d like ye to know 
about her,” he resumed softly. ‘I 
don’t believe any one knows just what 
Ido. Now you see it was Alvira Levi 
Gore ought to ’a’ married ’stid of Liddy, 
the younger sister; Liddy was different. 
She wanted her own way, and didn’t 
care how she got it; and she was deter- 
mined to have Levi. Well sir! spite of 
his shilly-shally ways she got him. He 
was like all his tribe, always a-puttin’ 
off things; an’ he hung around too 
sheepish, and too slow to speak; an’ 
one day he drove to town with a new 
horse his brother Simeon had got in a 
trade of old Elder Simons the Free-will 
preacher at Smyrna Center, an it 
rained, an’ who should he come on 
but Liddy, an’ she asked him to carry 
her home tho it took him straight out 
of his way, fur the Gibbses they lived on 
the mile-strip, as you remember, an’ 
the Gores had gone out on the road to 
Smyrna Green. Mebbe you remember 
Liddy’s big green eyes an’ the way she 
had of makin’ herself a whole hornet’s- 
nes’ when she didn’t have her way, an’ 
how at’school she was forever a-writin’ 
notes a-clearin’ up a misunderstand- 
in’ with somebody? Well, the rain 
come down lickity pelt, and there they 
was with the boot up, an’ the side cur- 
tains down, an’ the horse havin’ things 
pretty much its own way, an’ probably 
Liddy was a-makin’ up her mind, when 
Levi he sees somethin’ was wrong, for 
the roadside seemed lined with boys 
a-grinnin’ the tops of their heads off; for 
you know no matter what the. state of 
the weather, if there’s anything to be 
seen, there’s always boys to gather 
themselves together, just as flies will 
find molasses. It took a little while 
for him to make out what was agoin’ 
on, an’ then he found out he was agoin’ 
round an’ round a old circus ring there 
is down in the holler, an’ all grass- 
grown ten yearsor more. Old Squire 
Bingham happened along an’ got the 
horse off; it was really an old show 
horse, an’ took to that ring like a sin 
ner to sin, an’ old squire he laughed a 
little at "em, and joked Levi about bein’ 
so took up with his sweetheart he didn’t 
know what he was about. What Liddy 
said, or did, after she an’ Levi only 
knows, anyhow when they got home 
she gave out they was engaged, an’ 
they was married that fall, and Levi 
went right to the Gibbs farm to live. 
Alvira she went off to Smyrna Green 
for a time to her aunt’s; but the aunt 
died, an’ then Alvira she had to go 
home, an’ then old man Elnathan Gibbs 
he died, and the property wa’n’t divi- 
ded; but Alvira she lived right along 
with her sister an’ mother; an’ old Mis’ 
Gibbs was a terrible stent to wait on 
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till she died; an’ there was babies, one 
ayear, an’ butter to churn, an’ cheese 
to make, an’ help half the time not to 
be got for love or money; an’ naturally 
as water goin’ down-hill, Alvira got to 
be the under dog. Levi he drove to 
town every day in a gold watch-chain 
an’ a nice top-buggy, an Liddy she 
had to be favored as th’ mother of 
a family, an’ somebody had to bring 
things to pass. An’ the days run by 
into months an’ years, an’ Alvira 
stayed home closer an’ closer, till, [ 
vum, if you went there she didn’t even 
come into the parlor! Liddy’s children 
didn’t live after the first son, an’ in ’90 
she had a run of fever, an’ died. It 
was in the fall of the year, an’ the winds 
enough to cut ye in two, an’ Levi, he 
took cold at the funeral, an’ he died; 
but not afore he’d given orders fur this 
monimint. Well, when things come to 
be looked over, it turned out there 
was a moggidge on everything, Levi 
havin’ been anxious to makea sight 
of money suddin’, had invested in 
Western lands, an’ silver-mines, an’ I 
dunno what all; an’ spite o’ all her hard 
work, an’ what her father left her, it 
come on Alvira that she hadn’t a place 
to lay her head. When she sensed as 
how she’d signed away all she had in 
the world, been beguiled into it by her 
love fur Levi Gore an’ by his unscrupu- 
lous tongue, she jes’ fell in her tracks, 
an’ my sister, Mis’ Fitch, an’ me, we 
took her home with us. Of course the 
neighbors talked. Some said it served 
her right fur trustin’ a brother-in-law, 
an’ some said she’d ’a’ ought to ’a’ mar- 
ried, there bein’ plenty as would ’a’ had 
her; an’ some said they didn’t feel 
called on to do fur her, an’ so kinder 
countenance such doin’s as Levi Gore’s. 
But, praise glory! she never needed to 
trouble any on ’em. Her precious 
nephew went over to live with his pa’s 
brother Simeon,an’ she died to our house 
jes’ after Christmas. I set with hera 
good deal, an’ I was with her that af- 
ternoon, my sister havin’ gone over to 
Durham’ Falls to see after some mill 
prop’ty her husband owned there. Al- 
-vira seemed to feel better that mornin’, 
or Mis’ Fitch, she wouldn't ’a’ gone. 
The change come on suddin’, jes’ as it 
clouds up in summer, an’ almost afore 
I sensed it, she was goin’. ‘I lived for 
‘em,’ sez she, ‘put me beside ’em in 
death.’ An’ sez I, ‘You may trust me, 
Alvira.’” Then she seemed to wander, 
an’ not to know me; but she kep’ a 
sayin’ ‘I never loved anybody else. 
I’ve as good a right to lie there as sis- 
ter Liddy.’ She slipped away a-sayin’ 
them words, an’ as I took charge o’ the 
funeral, I had her put right side of 
Levi, dum him! spite of Simeon, an’ 
Miss Fuller, his sister to Smyrna Cen- 
ter, an’ I never give anybody any rea- 
son save as that anybody decent would 
give that place to a nigger as had done 
for ’em what Alvira did for Levi Gore. 
But I can tell ye when ye think of any- 
body as I did Alvira, to see ’em put 
down side of as selfish, cold-livered a 
critter as ever walked around in boots, 
ain’teasy. Butif you care for anybody 
you do what they want, not what’s 
easy.”’ 

The far-away factory whistle began 
to blow for twelve o’clock, and the 
little professor remembered with a start 
that she had been told it would take 
half a day to extract a promise of serv- 
ice from Mr. John, ‘‘ Hennery Jawn” 
he was called in Durham. He rose 
alertly and slipped his tools into his 
pocket. ‘‘I s’pose I can fix your trunks 
next week,’’ he announced with con- 
descension; his confidential, softened 
manner vanished. ‘‘That old emi- 
grant of a clock of Capt'n Newby’s can 
wait a spell, I’ve been a-turnin’ an’ 





twistin’ things in my mind to ‘comme- 
date ye.”’ 

‘What did I tell ye?’’ exclaimed 
conifortable Mrs. Vose, when her’cou- 
sin, the little professor, returned. ‘I 
knew it would take the whole endur- 
ing morning to do anything with Hen- 
nery Jawn.” 

«Tt wasn’t his fault entirely, Tilly,’’ 
said Professor Dada with unusual 
dignity, ‘‘I’ve been informing myself 
about Durham. It’s an interesting 
place.” 


Becvipverg, ILL. 


If I Were You. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





If I a little girl could be, 
Well—just like you, 

With lips as rosy, cheeks as fair, 

Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I'd do? 

I’d wear so bright and sweet a smile, 

I’d be so loving all the while, 

I'd be so helpful with my hand, 

So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 

That every one would turn to say: 

‘“’Tis good to meet that child to-day.” 

Yes, yes, my bird, that’s what I’d do 
If I were you. 


Or, if I chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know; 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun— 
Ah, if I could be so, P 
I’d strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero—as in days of old. 
*Twould.be a joy 
To hear one, looking at me, say: 
‘* My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy I know 
I would be so. 


But now, perhaps, you’d ask of me: 
‘*When it was you 
Who had the young and merry face, 
With smiles and roses all in place, 
Tell us, what did you do?” 
Ah, dearies! If I ever fell 
Far short of doing wisely, well— 
lt was, you see, 
Because none ever took the time 
To tell me in such lovely rhyme 
What I should now rejoice to do 
If I were you. 





Guarded by Angels. 


[A True Srory.] 
BY M. S. BURKE, 


‘It is folly to work here, for seven- 
teen dollars a month, when I can get 
double elsewhere,” said John, in an 
apologetic tone, as he strapped his car- 
pet-bag fast to a stout hickory stick. 

‘‘] know it, my son,” replied his 
mother. ‘‘But it is very hard to let 
you go away alone, like this; a mere 
boy, among strangers.”’ 

‘‘T am twenty-one,”’ said he, drawing 
himself up proudly. 

‘‘ And at that age a boy feels older 
than his mother, and father both,’’ 
said his father, slapping his fine, 
stalwart son good-naturedly on the 
shoulder. 

‘«Oh! I know I’m not Methuselah,’’ 
John replied with a laugh; ‘ but, then, 
a boy at twenty-one is a man, in law, 
and should know how to take care of 
himself, if ever he will.’’ 

‘‘IT only wish I were going along,” 
said Harrison, the next younger, a lad 
of twelve. 

“« Me do, too,”’ piped the baby, reach- 
ing out her chubby hands toward her 
brother, as tho ready to start at once. 

‘‘That’s right, my little Florilla,’’ 
said John, dropping his carpet-bag, and 
catching her in his arms to give her the 
toss she so dearly loved. ‘‘You might 
go if Mother can spare her little girl.” - 

‘‘Mother cannot spare one of her 
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brood,’’ said the mother, with a sus- 
picious tremble in her voice. 

‘‘Well, 7 will not be gone long; only 
a year or two, at most,” said John, 
with an air of bravado somewhat out at 
the elbows. ‘‘ And I shall be all right, 
too; I can easily foot the thirty miles 
to Pittsburg, with a lift now and then 
from teamsters on the road, and then 
I shall take the cars as far as my money 
goes, if necessary; for I mean to travel 
until I find a region where the man who 
plows brains will be as valuable as he 
who plows the earth, at least, if I have 
to walk all the way.”’ 

‘‘I think, myself, that you will do 
better among strangers, John,’’ said the 
father; ‘‘for it is not alone a want of 
appreciation of the value of education 
that you have to contend with here, but 
the familiarity of old acquaintance, too; 
for ‘A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,’ you know.”’ 

‘“* Well, I must be off now,’’ said 
Jokn, putting baby down and looking 
wistfully around the homely apartment, 
that served at once for parlor, library, 
family sitting-room and the old folks’ 
bed-chamber. Never had the little log- 
house of four rooms looked so beauti- 
ful; for he was about to leave it, and it 
was home. This was the first parting, 
too, and this Christian household was 
an affectionate, united family. In fact, 
a large part of the religion taught by 
their old-fashioned Church was love, 
human Jove—the kind that teaches its 
disciples to bear each other’s burdens. 
Such people never part lightly, for part- 
ing is a serious thing, that might be 
forever. So as John went from one to 
the other of that little group he em- 
braced and kissed each one, father and 
brothers as well as mother and sisters, 
while great tears were streaming down 
his cheeks. He was not ashamed of 
those tears either; and, in fact, he had 
plenty of company, for they all wept 
with him. 

‘‘It will be a year at least, before I 
see it all again,” said John, glancing 
around the room, 
looked so pure and clean, with a touch 
of art in the little attempts at ornamen- 
tation, which made it apparent that 
somebody there had a keen eye for the 
beautiful. That cleanliness is next to 
godliness, was also a part of their un- 
pretending creed; but the belief that 
«« Pride goeth before a fall,’ had usu- 
ally sternly repressed the love of art 
in their sect, Jest it prove a pitfall and 
a snare. But John had an artistic sense 
that would not be repressed, and the 
simple ornaments had been all pur- 
chased out of his salary, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had been hoarding 
for months, to get the means to start 
out into the wide world to seek his for- 
tune. There was a look of keen regret 
in the boy’s blue eyes that shone 
through the tears, as he took it all in, 
and then walking to the door leading 
into the other of the two lower rooms, 
viewed the dining-room and kitchen 
combined, the wide, open fireplace, the 
embers smoldering beneath the black- 
ened crane, the deal table, as white as 
soap and water aided by sand and Penn- 
sylvania industry could make it, the 
window with its snowy sash-curtain 
drawn aside to let the sunshine in ona 
pot of verbena, bringing the rebellious 
artistic spirit even into the kitchen; for 
John had inherited his love of the beau- 
tiful from his mother, altho her plain 
costume of gray stuff, with three- 
cornered white kerchief pinned across 
her bosom, gave small hint of that fact. 

He was only twenty-one; but he had 
a man’s purpose to conquer fate, a good 
education, and temperate habits; so his 
youthful air-castles were built on a 
somewhat practical plan, 
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He had in the carpet-bag, just 
stranped to his stout walking-stick, a 
change of clean linen, made by his 
mother’s own hands, too, so warranted 
not to rip; he was provided, also, with 
a substantial luncheon in the capacious 
pocket of his coat; and his mother put 
a Bible into the pocket on the other 
side. 

‘To balance it properly,’’ she said. 
*« And there is one passage in this book 
which has always seemed very beautiful 
to me: ‘ He shall give His angels charge 
concerning thee; and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone’; 
which proves very conclusively to my 
mind that the angels do watch over 
those who are committed to their 
care,” 

‘Well, good-by, Mother,’’ said John, 
with a tell-tale quaver in his voice, 
slinging the stick, with carpet-bag at- 
tachment, across his shoulders, 

‘*Farewell, my son. May the good 
angels guard my boy when Mother can 
no longer minister to him! I shall ask 
it every day of Him,’’ she concluded, 
clasping her care-worn hands upon her 
breast and raising her teartul eyes heav- 
enward. 

“Oh, I'll be all right; never fear, 
Mother,”” John answered, as he strode 
out of the gate, waving a last farewell, 
then disappearing down the road. 

*-I feel just like going with him,’’ 
said Harrison. ‘‘It don’t seem fair for 
him to go off alone like that, while we 
are ali here together.”’ 

‘*He has the Lord with him, chil- 
dren; don’t forget*that, tho I did my- 
self a while ago,’’ said the mother; 
‘‘and it is that thought which gives me 
courage to let him go at all. Isn’t it 
so with you, Father?” But the father 
had disappeared, for men are wont to 
hide their grief. 

Alas! had they known the dangers 
through which their loved one would 
pass inside of a fortnight they would 
have needed more than ever all the 
courage they could call up. 








What a sight for our country lad was 
the busy depot at Pittsburg, with the 
panting engines, the rattling trucks and 
the hurrying people; and his heart gave 
a great plunge that almost suffocated 
him as the train started at last. How 
queer it all was, as trees, houses and 
towns seemed to fly past; and the 
strange experience soon dried his tears, 
the ephemeral tears of youth. 

Then suddenly the train stopped and 
there was a strange commotion outside. 
He arose, and going out on the plat- 
form, was horrified to learn that a 
hand-Car on which six men were riding 
had been run down by his train, and five 
of the men instantly killed. 

And he seemed to hear his mother’s 
voice, saying: ‘*I shall ask it every day 
of Him’’; and John thought, ‘*] wonder 
if any one prayed for them.”’ 

At Delaware, O., he stopped off to 
try his chances, and finding no vacancy 
decided to go on at once; but as no 
train was due for several hours, he con- 
cluded to while away the time by a visit 
to the county fair, then in progress; and 
the many exhibits he saw there gave 
another new experience, while some of 
them were a great treat to his art-loving 
nature. 

But here he was again brought face 
to face with death, as standing in the 
crowd around a stationary engine, it 
exploded, killing eleven persons, while 
he remained unscathed. 

‘* May the good angels guard my boy 
when Mother can no longer minister 
unto him,’’ he whispered, with a look 
of awe upon his face; fora young man 
about his own age was stricken right at 
his side. 

He pushed on, that same evening, 
toward Circleville, where he attended a 
political meeting next day—the church 
meetings at home being the only kind 
of gathering known to him, hitherto— 
and ‘his pulses began to tingle at the 
wild huzzas that rent the air, trom each 
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faction in turn, as their favorites made 
what seemed to them good points. 
It was a debate between ‘‘ Sunset’’ Cox 
and Samuel Galloway, and the keen 
wit of the former was a treat, indeed, to 
the country lad, with his sober training. 

Here the railroad ended, and he took 
the stage to Chillicothe. This con- 
sumed the last of his money, save a few 
dollars to furnish food; at Chillicothe, 
therefore, he took to the road, walking 
along the tow-path of the canal, and, 
crossing over the river to the Kentucky 
side, on a flatboat attached to a rope 
that stretched from shore to shore, he 
went up to Greenupsburg, and passed 
the examination there with credit; but 
the engagement was given to another 
aspirant. So, concluding that the 
towns were scarcely the field for so 
primitive a teacher, he made up his 
mind to temper his ambition and con- 
tent himself with a country school; and 
as he had heard that an examination 
was about to take place at Wheelers- 
burg, O., for teachers in the country 
schools, he retraced his way as far as 
Ironton. 

{It was now late in the afternoon; but 
if he tarried until morning it would 
take his last cent to pay for a night’s 
lodging; so he crossed the river again, 
and started over the mountain that lay 
in his route, whistling to keep his cour- 
age up, as he trudged along. But how 
dark and lonely the way became as the 
day waned, for the moon was on the 
other side of the hill, and as the shad- 
ows fell thicker and blacker, they 
seemed to enwrap him ina mantle of 
doubt, as well as of darkness, and he 
felt a sudden, overpowering dread of 
something, he knew not what. ‘I 
shail ask it every day of Him’’; the 
sweet words breathed through his heart. 
‘«She prayed for me to-day,’’ he 
said. ‘*‘I amnotafraid;’ and hestrode 
on, his step growing firmer and more 
assured. 

But suddenly he became aware that 
he was no longer in the path. Fre- 
quent obstructions of trees, stumps and 
bowlders, taught him that. He was lost 
in the mountains. A lonely owl hooted 
over his head, and the silence of night 
seemed full of strange noises. Again 
that dread of some unseen danger al- 
most paralyzed his will, and his feet 
dragged, heavy and clogged, like the 
footsteps of age. 

‘*May the good angels guard my 
boy,”” he sighed; and, comforted, he 
wandered on. 

‘*] will strike the path again, pres- 
ently, I know,” he said aloud, in a con- 
fident tone. 

Just then he almost fell over a tree 
which had fallen to the ground. He 
started to go around it, but became en- 
tangled in the branches at one end, and 
butted up against the roots at the other, 
as tho unseen hands sought to hold him 
back. But he clambered over the 
trunk, and pursued his way. 

‘«T know I will soon be out of this, if 
I keep on; and it is too cold to sleep in 
the woods,” he said, as tho apologizing 
for his disregard of some friendly opposi- 
tion; and there, right before him, he 
saw a light glimmering in the valley 
below. 

‘*Hurrah!” he shouted, and started 
down with accelerated speed. 

Crossing a shallow brook, at the foot 
of the mountain, on a rustic bridge 
made plainly visible by the moonlight 
that flooded the valley on this side of 
the hill, he at last reached an in- 
closure around a cabin home, and, vault- 
ing over the fence, rapped at the door. 

A man appeared, with a tallow dip in 
his hand, and, holding it high above his 
head, viewed his youthful visitor with 
the utmost surprise. ‘Come in, my 
boy—come in!’’ he said, leading the way; 
and ushering John into the one room 
of the cabin, where a motherly woman 
sat knitting beside the ample hearth, 
upon which a roaring log fire was blaz- 
ing, making warmth and light too, 

«« Here, take this cheer, an’ set down, 
an’ tell us whar ye come from,’’ said 
the man, offering John a seat right in 
the ruddy glow of the fire; {for I see 
yer a stranger in these parts.” 

‘“«I came from Ironton,” 
plied. 

‘Which way did ye come, to bring 
ye to Jack Martin’s cabin?’’ the man 
asked, in visible surprise; ‘‘for this 
‘place o’ mine is nigh a mile frum the 
road.”’ 

««I came across the mountain,” said 
John, 
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«* Across thet mountain!’’ Mr. Martin 
almost shouted. ‘‘ Ye tell me thet, an’ 
think I'll believe ye!” 

‘«Indeed, sir, I did,’’ said John, ear- 
nestly. ‘You do not think I would 
deceive you? Why should 1?’’ 

‘« Across thet hill after dark,’’ said 
Mr. Martin in an awe-struck tone; ‘‘an’ 
you be alive to tell it.”’ 

‘‘Why, what danger was there?’ 
asked John, nervously. 

‘ Danger!” repeated Mr. Martin. ‘I 
will take ye’ out thar to-morrer, an’ 
show ye’.”’ 

‘*Ef ye’ crossed thet hill to-night, 
some good angel must hev led ye’, 
chile’,” said the woman, dropping her 
knitting, and looking curiously at John 
over her spectacles. 

And another womanly voice, a far 
sweeter voice to him than any other, 
seemed to breathe close to his ear, 
‘« May the good angels guard my boy, 
when Mother can no longer minister to 
him.” 

‘* Mother, get the young man some’at 
to eat,’’ said Mr. Martin, abruptly, 
turning to his wife, and John thought 
his voice strangely husky. 

There was a tear inthe good woman’s 
eye, too, as she spread a snowy cloth 
upon the pine table, and laid upon it 
the homely viands for his meal, sweet 
home-made bread, golden butter, some 
baked apples, and a pitcher of cider. 

After a good night’s sleep on the 
spare bed, in the corner opposite to 
that in which his host and hostess slept, 
and a hearty breakfast—for which these 
hospitable people would not take a 
cent—John felt quite equal to a tramp 
by daylight over the ground he had 
traveled in the darkness of the night 
before.. 

‘*Ye’d never ketch me a-walkin’ uv 
it in anythin’ but the broadest kind uv 
daylight,” said Mr. Martin, as they 
started up the side of the mountain. 
‘‘I’ve chopped cord-wood hereabouts 
fer nigh onto twenty year, an’I never 
sot foot on this hill arter dark.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ said John, ‘‘what is the 
matter with it ?”’ 

««Look an’ see, jest at yer feet, an’ 
thar, an’ thar!’’ said Mr. Martin, excit- 
edly, pointing on all sides at holes in 
the ground, with which the hill was 
honeycombed; and then he led John to 
the brink of one of them, and he looked 
down into a yawning pit, black and bot- 
tomless, where the iron ore had been 
blasted from the rocky sides of the 
mountain. ‘‘D’ye see thet? An’ the 
hill’s full uv ‘em; an’ how d’ye s’pose 
ye ever wandered roun’ and roun’ in 
the dark when ye wuz lost ’thout fallin’ 
in a dozen uv ’em?”’ 

“‘I don’t think I could have fallen 
into a dozen,”’ John laughed, nervously, 
‘« for one would have been plenty,’’ 

«‘Tt’s well nuff ter laugh now,” said 
Mr. Martin, gravely; ‘‘but it seems 
leetle short uv a merakle that you be 
alive ter tell the story.” 

And right before them was the tree 
over which John had clambered, with 
a yawning pit at each end of it. Had 
he gone around it, as he at first at- 
tempted, he would have gone down 
into a pit, whichever side he took. 

‘‘T shall ask it every day of Him,” 
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thought John; and in his heart he un- 
derstood the miracle. 

John passed his examination success- 
fully, and got a school in Scioto Coun- 
ty, at a salary of $37.50 per month, 
which made him feel far richer than his 
present salary of $5,000 a year! for John 
boarded around among his scholars, 
and, dressing very plainly, he saved most 
of his money, and took a course in law, 
moved to the far West, and now repre- 
sents his State in the United States 
Senate. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Learn by Heart. 


[Since publishing our list last week we have re- 
ceived the names, given below. of three more 
readers who can repeat the fifty-two Poems pub- 
lished in the first year of ‘* Learn by Heart’ 

Miss K.'3. LAWS......2...00.s008 ashington, D.C. 
Mrs. James McCane . ++++++..Council Bluffs, Ia. 
r. Jon. SHastip (a subscriber 

for forty years).........+0+005+ Perry, Ill.] 


Death the Leveler. 


THE glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 
. Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 





Some men with swords may reap the 


field 

And plant fresh laurels where they 
kill; 

But their strong nerves at last must 
yield; 


They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate 
And must give up their murmuring 
breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast zo more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


—JAMES SHIRLEY, 1596-1666. 








Twice as Much 


Medicinal value in a bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as in any other; record of cures 
unequalled by any other medicine—proof 
positive that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 


‘best medicine to purify the blood, create an 


appetite, cure all scrofula eruptions, boils, 
pimples, humors, dyspepsia. 
Sarsa- 


H ood’s parilla 


Is prepared by C.I. Hood. & Co. ‘Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’ s Pills ons “nausea, "indigestion, 


biliousness, constipation. 
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L. J CALLAN 


Successor to CALLANAN & KE MP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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on our building. 











Registered Trade-mark. 











has unquestioned merit, as 


linen.” 


request. 


THE SIGN OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL 


Is the symbol of “The Linen Store,” the place of assembly of the choicest examples of the “ Royal line” of 
fabrics. This wheel is present wherever “The Linen Store” appears in print, and it occupies a prominent place 


It stands for Linen Store principles; three in particular : “ Pure Linen,” no 
sham within our doors; “ Large Variety,” such a stock of linens as is not found 
elsewhere; “Just Prices,” which are a satisfaction to all just persons. 

At the sign of the Spinning-wheel may now be found a full, fresh stock of all 
the approved makes and patterns in Art Linens, Bed Linen, Table Linen, Towels, 
together with the season’s choicest novelties in these lines. 

The Handkerchief Department is all that you would expect it to be in a store 
devoted to linens—every sort of individual preference in handkerchiefs has been 
considered and provided for so far as that may be done within the limits of “pure 


Washable dress goods, in almost bewildering variety, crowd our third floor. 
The best which Europe provides are here. 
And the book about our entire store will render it easy for linen lovers to 
purchase by mail with full assurance of satisfaction. The book is freely sent upon 


Special care is given to all details in the preparation of trousseaux. 


BETTER UNDERWEAR. 


We have recently undertaken to introduce to our 
patrons, Deimel Linen Mesh Underwear, a pure linen 
fabric, adapted for winter as well as summer use, which | an argument for its use, but. which gives the experience 
of many who have been wearing it with full satisfaction. 


we are persuaded, be- 


yond that of any fabric now used for underclothing. 
We have published a book about it which is not only 


‘“*THE LINEN STORE,” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Pebbles. 


A CABLEGRAM from Constantinople 
says that ‘‘the Sultan wants time.”” He 
ought to have eternity.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

..‘*What does that man Slicky do 
for a living?’ ‘‘For board and lodging 
he does the hotels, and for clothes does 
his tailor. Outside of that he does the 
best he can.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


....A Variation.—First Theosophist: 
‘There will be an interesting debate at 
the next meeting of the society.’’ Second 
Theosophist: ‘‘On what subject?” First 
Theosophist: *‘1s life worth living more 
than once ?”’—Puck. 


...eIn the Park.—JLittle Miss Muffet: 
‘*T don’t suppose I ought to go awound 
all alone with a gentleman like you, Mr. 
Donkey Boy, but I gueth it’s all right 
The donkey is as good as most chape- 
rons.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....They took four year old Elsie to 
see the elk at the Zoo for the first time. 
‘*Oh, Mamma,” she exclaimed, as her 
eyes fell upon the monarch of the herd, 
** see that cow with a Christmas tree on 
his head!”—Buffalo News. 


...‘'I’d rather our engagement were 
not announced until the end of the ses- 
sion,’ said the statesman. ‘‘ And why, 
dear?’ asked the woman he had won. 
‘*I don’t want it charged that I am spec- 
ulating in sugar.’’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


..“*So you went in search of the 
golden fleece,’’ said the man with a lin- 
gering fondness for the classics. ‘‘ No,” 
replied the returned Klondiker, who had 
been swindled on a claim, ‘‘ we didn’t 
go after any fleece. But that’s what we 
got.”’— Washington Star. 


...Bacon: ‘‘ Have you seen Sprocket 
lately ?’ Zybert: ‘“*No.”’ Bacon: ‘‘ He’s 
asight. Face all cut, arm ina sling, and 
walks lame.’’ Zgéert: ‘‘ How did he do 
it; on his bicycle?” Bacon: *‘ No; if he 
could have stayed on his bicycle he’d 
been allright.’’— Yorkers Statesman, 


....From Two Points of View.—/Papa: 
‘* You saw that big boy whipping the lit- 
tle one, and you didn’t interfere? Sup- 
pose you had been that little boy ?”” Bod- 
éy; ‘3 did think of that, an’ was goin’ to 
part ’em;, but then I happened to think, 
s’pose I was the big boy? So I left ’em 
alone.’’—Puck. 


..-.°* Will you dine with me, mon- 
sieur?”’ ‘*‘How soon? I have an en- 
gagementto fighta duel in an hour.” 
‘“*Say inan hourand ahalf then. And 
I should be glad to have the company of 
your seconds and your antagonist, 
also.”’ ‘I will extend your invitation to 
them after the duel, and, doubtless, we 


‘will both be there.” —Chicago Post. 


....Uhe Hitch.—‘‘ You look worried,” 
said the improvident man’s friend. ‘I 
am slightly annoyed. I am having diffi- 
culty about getting a check cashed.’’ 
‘‘Why, that ought to beeasy.”’ ‘‘It’s 
like a great many other things. It’s 
easy enough when you get started. My 
trouble is that I can’t get anybody to 
write the check.’’— Washington Star. 


....Discouraging.—'‘It’s jes’ my luck,”’ 
said Farmer Corntossel, gloomily. ‘‘ I’m 
the wust guesser agoin’. The only sure 
way fur aman to git along is ter make 
up his mind what he’s a goin’ ter do an’ 
keep doin’ jest that.” ‘‘ Have you had 
bad luck ?”” ‘‘ Nothin’ else. Last year lL 
raised wheat when [ orter hev tuck in 
summer boarders. This year I tuck in 
summer boarders when I orter hev 
raised wheat.’’ — Washington Evening 
Star. 


....A Yorkshire Socialist, explaining 
toa friend the principles of socialism, 
remarked that all possessions should be 
shared equally. ‘‘ If you had two horses,” 
said the friend, ‘‘would you give me 
one?” ‘‘Of course,’’ replied the Social- 
ist. ‘‘Andif you had two cows, would 
you dothe same?” ‘‘ Of course I should.” 
‘* Well, supposing now,” said the friend, 
slowly, *‘ you had two pigs, would you 
give me one of them?’”’ ‘' Eh! tha’s get- 
tin’ ower near home,” said the other, 
slyly; *‘tha knaws I’ve got two pigs.”’— 
Answers, 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’’ by Edmund Gosse. 

SECOND PRIZE.—‘ Lad’s Love,’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The 
Henry Seton Merriman. 

FourTH Prize.—‘*What They Say in New 
England,” by Clifton Johnson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


Grey Lady,’ by 


puzzles we will send an illustrated book en- 

titled ‘‘ Angling.” It is made up of seven 

papers, by well-known authorities. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eighty-five letters, and 
form a quotation that may be addressed to 
the winner of this week’s prize. It is from 
a famous authority. 

My 65, 20, 36 is to strive; my 55, 44, I1 isa 
large cask; my 74, 39, 46, 81 is to tarry; my 
57, 16, 6, 28 is a feeble dye; my 26, 2, 78, 70 is 
expression of will by a majority; my 61, 10, 
51, 22 is to cause to rest by soothing influ- 
ences; my 41, 67, 33, 84, 15 is a supernatural 
little being, said to inhabit hills and caves; 
my 76, 25, 8, 47, 31, 13 is the name of a fa- 
mous Row; my 82, 68, 53, 49, 85, 60 is discord; 
my 77, 71, 4is a small flat fish; my 19, 43, 37, 
35, 64 is a very large fish; my 45, 72, 79, 3. 
42 is a fish that is esteemed most delicate 
food; my 32. 7, 21, 56is a fish that has both 
eyes placed on the sie of the head which is 
uppermost when it swims; my 38, 75, 48 is 
the name of a fish that is one of the greatest 
enemies of the whale tribe; my 23, 62, 34, 73 
is a fish having a long and very slender 
body; my 52, 80, 63, 83 is a fish whose name 
was suggested by the form of its snout; my 
9, 58, 17, 6, 5, 29 is a fish of the Tunny kind; 
MY 30, 12, 24, 59, 27, 50isa large fresh-water 


fish found in European waters; my 1, 69, 14, 


54, 40, 18 is swimming mammal. 
» K. A. S. 
I. 


Het anteslap lingang si ot ese het shif 
Tuc whit ehr glonde soar eht sliver master, 
Nad deligrey durove eht shutacerreo bita. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


*x* eK K RK 
xo eK KH 


I. 1, Contemptuous merriment at per- 
sons or things; 2, to ward off; 3, part of a 
harness; 4, in shelter; 5, an exclamation; 6, 
understanding; 7, the sea-cow. 

Centrals, reading downward, a Hindu 
deity. 

II. 1, Citizens of New England; 2, to dash 
to pieces; 3, a river of Scotland; 4, in shel- 
ter; 5, past; 6, the fixtures and tools neces- 
sary to carry on any trade; 7, a female sov- 
ereign. 

Centrals, reading downward, the capital 
of Eastern Turkestan. “Pour.” 


CHARADE. 


My frst ’mid scenes of bloodshed and bat- 
tle-fields is found; 

My second is most useful where sturdy trees 
abound; 

My whole, a famous city, of old historic 
fame, 

Whose sons were proud to suffer for their 
loved country’s name. LELIA G. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 1g. 


NumericaL EniGma.—“ Blessed be the hand that 
prepares a pleasure for a child, for there is no say- 
ing when and where it may bloom forth.” 

CENTRAL Acrostic.—Pierre Jean de Beranger. 
Reading across: 1, Caper; 2, spine; 3, stead; 4, 
party; 5, earth; 6, spend; 7, major; 8, dread; 9, Spain; 
10, Kandy; 11, Cadiz; 12, fleck; 13, tabor; 14, glean; 
15, forum; 16, craze; 17, hence; 18, pagan; 19, smear; 
20, dared. 

Prerixes.—George W. Cable. 1, Galley; 2, 
elapse; 3, orange; 4; ramble; 5, glance; 6, emerge; 7, 
weight; 8, chaste; 9, ascent; 10, breach; 11, ladder; 
12, estate. 

A Letrer Puzz_e.—* All mankind love a lover.” 
Veal, land, milk, rove, loan. 

Cnaraves.—I. Arrogate. II. Penelope. 

Diamonp.—1, H; 2, gap; 3, wires; 4, gibbets; 5 
harborous; 6, peering; 7, stony; 8, sug; 9, S. 

Worv-Squares —I. 1, Scowl; 2, cocoa; 3, occur; 
4, wound; 5, lards. Il. 1, Chasm; 2, haste; 3, 
aster; 4, steer; 5, merry. III. 1, Brush; 2, ratio; 3, 
utters; 4, siege; 5, Horeb. 

UMERICAL Enicma.—‘ All the wonder 
wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem,” 


and 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 
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Delicivus, 
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SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


out a comfortable bed sle ep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal”’ 


spring bed is general- 
vo acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
erfection of an 
edmade. Itisseft & 
andelastics—dcon- ¥ 
forms perfectly to @ 
- ‘ ~~ person, 
or heavy 
*Tdeal 99 1 finely made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide A 
Facts About Sleep.’ * will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the ** Ideal”? bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 
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circular for home treatment. 
GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 
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STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 
Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


139 Fulton Street- New York: 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Merchant Marine Service. 
BY AUGUSTUS WELD. 


SINCE the passage by Congress of what 
is-entitled the Postal Subsidy Bill, all ves- 
sels receiving such subsidy are required 
to be officered by Americans, and to carry 
one cadet for each one thousand tons 
burden. It is in this way that graduates 
of the school-ship ‘‘St. Mary’s,’’ located at 
the foot of Twenty-eighth Street and 
East River, New York, are able to obtain 
situations upon graduation in ‘‘ the mer- 
chant marine service,” as it is called in 
contradistinction to the naval service. 
The school-ship is not, as some people 
suppose, areformatory institution. Only 
boys who can produce satisfactory testi- 
monials as to moral character are ad- 
mitted; nor are they allowed to remain 
on board unless they obey the rules and 
regulations of the ship. 

The qualifications for admission to this 
school are that the candidate must be 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years; he must be of average size, of 
sound constitution, and free from all 
physical defects; he must produce testi- 
monials of good character; he must 
evince a taste for seafaring life, and enter 
of his own free will; he must be able to 
pass a satisfactoryexaminationin spelling, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, to and 
including percentage; and he must have 
either a parent or a guardian, residing in 
the city of New York, to sign the neces- 
sary papers. Only candidates residing 
in New York are accepted. The school 
is under the direction of the New York 
Board of Education, and the money 
necessary to carry it on is appropriated 
annually by the New York Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 

Altho students who are admitted to 
the school are provided for at the ex- 
pense of the city, they are required to 
furnish the following articles, which must 
be renewed when necessary: two pairs of 
black leather shoes, one pair of rubber 
boots, one dark-blue monkey-jacket, one 
dark-blue guernsey, three pairs of heavy 
drawers, three heavy undershirts, three 
pairs of heavy socks, three pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, one black silk neckerchief, 
one strong jack-knife, three towels, one 
scrub-brush, one tooth-brush, one clothes- 
brush, one hair-brush and comb, one box 
of blacking, one blacking-brush, thread, 
needles, wax, tape and buttons. They 
are also requi:ed to pay the sum of $30 
on admission to defray the expense of 
uniform and bedding during the two years’ 
course of study. 

While at the dock in the city only a 
portion of the time is given to profession- 
al studies, most of it being devoted to 
common school branches, viz.: geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Eng- 
lish grammar, arithmetic, algebra and 
theoretical navigation. The scholars at 
the same time, however, become accus- 
tomed to life on board ship and go 
through such practical exercises as will 
fit them for their summer’s cruise. 

This summer cruise is, of course, 
looked upon by the students as the most 
interesting feature of the course. The 
winter’s school term ends April 1st, when 
a ten days’ vaction is given. Upon their 
return the students rig and prepare the 
ship for the summer’s cruise, which prac- 
tically begins about April 2oth, when the 
ship leaves the dock and goes into Long 

Island Sound. About one month is spent 
there, in practical exercises, to teach the 
students how to handle the ship before 
going out tosea. When the vessel sails 
she usually touches at some of the follow- 
ing ports: New London, Boston, Ports- 
mouth, Portland, or Bar Harbor. When 
abroad she usually touches at some of 
the following ports: Azore Islands; 
Southampton, England; Cherbourg, 
France; Lisbon, Portugal; Cadiz, Spain; 
Gibraltar and the Madeira Islands. This 
year the vessel first went to New London 
about the twenty-thirdof June. The for- 


eign itinerary was from Fayal (one of the 
most important of the Azore Islands) to 
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Lisbon, Spain; Lisbon to Gibraltar, Gib- 
raltar to Madeira, and from Madeira back 
to this country. The vessel stops about 
a week at each one of these ports, and 
those boys whese conduct has been good 
during the voyage are allowed a leave of 
absence to go ashore and visit the various 
points of interest; of course they are re- 
quired to report at an early hour each 
evening. 

The vessel reaches the United States 
about the last of September. The entire 
summer has been spent in the practice 
and study of professional branches. The 
time, up to the middle of October, may 
be spent along the coast in practical ex- 
ercises, when the vessel returns to the 
city. A leave of absence is then given 
to the students until the first of Novem- 
ber, while the ship is being prepared for 
the school term, which commences on 
that date. 

The graduates of the school-ship ‘‘ St. 
Mary’s,’’ with few exceptions, are com- 
petent to navigate a vessel, understand- 
ing thoroughly dead reckoning and how 
to find the latitude and longitude by the 
sun, moon, planets or stars; they are also 
taught the duties of seamen; they have 
practice in handling a sailing vessel, in 
steering, heaving the lead, in handling 
boats both under oars and sails, the rule 
of the road, and, in fact, everything that 
may assist in their advancement in the 
profession they have chosen. 

One of the most important features in 
the.art of navigation is ‘‘dead reckon- 
ing,’’ which signifies the calculation of a 
ship’s place at sea, made independently 
of celestial observations. The chief ele- 
ments from which the reckoning is made 
are: the poin of departure, 7. ¢., the lati- 
tude and longitude sailed from, or last 
determined; the course or direction sailed 
in (ascertained by the compass); the rate 
of sailing, measured from time to time by 
the log, and the time elapsed. 

The log, in its simplest form, is a tri- 
angular piece of light wood, leaded so as 
to swim vertically; this is connected with 
the log-line so that its flat surface is at 
right anglesto the ship’s course. When 
thrown out the log meets with such re- 
sistance that it theoretically remains sta- 
tionary in the water, and the log-line 
passing freely out shows the speed of the 
vessel. There are, however, many im- 
proved logs, which have complicated ap- 
paratus for marking the way made, 
changes of direction, etc. The log- 
board is a board on which the hourly re- 
sults of the log-heaving are recorded in 
chalk, with the wind’s direction and other 
particulars, for the guidance of the officer 
in charge. The contents of the log- 
board are entered daily in the log-book, 
with all particulars essential to the his- 
tory of the voyage, as ships spoken, land 
sighted, etc. The log-book thus becomes 
a rough journal of the voyage. 

The various principles or methods fol- 
lowed in arriving at the dead-reckoning, 
as mentioned above, are known as plain- 
sailing, middle latitude sailing, etc. But 
the data themselves are liable to numer- 
ous uncertainties and errors, owing to 
currents, leeway, fluctuations of the 
wind, changes in the declination of the 
compass, etc.; and, therefore, the results 
arrived at by the dead-reckoning have to 
be corrected as often as is possible by 
observation of the heavenly bodies. 

As most boys who look forward toa 
seafaring life would like to become the 
captain of a ship, I give the real experi- 
ence of a sea captain connected with one 

of the large European lines that sail 
from New York. ‘At the age of thir- 
teen,’’ he told me, ‘I started on a ship 
as a cabin-boy. I worked my way up 
until I became an ordinaryseaman. I 
had had very little schooling, but while 
I was a cabin-boy I picked up all the 
knowledge I could from such books as 
lay in my way, with special reference to 
my chosen occupation. I finally became 
an able seaman, that is, a grown-up, 
able-bodied man. Knowing a sailor’s 
duties—such as splicing, reefing, steer- 
ing, all about the ship’s rigging, and so 
on. I was an able seaman for three or 
four years, and, in the meantime, I was 
always studying navigation. 
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** This science is simple enough to a 
boy who has even a moderate quantity of 
brains. He must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the four rules of arithmetic. 
An acquaintance with algebra would be 
of service, but it is not really necessary. 

‘*As soon as I felt myself competent, 
when I was about the age of twenty, I 
passed an examination and obtained a 
second-mate’s certificate. I went on 
board ship in that capacity, going ona 
voyage that lasted ten months. I served 
two years, then became a first mate and 
finally got, in England, my master’s cer- 
tificate. 

‘‘During all this time I had received 
no tuition on shore; all that I knew I 
learned aboard ship. A boy who has an 
opportunity of attending a nautical school- 
ship is greatly at an advantage of one 
placed in the position in which I was at 


that time. 


‘*Then I became connected with the 
steamship company who now employ me, 
Starting as a fourth officer, and finally, at 
the age of thirty-two, I was made com- 
mander of one of their Atlantic steamers, 
carrying on my first voyage, a thousand 
passengers.”’ 

In conclusion it may be said that appli- 
cation for admission to the school-ship 
must be made in writing tothe chairman 
of the Executive Committee on Nautical 
School, No. 146 Grand Street, New York 
City, or in person to the Superintendent 
on board the ‘‘St. Mary’s”’ at the foot of 
Twenty-eighth Street, East River. 


New York Ciry. 


The Sugar Industry. 


BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 


WHEN we look at the simple fact that 
this country consumes more tuan $100,- 
000,000 worth of sugar annually, most of 
which is imported, the question seems but 
a natural one: Why can we not produce 
this at home, save this immense outlay 
for ourselves, and give employment to 
thousands, nay, millions, of people who 
are now seeking work? The farmer, who 
does not produce all of the vegetables, 
grain, etc., which he needs and which he 
can grow on his own soil, is justly called 
unwise, and cannot thrive in the long run. 
What, then, may be said of a nation with 
millions of acres at her disposal, well 
adapted either to the growth of Southern 
cane, sorghum or sugar-beets, which are 
either lying idle or used for grain-raising 
which has not paid for years, and yet 
purchases abroad what can as well be 
raised at home? 

I do not claim to know much about the 
manufacture of sugar from cane and its 
profits, tho it would seem that if it would 
pay before it could be made to pay now, 
when hard times have caused a reduction 
of wages everywhere; but I know that 
beet culture can be followed profitably in 
most of the Central and Western States 
on lands so far used for grain farming, 
and that it is an established fact, which I 
have proved on a small scale myself, and 
which is claimed by the best authorities, 
that the culture of beets on alkali lands, 
unfit for grain culture or fruit growing, 
will ameliorate it and fit it for other cul- 
tures by drawing out the alkali, thus im- 
proving the land instead of impoverish- 
ing it. With the owners of millions of 
acres of such lands it becomes a mcmen- 
tous question, and beet culture one of 
paramount importance in our national 
economy. Especially to our State, where 
itis no longer an experiment, but has 
proved to pay well, it is of vital signfi- 
cance. 

DOES IT PAY? 

Mr. James Bardin, in a lecture before 
the farmers of Salinas Valley, who has 
cultivated beets for several years, gives 
the result of last year’s crop on 225 acres 
as follows: 





Cost of labor in planting.......... $450 00 
CE ER oc evociesncdsehsbeeessc 450 00 
Use of seeding machine.......... 22 50 
Barley for teams during planting 150 00 

Hay 
25 tons, at $8 perton......... ‘ 200 00 
Wear and tear of tools........... 150 00 
Total cost of planting..:. $1,152 5° 
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COST OF HARVESTING. 





Wages, blacksmith’s pay and 
cook’s wages....... ee g00 so 
‘Coal, teams, etc........ - RS 130 00 
Board of hands...... ibs encode se ae 235 00 

Wear and tear of tools, harness 
BO SOOT 6 5 ons. bas epi eeees 100 00 
Feed........ kas mhics «chilis whos ‘ 312 50 
OUD. 085.5 5 civ cBo'ons Sic $1,677 50 

TOTAL Cost. 

Labor by Chinese during sum- 
mer, at $1.65 per ton.......... 10,166 08 

Freight to Watsonville, 75 cents 
per ton...... bis bieensioepsnesc 4,561 27 
Cost of planting, as above........ 1,152 50 
Cost of harvesting........ Pra sie 1,677 50 
Total..... Hye BE ee $17,557 55 

RECEIPTS. 

12,163,393 pounds, or 6,081 tons and 

1,392 pounds, an average of 27 

tons, and 297 pounds per acre, 
at BS per tomes Pi dsi ek $30,408 55 
Total expenses............ 17,557 55 
Net proceeds.................. $12,851. pa 


To this may be added a profiton a herd 
of lean cows and calves, which were 
bought by him, fed with the tops and 
offal, and sold to Mr. Moffatt, of San 
Francisco, for meat forthe holidays, at a 
profit of $500, which would bring the 
product to $30,980.40, or a net income of 
$59.33 per acre. 

This concise statement of a thorough 
business man should be convincing 
enough that it will pay. As will be seen, 
this includes freight to Watsonville, then 
the nearest factory. But Mr. Claus 
Spreckels, our ‘‘Sugar King,’’ as he 
has frequently been called, who has done 
more to develop the sugar industry of the 
country than any man living, and who 
made a special trip to Germany fully to 
investigate all the methods and appa- 
ratus there, has proposed to put up an 
immense factory at Salinas, Monterey 
County, which will have a capacity to 
work up 250,000 to 300,000 tons of beets, 
provided the farmers will enter into an 
agreement to put in and cultivate 25,000 
acres in beets every year. The factory 
at Watsonville has worked up 120,000 
tons of beets this season, with highly 
satisfactory results. The acreage has 
already been subscribed, and the plans 
completed, so that this immense factory 
will be completed and operated next fall, 
Mr. Spreckels has also other points in 
view, where he intends to put up facto- 
ries; and as unlimited means are at his 
command, the manufacture of sugar will 
receive an impetus in this State which 
will make it one of its leading and most 
important industries, furnishing labor to 
thousands who are now idle. This is 
no longer an experiment; it has been 
proved to be profitable, and will bring 
lands into cultivation which were former- 
ly thought unprofitable. Thousands of 
acres in our interior valleys, hardly fit 
and not profitable for grain and fruit, can 
be made highly productive and fitted for 
other industries. It will develop railroad 
enterprise, and in every instance add to 
the prosperity of the country. And be- 
sides, it gives quick returns. The beets 
are delivered at the factory and paid for, 
within six or seven months after the sow- 
ing; the seed is cheaper by far than 
grain, and the returns much larger. 
Every thrifty family can cultivate a few 
acres at least; they need no costly ap- 
paratus, as for drying fruit or making 

wine, and the leaves and other offal will 
feed their stock for months, while they 
will receive the cash at the mill. In Cal- 
ifornia the sugar industry seems to be 
fully established; but other States are 
also moving vigorously inthe matter. I 
quote from that stanch old paper, the 
American Agriculturist: 

‘The air is full of propositions for beet- 
sugar factories. Not only California, but 
most of the other States of the arid West 
and of the Missouri and Mississippi valleys, 
are keenly alive to the possibilities of this 
new industry; while a clever lot of men in 
central New York have quietly secured an 
option on the only beet-sugar factory in 
Quebec. The middle South is also moving 
in the matter, and the enterprising farmers 
and business men are already in the race 
for a factory at Chattanooga, claiming un- 
surpassed advantages for their section. We 
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are informed that several parties have en- 
gaged passage for Europe to order machin- 
ery and engage foreign capital for new beet- 
sugar factories. The carrying out of all or 
any of these big schemes depends to a sin- 
gular degree upon the policy that is to be 
followed by this Government toward the 
sugar business. This is to be decided by 
the people, in their majesty of suffrage, on 
the third day of November.” 

So far the American Agriculturist. It 
offers aid to farmers and capitalists for 
any further consideration of the subject, 
and I sincerely hope that a policy wlll be 
adopted to further the development of 
this important industry. 

That those who move earliest in the 
matter will secure the most benefits is 
self-evident; and we may well congratu- 
late ourselves here to have a man among 
us who has the energy and push to lead 
in the business, and unlimited capital to 
back him. Butit is a question applicable 
to the whole country, an immense source 
of wealth, not only -to the capitalist and 
farmer, but also to thelaboringclass. It 
claims the thorough attention of the Gov- 
ernment, and its fostering care. We con- 
sume the sugar; have so far imported 
largely. Why can we not produce it at 
home instead of sending the money for it 
to other countries? Ifit is a sound max- 
im that he is the most contented and hap- 
py individual who has the least wants, 
and therefore is the most independent, is 
not that nation the most contented and 
independent which supplies its wants a¢ 
home, with the strength and intelligence 
of itsfarmers? It is often said, and with 
truth, that ‘‘the farmer works for all, and 
pays forall.’’ To be worthy of his calling 
and conduct it properly, he must also 
think for all, in all of his operations; and 
he may well claim a just reward for all 
this incessant toil with brain, bone and 
muscle. Any new industry which holds 
out this promise, should be welcomed not 
alone by the farming community, but by 
all who have the prosperity of the coun- 
try at heart. 

Napa, Cat, 





Personals. 


Tue Chinese Ambassador, Chang, who 
has been recently féted around this city, 
sailed from Vancouver last week on 
the same steamer with Count Ito, the 
famous Japanese. Chang gave the cap- 
tain of the steamer a big silk Chinese en- 
sign with a request that he float it at the 
mast-head when the steamer left the har- 
bor. The captain realized that the Jap- 
anese Count was of still higher rank than 
the Chinamen and hesitated a little bit 
about acceding to the request but went 
toconsult the Count. Ito replied: ‘‘ Raise 
the Chinese flag by all means, let them 
float their flags and explode their fire- 
crackers; it amuses me but does not 
offend me.’’ Thetwo distinguished Ori- 
entals, it is reported, were very cool to- 
ward each other on board the ship. 


....Mr. Gladstone has been booming 
eggs. At the annual show of a horticul- 
tural society recently he made a speech, 
in which he urged the desirability of pro- 
ducing as much cheap food as possible at 
home. With his usual delight at finding 
a broad, general principle to support any 
cause that he advocates, he informed his 
audience that while the raising of eggs 
was not a panacea for all their evils, 





still, on the general principle that ‘“the 
nearer an egg is laid to the place where 
it is consumed the better it will be.” he 
thought it would be a good thing if Eng- 
lish farmers would pay more attention to 
the culture of the things that they use 
every day. There are some 1,200,000,000 
eggs imported from abroad into England, 
and at least half of these, it is thought, 
might be laid at home, with the result of 
an.advantage to the general community. 


....We areapt to think that the days 
of the pioneer trappers and others are 
passed. Dr. Sheldon Jackson has the 
following description of an old miser 
whom he saw when the steamer ‘‘ Bear”’ 
touched at Indian Point, Siberia: 


‘He has a little frame whalehouse filled 
from floor to ceiling with tobacco, flour and 
looking-glasses, which he has obtained from 
the whalers, and from which he supplies the 
country for hundreds of miles around. This 
man has been known to have as much as 
$75,000 worth of whalebone in his storehouse 
at one time. He doesa business of proba- 
bly $100,000 a year, and yet not a single 
coin of gold or silver nor a single bank-note 
or bank check is used, nor are any books 
kept. All transactions are by barter, furs 
and whalebones being exchanged for tobac- 
co, flour and whisky. This wholesale mer- 
chant of the North Siberian coast can nei- 
ther read nor write, nor can any One asso- 
ciated with him. Altho so wealthy, he 
lives in an ordinary tent, and sleeps on the 
ground on a pile of reindeer skins.” 


....President Borda, of Uruguay, who 
was assassinated last week, wasa typical 
South American adventurer. His parents 
were French Basques, industrious people 
who settled in the city of Mercedes. in 
1840, and established a restaurant, with 
ball-playing grounds. which was a center 
for the numerous countrymen who gath- 
ered in the city. The son received no 
other primary instruction than that ob- 
tainable in the country schools, but was 
aggressive and successful. At the time 
of his marriage to the daughter of a 
prominent business man, came one of the 
numerous revolutions, andthe young man 
joined the revolutionary party. On its 
success he was elected justice, and filled 
various positions up to that of mayor of 
the city. In 1875 he again took sides 
with the revolutionary movement, and 
afterward took his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but was an intriguer, and, 
while manifesting marked ability won the 
dislike of many. At the presidential 
election in 1894 he was elected by a nar- 
row margin, but has been very unpopular 
ever since. According to certain reports 
he was by no means hostile to the contin- 
uance of the present revolution, it being 
understood that he was connected with a 
mercantile firm which supplied arms and 
ammunition to the Government, and thus 
derived considerable income from the 
continuance of hostilities. 


....The final ascent of Mt.St. Elias be- 
longs to thecredit of a party of Italians, 
headed by Prince Luigi, of Savoy, anda 
number of experienced mountainclimbers. 
There were also in the party an officer of 
the italian naval service, a physician, a 
photographer and others. The expedition 
sailed from Seattle in June for Juneau 
and the Yakutat Bay, reaching that point 
June 22d. The overland journey was 
commenced immediately, tho hardly in 
the style of the miners. The outfit, 
weighing 6,000 pounds, included many 
dainties, and even acase of wine. Six 
days travei brought the party to Mala- 
spina Glacier, which, altho only twenty 
miles wide, took them four days to cross. 
The Seward Glacier, which they reached 
on July 4th, they were unable to cross, 
on account of its broken condition and 
crevasses,and had to journey twelve miles 
about it. The Mt. Newton Glacier. at the 
very foot of Mt. St. Elias, is. in the opin- 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
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Extinguishers. 


One of the greatest and heaviest of them is 
that drudgery of washing and cleaning in the 
old way with soap. What is a woman good 
for, after a day over the washboard, or 
cleaning house? 
rest, usually. 
Why is it that any woman is willing 
to live such a life when Pearline stands 
ready to do all her hard work and save 
her money besides ? 
answer to this—at least, no sen- 
sible, satisfactory answer. 
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She's too tired even to 


There’s no 
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* gay that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 
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ion of the Prince, and all other mountain- 
eers who have seen it, about the roughest 
in the world, and the crossing of it was a 
matter of considerable danger. Here 
they met an American party, led by Mr. 
Bryant, who had started out three weeks 
previous, but was returning on account 
of sicknessin the party. Arriving at fhe 
foot of the mountain, the Italians, in- 
sisting upon the sole honor of the ascent, 
went on alone. The final ascent was 
made on July 30th. About two hours 
were spent on the peak; a number of sci- 
entific observations were taken, photo- 
graphic negatives were obtained,and then 
commenced the descent and the return to 
Yakutat Bay. According to the state- 
ment, the hight of the mountain is definite- 
ly fixed at 18,060 feet. Itis also said that 
there was clear evidence that it is not 
veleanic. Of previous attempts to climb 
the mountain, the most notable were the 
Topham expedition in 1888, which reach- 
ed a hight of 11,460 feet, and one of Prof. 
L. C. Russell, in 1891, which reached an 
altitude of 14,500 feet. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six months..........$1 50 
Three months....... 9S. TOME. Fee evasiscces 3 00 


CLUB RATES 





Two years to one subscriber...........sss+e0es $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.................. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.............+. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...........+ss.0005 8 so 
Four subscribers one year each..........s0+4++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...........+-++e0. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........++.0005 IO 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 
is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


Congregational Sunday-School and 


Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 


American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 


The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER 0O., MEW YORK. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
eg in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
nm instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square OS 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW VORK. 





TOOTH ‘BRUSH 
always sold in a yellow 
box, is the only tooth 
brush that cleans be- 
tween the teeth, where 


3 cts. 
Booklet about it—free. 


116 Pine Bes Whorsace, Mass. 








‘¢ Our American Homes 
And How to Furnish Them. ’”’ 


Horner’s Furniture. 
“ SPECIAL” 


Large Reduction in Prices. 


We have selected from our stock some 
fifty patterns of Bedroom Sets in oak, birch 
maple and mahogany, and offer them at 
prices that cannot fail to be attractive to 
intending Fall buyers. 

Forexample, we quote a few sets: 

Suites which were $260.00, now. .$149.00 

Suites which were $245.00, now. .$125.00 

Suites which were $262.00, now..$149.00 

Suites which were $248.00, now. .$125.c0 

Suites which were $203.00, now.. $125.00 

Suites which were $187.00, now..$125.00 

Suites which were $159.00, now.. $99 00 

Suites which were $169.00. now.. $99.00 

Suites which were $129.00, now.. $75.00 

Others at equally lew figures. 


These sets are of the most modern design, but 
we desire the room for Fall purchases. Hence 
the large cut in prices. 


Similar ‘Reductions in 


Parlor Sets and Odd 
Pieces, 


and many hundreds of other pieces through- 
out our warerooms, all at prices that cannot 
fail to make it an inducement to purchasers 
to avail themselves of the reductions. Se- 
lections will be held until wanted. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63, 65 West 23d St., N. Y. 


(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 
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— as HERE is no getting away 
reams from the fact that Pure 
arent jou | White Lead (see list of brands 
sr which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
ae yx | seed Oil make the best paint. 

— Properly applied, it will not 
suas $e | Chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
pone _. |outwear any of the mixtures 
os offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
want.urmpcmse | fore, by far the most economical, 
mem Soe. PREE 39 Suis apts sms 
KENTUCKY Poe corldah cylin of eeibutaastons of cupdes rere ‘qgulaion nied i 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





intending to paint. 





aner 


National Lead Co., 1 ns New. York. 


‘Most ch i. in “solid slioncon ‘6 


-Beautiful necessities—exquisite 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, 
& Co. guarantees itself. 
fs Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Coun. 
Se ee . 








luxu- 
Miller 
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WiBORG's CELEBRATED Bac ere 
441-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 


You Often Hear 


people say “there are others,” 
but they usually add “we know 
Columbias are the best.” There 
never was a truer acknowledge- 
ment of Columbia superiority. 
At the present prices thereis no 
reason why you should not join 
the army of Columbia riders. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD OF 


Hartfords, Pattern 2, . . . 
Hartfords, Pattern 1, . . . 
Hartfords, Patterns 5 and 6 . 





If Columbias are not properly represented 


in your vicinity, let us know. : 








to all 
alike. 


. “on 





$75 


sass Ste “ AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 
For sale by deal- ; 
40 ers everywhere. / 
30 |} Send 25 cents for ff 
= sample pair to | 
CANFIELD 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. RUBBER CO. 
73 Warren St. Rae 
New York Trado-Mark on every Shield. 





cling, golf and 
ae other athletics 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 











TD 











ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING 


383 Washington Se Street, Bosto 
34 Washington & Street, Chicago. 


TEASER (. 


HALL CLOCKS. 


and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Lane Sow" York. 








with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, S 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 





th 


remium 


TEA CO. 








each year depends on getting oes 
without waste, dust, 
ear in poor, c 


WHOLESALE 


ordering an 


Sayer" 


$25.00 to $100.00 


according to size bou 


heaters; have been made for the 
use and — are specified by a 
engineers throughout the country. State 
water boiler or furnace is wanted. 


y OUR RATING: penpetrestis, Highest Credit. 
Dun’s Highest Credit. 
J. W. * Baty Cc. , Highest Credit. 


GIBLIN & CO., 99 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 





PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 


CAUTION-- 


THE “SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. ‘ 


EIGHT MONTHS’ COMFORT 


t heater to provide warmth 
illions of dollars are wasted 


price one turmace or boiler to the person first 


DONA TE 25 PER CENT. ¢ ot ane oust guine as a premium on 


‘Lhis will save the 


t. This is a bona fide offer. Our CAT. 
etails of our heaters, is Sureimed FREE, 


tates. Our Furnaces and Boilers are h 


d at ony station 
ugh-s ag 4 





THE CELEBRATED 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH oe NEW YORE 


The suying public will please not conf S-0- 
Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a eae sees 





PIANOS 


musical public 


and the 


H-M-E-R 








September 2, 1897 


The distinguishing characteristic 
of the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
5H Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





"BANNER * 


*G 0° 


FREIGHT 


07 5 ie 
HEATER: 


oN SMOKE 
NO ODOR 


— 





FOR COOL DAYS 
Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
feet square perfectly in the most 


Severe wea ‘ patent 
ives twice the radi- 


double drum 
ation uf any oil heater made. In- 
dicat 


tor showsexact amount of oil 
in fount. Burns till oil is exhaust- 
ed. Outside ratchet controls tlame 

rfectly. Handsomely made and 

The most powerful oil heater ever 
offered for the price. 
eeentes’ or money refunded. 

en not kept by dealers, _ 
send, freight paid, on receipt o 

book of poin 


No Chimney 
to Break r tson > oad 
ps 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York—Boston—Chicago 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


VIMOID 


MENDS 


VIM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Departmeat M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CuicaGo, DENVER. 
San FRANCISCO. 











Branches at 


New YORK. 
Sr. Lovis. 


CLEVELAND. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| EEE ETERS EO 





COATES’ CLIPPERS 


. use this Clipper for cut- 
Mothers ting their boys hair 
Fathers j<. 


use it for fc eeeening their 
beards. y not you? 
ae design 8o siempes pow one 
Ure Price of iliustraied 
Clipper ¢2 $2. 35 sprepate. 
emake them in a great many 


styles and at various prices An 
po ggg catalogue free for the 





be pleased to fill your order. 
Conane Clipper fits.’ ges ” 


Worcester 
All first-class barbers 's uae” these 


cli nae 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. — 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 


UnitedStatesHotel 


SEASON OF 1897 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 

















GAGE & PERRY. 
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